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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Completion of the First Volume of John Cassell’s New Journal, 


“THE QUIVER,’ 


AND COMMENCEMENT OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
OFFERING A FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS.| 


On the 14th April will be ready, price 4s, 6d., Vol. I. of ‘* THE QUIVER,” consisting of 544 pages, handsomely bound in cloth gilt. This 
volume contains the complete Tale of Tue Caanwuyes,” by the Author of “ ey ea &e. 
On the same day will be published, price 1d., No. 27 of ‘THE QUIVER,” fo g the First Nomser of the Seconp Voivume, in which 


Nomber will be co: 
A NEW TALE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS,” “DANESBURY HOUSE,” &c., ENTITLED 


“MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES.” 


THE SECOND SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 


BUTLER’S “ANALOGY,” 


BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE J. NAPIER, EX-LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND, 
Willi also appear in an early Number of the Second Volame of “ THE QUIVER." 











** « THE QUIVER” is published in Weekly Numbers, at 1d. ; in Monthly Parts, at 5d. and 6d. ; in Quarterly Sections, at 
1s. 3d. ; and in Half-Yearly Volumes, cloth, gilt, at 4s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
COMPLETION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Ready 12th May, 1862, complete in ONE VOLUME, the OLD TESTAMENT DIVISION of ‘‘ CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
FAMILY BIBLE,” at the following tenn: papenonealy bound in Cloth, Gilt back and front, £1 1s.; or, 
Blegantly bound in Morocco, with Gilt edges, £1 15s. 

ready on the same day, the THIRD DIVISIONAL VOLUME of “CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE,” 
completing, with the Two Volumes already published, the OLD ~ESTAMENT PORTION. 














*," The Three Divisional Volumes at 7s. 6d. for cloth, gilt back ; 88. gilt back and sides ; or 9s. for bevelled boards, with red edges, 
will be supplied for a period of six months from the completion of the Old Testament, after which this portion 
of the Work will only be supplied in ONE VOLUME, complete as above. . 





When Messrs, CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN first announced their intention of placing within the reach of the British 
ublic, for the trifling cost of One Penny per week, an Illustrated Edition of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, embellished with the 
t productions of our meigg Soe and engravers, their undertaking was pronounced to be the GREATEST LITERARY 
ENTERPRISE of the Age. e Completion of the OLD TESTAMENT enables them, with the utmost satisfaction and 
confidence, to invite a close inspection of the Work, which will afford the best evidence that the promises with which they intro- 
duced it have been more than fulfilled. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


WITH A BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED FAMILY REGISTER. 


On MAY 12th, 1862, will be also published the First Number of the NEW TESTAMENT DIVISION of 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


With which Number will be issued a beautiful 


FAMILY REGISTER, 


Consisting of Eight Pages, embellished with FOUR ENGRAVINGS of Original Subjects, by the most eminent artists of the day. 
The first io guete for the insertion of Parents’ Names ; the second for the Registration of Births ; the third for the Registration 
of Marriages ; and the fourth for the Registration of Deaths ; each with a richly-ornamented Emblematical Border. 











This r will be printed on finely tinted writing paper of the best manufacture, and will be issued with the First Number 
of the NEW TESTAMENT at the nominal charge of One Penny, the price of the Number and Register together being Twopence ; 
but the Register cannot be supplied by itself. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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READINGS IN BUTLER’S “ ANALOGY.” 
BY THE RIGHT HON. J. NAPIER, 


EX-LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 





V.—THE NATURAL GOVERNOR OF THE WORLD IS 

ALSO THE MORAL GOVERNOR—(continued). 
Tue constitution and course ef Nature has taught us 
that there may be a future life; that in the present life 
we are under the government of God; that this govern- 
ment is carried on under a system of general laws, from 
which we find, as a matter of experience, that he is our 
natural Governor, and that he governs us by a method 
of rewards and punishments; that this government is 
also moral, and recognises the distinction between virtue 
and vice; that happiness is connected with virtue, and 
misery with vice; that this is the general, though not 
the invariable, course of things, but is so in such a 
degree, and to such an extent, as to show that there are 
the principles and beginnings of a moral government 
already established, and discoverable by observation and 
reflection. This, combined with the consciousness of our 
moral nature, and the conviction that the character of 
God is righteous, leads us onward to the conclusion that 
the moral government which has been commenced in the 
life which now is, may be continued and completed in 
the life that is to come. What the realities of expe- 
rience thus teach us as a “ may-be ” hereafter, Revelation 
tells us “ must and shall be.” ‘Fhus is there a harmony 
disclosed: the analogy of Nature is found to confirm the 
proper proofs of religion. Butler frequently notices the 
sufficiency of the inferences from analogy to influence 
conduct ; they show those things to be probable which 
Revelation declares to be certain, and “ probability is the 
very guide of life.” Therefore, if we are consistent as 
moral and intelligent beings, we will not reject the 
guidance of probability in the weightier matters of 
eternal moment, whilst we unhesitatingly follow it in 
the ordinary concerns of our daily life. 

In the last reading we were-mainly occupied with the 
consideration of the proofs which show that a modified 
moral government is to be found in the appointed order 
of the present life. 

In addition to the realities in the course of Nature 
which directly establish this, there are tendencies at pre- 
sent discernible, necessary tendencies, which are instances 
of something moral in the essential constitution of Nature. 
There is a tendency in virtue and vice to produce good 
and bad effects in a far greater degree than they do in 
fact produce them. Causes, not inherent in the nature 
of virtue and vice, prevent and hinder much that would 
follow in the way of reward and punishment. Justice is 
often artificially evaded and eluded ; characters are not 
made manifest so as to be known; accidental causes 
hinder many from favouring virtue and discouraging 
vice. This is clear in the case of individuals. In the 
case of society it is not less certain, though it is not so 
obvious, Power in a society, by being under the direc- 
tion of virtue, naturally increases, and has a necessary 
| tendency to prevail over opposite power not under th 
direction of it. In order to illustrate and confirm this 











position, Butler takes the case of reason, and its acknow- 
ledged tendency to prevail over brute force. This preva- 
lence is the natural, but not always the necessary, con- 
sequence; in order to secure the victory of reason, there 
must be, at least, some proportion between the power 
which is under its direction and that which is opposed 
to it. 

A few men in a desolate plain might not successfully 
resist the attack of a number of wild beasts; so, if the 
rational beings could not distinguish one another, or were 
otherwise hindered from uniting together, they might 
readily be overpowered. Other instances are mentioned 
to show that length of time, proper scope and oppor- 
tunities for reason to exert itself, may be absolutely 
necessary to give effect to its natural superiority over 
brute force, and that without union and direction it 
would not be unlikely that the order of things, as to the 
prevalence of reason, might, in some instances, be inverted 
altogether. That reason has the tendency to prevail over 
brute force, and this in its very nature, no one will 
deny ; and it is evident that circumstances should concur 
to enable it so to prevail. What has been said of reason 
may be applied to the case of virtue: it unites a society, 
by means of the true and proper bonds, veracity and 
justice ; it makes the public good an object and end to 
every member of the society, and awakens a moral 
thoughtfulness as to what is most needed for the common 
weal, and how this may be most effectually secured. 
That virtue should thus in fact prevail, there must be a 
concurrence of favourable circumstances, as we find it 
necessary in the case of reason. Here, on earth, there 
are hindrances which may pot exist in other parts of the 
universe, and may not continue hereafter. Good men 
cannot unite over the face of the earth, although to be 
desired, because they cannot be sufficiently acquainted 
with each other’s characters. I may here notice that the 
argument of Butler is supported by what we may observe 
as to the increase of power, the cumulative influence of 
men who associate together for the accomplishment of 
good and virtuous ends, and the combined effect of a 
common sympathy of nations interested, if not united, 
in the cause of liberty and order. Who has read history 
—who has observed the course and order of things 
around him—without being constrained to admit the 
necessary tendency of virtue to give increased and 
abiding strength to united action, so as to enable it to 
prevail over power, whether merely physical or under 
the direction of vice? On the other hand, it is found by 
experience that it is the nature of associations formed 
for bad purposes to inflame the passions of one member 
by those of another, rapidly to demoralise, and thus 
hasten the decay which ends in the dissolution of the 
society. In the eloquent and impressive language of 
the late Chief Justice Bushe, ‘‘ Every moral principle is 
| rapidly extinguished—every sense of obligation is lost; 
‘that consummation of vice to which an individual 
}slowly habituates himself, a conspirator arrives at 
| speedily, sometimes in a single day; and it has often 
happened that an unfortunate and deluded wretch has on 
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champion of rights and redresser of wrongs, and the 
évening sun has get upon him covered with crimes and 
stained with blood.” ‘Such is the description given from 
the seat of justice by this great and accomplished magis- 
trate—a description of an association established for 
etiminal pw , and united in the bond of iniquity. 
He significantly adds, that ‘‘ those who have had the 
experience of official and judicial life can assure you that 
it has never been able to statid against the venerable 
authority of the laws vigorously and calmly brought to 
bear upon it.” 

Civil socicty is necessary to man; mutual confidence 
is necessary to civil society; and virtue is ppoemery to 
secure and preserve that confidence which is displaced by 
suspi¢iou—by the fear which conscious guilt never can 
shake off—by the malice which is nurtured in the heart of 
the guilty.. I can myself say that, whilst in office as the 
public prosecutor, I was regularly informed of the move- 
ments and meetings of criminal associations ; their pro- 
agp and their passwords were periodically made known 

y confederates ready to betray their partners in crime. 
They cannot trust each other; and thus, though they 
may conspire, they cannot effectually combine. But 
what shall we say of an association in which men unite 
for good and virtuous purposes; especially when they 
endeavour to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace? ‘Take, for example, our own association. Union 
we find to be strength—moral strength—calculated to 
encourage an increased confidence in each other. By 
évery contribution to the common stock, all are benefited ; 
the giver receives the greater blessing graciously ap- 

inted for him; thereis in each a happy consciousness of 

ing in the right path, of moving in the right direc- 
tion; and though there be hindrances to be removed, 
and difficulties to be overcome, is not the very fact of 
our union, and the just and reasonable expectation which 
we have of increasing success, an unanswerable argu- 
ment (at least to us) that there is a necessary tendency 
in virtue to go onward ; and should we not conclude that 
it will progress, and the whole scheme of the moral 
government of God be completed in a brighter and 
a better world? As we remove hindrances, we neces- 
sarily make way for tendericies. These hindrances are 
the difficulties which we have to fight against; so that 
virtue is said to be militant here, sometimes at great 
disadvantage; ‘‘but it may combat with greater advan- 
tage hereafter, and prevail completely, and enjoy its con- 
sequent rewards in a future state.” So Butler suggests, 
in words of chaste and simple eloquence :—‘ Neglected 
as it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps despised and op- 
pressed here, there may be scenes in eternity lasting 
enough, and in every other way adapted to afford ita 
sufficient sphere of action. If the soul be -natu- 
rally immortal, and this state be a progress to a future 
one, as childhood is towards mature age, good men ma: 
naturally unite not only among themselves, but also wit 
other orders of virtuous credtures in that future state.” 

Tins suggestive view of what may be our state and 
condition hereafter is presented with his characteristic 
modesty and caution. It is not, as he says, intended to 
be a delineation of what is in fact the particular scheme 
of the universe, which cannot be known otherwise than 
by revelation; suppositions (as he wisely reminds ws) 
are not to bé looked on as true because not incredible. 
He puts the suggestion forward to show this, that so far 
from the hindrances to the present superiority of virtue 
being necessary, we can couceive easily how they may be 

aereafter removed, and full scope be granted to virtue. 

‘The law of change, which has been already noticed, 
shows us that when we go “out of this world, we 


and action, and this may be just as natural as that 
we came into in the present; aiid this new state may 
be a social one. He evidently considers that it will 
be an active and social state, where virtue may 
still have to combat, and where good men may be 
made the instruments of God’s government as minister- 
ing spirits, as messengers of the mercy of God, or as 
ministers of his justice. This may be our state here- 
after; a state of security, though not necessarily one of 
perfection, nor naturally one of probation. Further we 
need not speculate, nor ought we too curiously to pry 
into ‘' the secret things which belong unto the Lord our 
God.” The sublime discoveries of astronomy to which 
Butler alludes, as leading us to consider how vast and 
boundless must be the scheme of Providence in propor- 
tion to the extent of the material creation ; the crowded 
canopy of heaven, with all its countless stars—“‘a mystery 
and a beauty;” the myriads of insects which the 
microscope reveals to us, as théy revel in the luxury of 
existence in the drop of water, or on the downy leaf ;—~ 
these may suggest comparisons as to the destiny of man, 
the crowning work of creation ; his history and his hopes 
raise our thoughts heavenward, and we soar into realms 
of light, and glory, and immortality ; we contemplate 
visions of moral loveliness, ministrations of Divine mercy, 
and the heart swells and the spirit rejoices, and the deep 
and divine emotions, which are the mysteries of our 
being, thrill with an ecstacy which language is powerless 
to express. It “doth not yet bowed what we shall be ; 
but we know that when He sh appear we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is.” Blessed hope, and 
glorious appearing ! * 

Thus far we can naturally and without difficulty con- 
ceive the removal of the hindrances and the free scope 
given to the tendencies of virtue, in the case supposed, 
with reference to the great scheme of the universe, 
which may consist of the visible and of the invisible 
dispensations. Another case is suggested of a kingdom 
on earth—a society perfectly virtuous for a succession of 
ages, and with a situation advantageous for universal 
monarchy; and he describes with graphic power the 
nature and the influence of its domestic and foreign policy: 
the absence of faction, the concentration of authority in 
the hands of the most capable in the several departments to 
wield it ; the united velo of the community in framing 
the public decrees, and their united strength in executing 
them ; the complete security of personal liberty and of 
private right; the contribution of all to the common 
weal, and the contentment of all under the protection 
which they would enjoy ; the influence such a kingdom 
would necessarily acquire, and the extension of its 
empire, partly by what would be considered just econ- 
quest, and partly by the voluntary submission of other 
kingdoms; and ‘the head of it would be a universal 
monatch, in another sense than any mortal has yet 
been.” Tt Me 4 ee me acknowledged 
supremacy, acqui the nati and necessary ten- 
dency of vittsle freed hindrances to exert its legiti- 
mate influence upon and overall; ‘This would fulfil the 
prediction of the prophet, that, the people should be all 
righteous, and inherit the land for ever ; it would realise 
the cheering promise of the Psalmist, in the 72nd Psalm, 
as to the sovereignty of the blessed King, and the reign 
of righteousness on earth. 

Thus Butler’s sober spirit kept aloof from what was 
merely speculative, and fastened on what was mioral and 

ractical. By what is obvious te common. observation * 
ae makés clear to calm reflection that there is a righteous 
Governor of the world; that virtue is his law; that his 
moral government has been commenced in this present 





may pass into new scenes and a new state of life 


life; and that it is probable that this moral government 
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will be completed hereafter, and rewards and punish- 
ments adjusted according to the perfect rule of distribu- 


fix Jomtien. 
us, then, the present life is found to be the stepping- 
stone to the future; and this earth is for us but the outer 
court of the great sony of eternity. It is good for us 
to be here. e feel the presence, we acknowledge the 
wer, and we experience the protection of God our 
venly Father, as he leads us onward to the promised 
pouse) and points to the inheritance pure for his 
peop e by our gracious Redeemer. The earnest of the 
pirit is given, that we may have a foretaste of the joy 
and the peace of heaven. It tells the loving heart, 
There is a happy land, far, far away ;” 
it connects, by a Divine link, the life that now is -with 
that which is to come; and man must not sever what God 
has joined together. 








THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 
Wuen Sir Walter Scott first saw Pompeii, he stood and 
gazed upon the desolation, and exclaimed, ‘‘ The city of 
the dead! The city of the dead!’ Every one will feel 
the fitness of such an epithet applied to Pompeii, but it 
is not less fitly that Chateaubriand uses the same ex- 
pression of the catacombs of Rome. ‘Isat down ata 
cross-road,” he says, ‘a solitary in the city of the dead.” 
There are many wonderful places under ground, but few 
are more so than these Roman catacombs, and after all 
that has been said about them, the half has not been 
told. Let us, then, take a hasty glance at these marvel- 
lous excavations, and at the lessons which they can teach. 

The church of San Sebastiano stands about two miles 
from the gate of Rome, on that Appian Way along which 
St. Paul journeyed to the city. In the church just 
named, the story is, that there once rested the bodies of 
St. Peter and St.;Paul. There, says an old guide-book, 
printed above two hundred years ago, are the relics of 
more than 74,000 martyrs, and the bodies of 46 popes. 
There, at the same time, were said to be relics of St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. Andrew, and others mentioned by 
name, all of whom were invoked by prayer. But that 
for which the church is most famous, is that it contains 
the usual entrance to the catacombs. Other entrances 
exist, but this is the only one open to visitors. Before 
descending the stone steps to the caverns below, strangers 
are.each furnished with a light; a monk leads the way, 
and we pass along a winding passage, where all is dark 
and silent. Other passages branch out to the right and 
left, and if we follow them, we find that they cross and 
re-cross each other in all directions, like the streets, lanes, 
and alleys of a city. It is impossible to say how far they 
extend, but it must be to an immense distance in all 
directions : some of them are not more than three feet 
wide, and so low that you have to stoop to get through 
them; some of them are choked up with rubbish, and 
others suddenly terminate. Sometimes there are steps to 
ascend or descend, and sometimes open arched spaces like 
apartments. The sides of these caverns are adorned with 
Painsings, and carved monuments with ancient inscrip- 
tions. Multitudes of tombs ate excavated in the sides of 
them, in which the dead of other ages were deposited. 
From the intricate character of the place, however, it is 
not safe to travel far, for cases have occurred in which 
rash explorers have been nearly or wholly lost. 

Let us then pause, and ask what was the origin of 
these catacombs? A simple question, but one very 
difficult to answer. Probably they were excavated two 
thousand years ago, more or less, and supplied materials 
for building ancient Rome. No doubt they were carried 
on for ages, and most likely among those who wrought 





in them were many condemned for real or fancied crimes. 
Similar, but less extensive, catacombs exist at Naples, in 
Sicily, Crete, and other places. However they were 
formed, they still exist—the most wonderful monument 
of Rome. Their most remarkable feature is their con- 
nection with Christianity. It seems likely that, at an 
early period, converts to the Gospel were found among 
the workers in the catacombs. It may be that these con- 
verts preached the faith of Christ, and told of spiritual 
freedom and a heavenly home to those who were doomed 
to dwell in darkness. There is strong reason to believe 
that in the times of persecution many found a refuge 
there, and the freedom of worship which was denied them 
aboveground. The Church in the catacombs is a fact in 
history.. But while these dark vaults afforded shelter to 
the living, they spatien a resting-place to the dead, 
Many indeed were the disciples of Christ who were buried 
there. Their bodies were deposited in niches made for 
the purpose, and afterwards closed. Inscriptions belong- 
ing to many of these still remain, although multitudes 
have been removed. In course of time an idea of sanctity 
was attached to the place, and popes and princes coveted 
the honour of. being there entombed. Hence it is that 
the memorials of the dead belong to a series of centuries, 
and are of every kind, from the rudest and the simplest 
to the most elaborate. An American writer says, “ We 
meet on every side with tombs and chapels, paintings 
and inscriptions ; and for three hundred years the entire 
Christian population of Rome found sepulture in these 
recesses.” Among those who were here buried we 
may mention—Cedwalla, king of the West Saxons; Con- 
rad, king of the Mercians; Offa, king of the Saxons; 
and Ina, king of the Anglo-Saxons, with his queen 
Eldiburga. 

As we have said, the inscriptions are of very different 
kinds. Most of them are in Latin, but some of them in 
such bad Latin, that it is difficult to translate them. 
Some are more or less in Greek, and even Hebrew may 
be met with. These inscriptions record the resting-places 
of martyrs, and of others of all ages. ‘The oldest date 
discovered reaches back to the time of Vespasian and 
the destruction of Jerusalem. From this time they ex- 
tend onward over several centuries. Many of these 
monuments bear representations of a dove, or a palm 
branch, or of other Christian emblems ; more frequently, 
they bear what is called the monogram of Christ—a figure 
formed of the first two Greek letters of the Saviour’s 
name. Indeed, devices of various kinds are so numerous, 
that we cannot pretend to mention them. The fi 
of men and women, of Scripture incidents, and of Chris- 
tian rites, are also, in many ways, most interesting and 
instructive. ' 

Roman Catholic writers have tried to justify their 
corruptions of religion by nupeong. to the inscriptions 
and paintings of the catacombs. But it may be truly 
said, that not one of the monuments of early date favours 
in any way the superstitions of that Church. If there is 
one lesson more plainly taught us than another by what 
the catacombs reveal, it is that for many long years 
Rome was a stranger to those perversions of the Gospel 
which she now proclaims as of Divine appointment and 
primitive adoption. The Christians of the catacombs 
marked the cross upon their graves, but never the crucifix. 
They represented Christ in many forms, but never in 
agony. ‘They never painted or carved the Divine Being. 
They recorded no prayers to the Virgin and saints, nor 
petitions for the dead. They were strangers to purga- 
tory, and in many other respec.s represent those pure 
ages when men leaned on Christ alone for salvation, and 
believed that to be absent from the body was to be pre- 
sent with the Lord. 
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In all these respects and many others, then, our faith 
is confirmed, and the modern creed and rites of Rome 
are condemned. Yet it is sad to think that while Rome 
counts all who were entombed in the catacombs as saints 
or martyrs, she refuses to learn from them to renounce 
her errors; and not only so, persecutes and oppresses to 
the full extent of her power, like the pagan emperors, 
those who profess the faith for which the martyrs of the 
catacombs died. Thankful we are to that Providence 
which has preserved these venerable memorials of the 
early Church. But it becomes us also to be thankful 
that the Church among us is free, that we can openly 
profess the Gospel, and that there is no human power 
which can restrain us from following Christ. 

We may return again to these catacombs, as we should 
like to let our readers hear the very words in which those 
ancient saints related their sufferings, or declared their 
faith and hope. We should also like to mention. some of 
the more remarkable and interesting pictorial repre- 
sentations which have been found there. In this case, 
we who are living may gather profit and instruction 
from a visit to the city of the dead. 








CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT BEAVERS. 
An American writer communicates some interesting ob- 
servations of the habits of these little animals, whom the 
Creator has endowed with such surprising instinct. He 


says :— 

** The habits and habitations of beavers furnish many 
interesting lessons of study to the woodman and hunter, 
whether scientific naturalists or not. In our boyhood 
the principal sources of information respecting them were 
the old dams and traces of dams that were found on 
every little brook where we fished, or when we gathered 
cowslips. ‘These beaver-dams consisted of ridges of 
earth about four feet above the common level of the 
‘beaver meadow’ flats, running each way from the brook 
to rising land. We found great numbers of these dams 
where it would be hard to understand how they could 
ever make cw of sufficient depth for the beavers’ 
use. But the brooks in the primeval forest, before the 
inroads of civilisation, afforded more water than in 
modern times, and in many instances the marshy pools 
which the beavers’ habits require, by a natural process, 
have grown up and filled to solid land. Asin the older 
parts of the country no new works were found, it was 
generally understood that the beavers left and moved off 
whenever civilised settlements grew up near them, and 
we have been surprised to find in this region the evidence 
of so many living beavers. On the different tributaries 
of the St. John River there are some hundreds of them 
caught every year, and they do not seem to diminish. 
Hunting parties, whether of white men or Indians, con- 
sisting usually of two or three men, often get from ten 
to twenty beavers in a winter’s hunt. Lumbering 
operations have a tendency to drive them to the small 
brooks and head sources of the rivers, for when found 
on ‘driving streams,’ their dams have to be torn away; 
but they do not seem particularly shy of men or settle- 
ments, unless their dams or houses are destroyed. Four 
or five years ago, it is said, a company of them built 
dams or houses in the town of Ashland, only two miles 
from the village, or corner, as it is called, and stayed 
two years, when a part were caught, and the rest driven 
away by the hunters. 

“There are two kinds of them, differing only in habits. 
For some reason, now and then one of them usually 
wanders alone, and has only ahole in the bend of the 
river to live in, while they generally live in pairs of 
families, building dams and houses, and providing stores 








in companies; hence the term ‘family,’ or ‘ working 
beavers.’ The supposition is that the bank beavers are 
such as have for some reason come short of a mate, or 
for idleness have been driven from the ponds and houses ; 
they are the same arimals every way, only exiles. The 
law of industry among the working beavers is well attested 
to by hunters. Their dams or houses are built anew, or 
remodelled every autumn, and in a way to suit the height 
of the water during the succeeding winter or spring. ‘The 
object of the dam seems to be to regulate the height of 
the water at their paper Reape they have two or three 
berths at different heights, where they sleep dry, but 
with their tails in the water, thus being warned of any 
change in the rise or fall of the water. Some houses 
stand six feet, at least, above the surface of the meadow, 
covered with mud, in the form of a round coal pit, but 
so intersected with sticks of wood as to be strong; and 
the weight of three or four men makes no- impression 
upon it. A ‘full family,’ as hunters call them, consists 
of the parental pair, and the males of the next genera- 
tion, with their mates. When the tribe gets larger they 
colonise. Some timein the autumn, all the single ones of 
both sexes congregate, from considerable distances, at the 
deepest lake in the vicinity, where they choose their 
mates ; how ceremonious the nuptials we cannot say ; 
then they all go home, the female following her mate, 
and all go to work, first putting the house and dam in 
order for winter, then laying in their stock of wood, the 
bark of which is their winter food. They go up the 
streams, some three miles, for their wood, and float it 
down to their houses; and then, in some mysterious 
way, make it lie in a pile at the bottom of the pond, out- 
side of the house, where they may take it at any time in 
the winter for use. It is said, that no human hands can 
disturb that without its rising, and remaining afloat till 
the beavers have the handling of it. But we do not feel 
uite sure what is fact, and what is conjecture, go 
the beaver, whose works are so much in the night, an 
deep under water. The fall of the year is a busy time 
with them, and it is interesting to see their new dams in 
rocess of building, as we sometimes find them across 
ge boating streams ; and, not unfrequently, boatmen 
and river drivers tear away the dams and get a good 
head of water for their own use.” 








A GAME AT MARBLES. 


Many years ago, a clergyman was going, one Sunday 
morning, from his house to his school-room. He 
walked through a number of back streets, and as he 
turned a corner, he saw assembled a party of little boys, 
who were eagerly playing at marbles. On seeing a 
ore Sppevaching, they began to gather up their 
marbles, and run away as fast as they could. Oue little 
fellow, not having seen the pastor as soon as the rest, 
could not accomplish this so soon ; and before he had suc- 
ceeded in gathering up his marbles, the minister had closed 
upon him, and p! his hand upon his shoulder. There 
they were, face to face—tlie minister and the poor little 
ragged boy, who had been caught in the act of playing at 
marbles on Sunday morning. And how did the minister 
deal with the boy ? for thisis what I want you to observe, 
He might have said to the boy, ‘‘ What are you doing 
here? You are breaking the Sa bath ; don’t you deserve 
to be punished for thus breaking the command of God?” 
But he did nothing of the kind. He simply said, 

¢ Have you found all your marbles ? ” 

‘¢ No,” said the boy ; **I have not.” 

“Then I will help you find them.” Whereupon he 
kneeled down, and helped to look for the marbles; and 
as he did so, he remarked, ‘I liked to play at marbles, 
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when a little boy, very much, and I think I could beat 
you; but,” he added, ‘“‘I never played marbles on 
Sunday.” 

The little boy’s attention was arrested. He liked his 
friend’s face, and began to wonder who he was. Then 
the minister said, ‘‘I am going to a place where I think 
you would like to be—will you come with me?” 

“Where do you live?” 

‘‘T live at such and such a place,” was the reply. 

““ Why, that is the minister’s house!” exclaimed the 
boy, as if ie did not sup that a kind man and the 
minister of the gospel could be the same person. 

‘‘T am the minister myself; and if you will come with 
me, I think I can do you some good.” 

‘‘ My hands are dirty ; I cannot go.” 

‘Here is a pump; why not wash?” 

“T am so little that I can’t wash and pump at the 
same time.” 

‘Tf you'll wash, I'll pump.” He at once set to work, 
and pumped, and pumped, and pumped; and as he 
pumped, the little boy washed his hands and his face, till 
they were quite clean. 

“My hands are wringing wet, and I don’t know how 
to dry them.” 

The minister pulled out of his pocket a clean pocket- 
handkerchief, oan offered it to the boy. 

* But it is clean.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” was the reply; ‘but it was made to be 
dirtied.” 

The little boy dried his. hands and face with the hand- 
kerchief, and then accompanied the minister to the door 
of the Sunday-school. : gh 

Twenty years after the minister was walking in a 
street in a large city, when a tall gentleman tapped him 
on the shoulder, and looking into his face said, ‘‘ You 
don’t remember me? ” 

‘* No,” said the minister, ‘‘ I don’t.” 

“Do you remember, twenty years ago, finding a little 
boy playing at marbles on Sunday? Do you remem- 
ber that boy’s being too dirty to go to school, and your 
pumping for him, and speaking kindly to him, and 
taking him to sehool?” . 

+6 Oh!” said the minister, ‘* I do remember.” 

‘“‘ Sir,” said the gentleman, ‘‘I was that boy. I rose 
in business, and became a leading man. I have attained 
a good position in society; and on seeing you to-day in 
the street, I felt bound to come to you, and tell you that 
it is to your kindness, and wisdom, and Christian dis- 
cretion—to your having dealt with me lovingly, gently, 
and kindly, and also at the same time aggressively—that 
I owe, under God, all that I have attained, and all that 
I am at the present day.” 








TEMPERANCE AND THE POST-OFFICE. 

In the village where I live (writes our informant) not 
far from London, the principal public-house is also the 
post-office, and any person who wishes to post a bulky 
packet, or to make any inquiry, or to buy stamps, is 
compelled to transact his or her business over the bar, 
surrounded by the fumes of beer, and possibly by the din 
of oaths. 

Are there many such post-offices in the country? I 
should certainly suppose that there are not, or that if 
there are, the fact escaped the notice of the Post- 
office authorities. It can hardly be the intention of Sir 
Rowland Hill, for example, that the beneficent institu- 
tion which he directs should ally itself with the beershop 
interest, or become the means of continually leading into 
temptation those who avail themselves of its advantages. 
Why should an honest youth, who wants to get a 





postage-stamp for a letter to his old father at home, be 
compelled to go into a public-house, probably to be 
hailed by the ready invitation of some half-drunken 
associate to ‘‘ sit down and take a glass?” 

I hope that some member of Parliament who is 
interested in ‘the temperance cause will take this matter 
up, and move for a return of the number of public-houses 
ot the United Kingdom which are employed as post- 
offices. 








Eminent Christians. 
—- oe -- 
OLYMPIA MORATA., 

Tne life of Olympia Fulvia Morata was indeed a 
chequered one. She was born at Ferrara in 1526, ‘and 
was the daughter of a man eminent for his accomplish- 
ments. Olympia was distinguished as a child for her ex- | 

traordinary talents. At the age of twelve she knew both 
Greek and Latin, and something of rhetoric and philo- 
me gic Her poems were admired for their elegance, and 
all she wrote displayed unusual ability. The Duchess 
of Ferrara,-who had heard of her talent, invited her to 
be the companion and teacher of her daughter Anna. 
With this invitation she complied, but did not relax in 
her zeal for study amid the attractions of the court. 
During the nine years of her residence at court, she made 
— progress in learning, and in particular in the 
owledge of the Scriptures, which she studied in the 
original. There is no evidence, however, of any decided 
religious change in her until 1548. In that year her 
father died, and Olympia appears to have forsaken her 
-_ and prospects at court, that she might minister to 
er dying parent. She found herself. with a mother 
destitute of fortune, and three sisters and a brother who 
required to be educated. Then it was, in that dark 
hour, that she learned to know, and love, and trust in her 
Redeemer. She no longer halted between two opinions, 
but was resolved to live and die in the true faith. 
Looked at from a human point of view, this was a 
perilous resolution, but she knew who could provide. She 
therefore applied herself courageously to her duties, do- 
mestic and religious, and laboured with her pen to aid in 
supporting the family. It was a great change, but doubt- 
less she felt it better to be in a cottage with the love of 
Christ in her heart, than to be in a palace, as she had 
been a few months before, but a stranger to true religion. 
Two years after her father’s death, she was married 
to a young German, a medical student, and a man of 
decided Protestant principles. Soon after the marriage, 
the husband, Andrew Grunthler, went to Germany, to 
seek for a professorship. He returned without obtaining 
his object. Strong in her affection for the man with 
whom she had cast in her lot, she willingly went back 
with him to Germany, and bade adieu to all she loved at 
Ferrara, Accompanied by her young brother Emilio 
and her husband, she went to Augsburg, where she was 
most honourably received. From Augsburg they pro- 
ceeded to Schweinfurt, where an appointment awaited 
Grunthler. While there, the news came that the Duchess 
of Ferrara, who had been a professed Protestant, had 
gone back to Popery. ‘This was a sad blow to her, but 
she was comforted by the constancy of her own mother. 
‘My mother,” says she, “ has remained firm during this 
storm. To God be all the glory, for all that we receive 
comes from him.” Of another whom she had known 
she writes:—“Fannio, a pious man and most con- 
stant in the faith, after being two years in prison, whom 
neither his being half dead, nor the love of his wife and 
children, could detach from the truth, has been hanged 
and his body burned ; and as if this were not enough, 
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his bones were ordered to be thrown into the river Po,” 
The sufferings of the disciples in Italy and France were 
a burden to her spirit. She therefore wrote to her for- 
mer companion, the princess Anna, a letter which breathes 
the most exalted piety, and the noblest sentiments, im- 

loring the princess to declare her own opinions and to 
Nofend the Christians so cruelly persecuted. 

Trouble followed her steps. Schweinfurt was besieged, 
and to the disorders of an unbridled soldiery were soon 
added famine and the plague. Her husband was attacked 
with plague, but providentially recovered. At last, 
after a fourteen months’ siege, the town was taken by 
assault, given up to pillage, and reduced to ashes. 
Olympia and her husband took refuge in the Protestant 
ch but that too was set on fire, and they narrowly 
escaped from the flames. She writes a touching account 
of their flight. Her husband was twice taken by the 
soldiers, while she herself was in the utmost danger and 
distress. She says, ‘My distracted heart cried with un- 
utterable groans, ‘ Help me, help me, Lord, for Christ’s 
sake!’ nor did I cease till he did help and freed my 
husband. I wish you had seen me with my hair all in 
disorder, covered with rags, for they took our very gar- 
ments from us. In my fiight I lost my shoes, and had 
no stockings, and I had to escape over stones and rocks, 
so that I do not know how I got on, I often said, ‘I shall 
certainly fall down dead, 1 can go no further;’ then 
I cried to God, ‘O Lord, if thou wilt that I should live, 
command thine angels to sustain me, for of myself I can- 
not.’” She was at this time suffering the effects of a ter- 
tian feyer, but she says, “ God did not forsake us, though 
the very clothes were taken off our backs, for he sent us, 
while on the way, fifteen crowns in gold by a gentleman 
whom we knew not, and then led us to other gentlemen 
who clothed us in a suitable manner.” The whole of 
this letter is worthy of a martyr. Escaped from siege, 
famine, plague, fire, enemies, and nakedness, they at last 
settled at Heidelberg, where they found a comfortable 
home. “Qur hope is only in another and a better 
country,” she writes; “we know that this world is not 
our home, but appointed to us to sojourn in for a time, 
God abundantly compensates us for all misfortunes by his 
infinite goodness.” All her wants and wanderings had 
not shaken her confidence in her Father above. But her 
life was fast ebbing away. Adversity had done its work 
upon her delicate frame, and she felt that she should soon 
be removed. The next year, 1555, in which she died, 
was one in which many martyrs went to heaven. In 
July she writes, “I grow weaker and weaker, and the 
fever never leaves me, God thus chastens us, that we 
may not perish with the world.” Her last letter was 
addressed to her friend, the famous Celio Secundo Curio, 
and in it she calmly describes her dying state and her 
bright hopes. ‘Farewell, excellent Celio,” she says, 
“and when you hear of my death do not grieve, for I 
know that I shall be victorious at the last, and I desire 
to depart and to be with Christ.” A few hours after 
this was written, her spirit fled to a brighter world. 

Her husband bore noble testimony to her pure and 
elevated piety, and her manifold excellencies had en- 
deared her to all who knew her. She was only in her 
twenty-ninth year when she died, but she written 
and published much, and had carried on a correspon- 
denee with some of the most learned Protestants of her 
time. Her life has been often written, and she is de- 
servedly remembered as one of the most eminent among 
the Christians of Italy. To the Christian, the letters 
she wrote, and the noble constancy she displayed during 
the last seven years of her changeful life, are her best me- 
merial. And doubtless, as one who knew her well wrote, 
soon after her decease, “ Our Olympia is not dead, buy 





lives a blessed and immortal life with Christ ; and after all 
her trials and sufferings she has been received into her 
rest. She lives, and lives for ever.” Her husband and 
her brother only survived her two months, They were 
all buried in the same tomb, and a suitable epitaph was 
inscribed upon it. The Academy of Heidelberg ordained | 
that the house they had lived in should bear an inscrip> 
tion, and be preserved at the expense of the city, 








THE STORM. 

A LONELY bark, by bounding seas 
Toss’d wildly to and fro, 

Dashed o'er the billows’ foaming brow 

” To foaming deeps Pe ; 
rash echoed eras e quivering spars 
Broke o’er the leaping side, . 

And left the bark a shattered wreck, ~ 
The stormy waves to ride. 


The sturdy soamen struggled hard 
To hold the yielding helm, 

And keep the ship free from the seas 
That threatened to o’erwhelin ; 

But when the plunging billows spurn’d 
Their impotent control, 

They flew to drown their gloomy fears 
In the accursed bowl, 


Upon the raging ocean, then 
elpless was ett the bark,” 

To the wild mercy of the waves, 
Amid the tempest dark. 

Upon the deck alone there stood 
A man of courage high— 

A hero—from whose bosom fear 
Had never drawn a sigh. 


With folded arms, erect he stood, 
His countenance was mild, 

And, calmly gazing on the scene, 
He bowed his head and smiled. 

A wild shriek from the cabin rose, 
Up rushed his beauteous bride ; 

With locks dishevelled, and in tears, 
She trembled by his side, 

“Oh, why, my love, upon thy lips,” 
She cried, “ doth pla that. eal, 

While all is gloom and terror here, 
And I must weep the while?” 

No werd the warrior spoke, but 
Drew from beneath his vest 

A poniard bright, and placed the point 
Against her heaving breast. 

She started not, nor shrieked in dread, 
As she had shrieked before; 

But stood, astonished, and surveyed 
His tranquil features o’er. 


**Oh, why, my love, dost thou not start ? 
May not thy blood be spilt?” 

With sweet composure she replied, 
“ My husband holds the hilt.” 

** Dost wonder, then, that I am calm— 
That fear shakes not my form ? 

I ne’er can tremble while I know 
My God divects the storm.” 








‘WILBERFORCE AND THE BIBLE. 

Aw incident befell Mr. Wilberforce in early life which 
was productive of consequences the most important and 
delightful to all the friends of humanity and religion, 
He was in the twenty-fourth year of his age when he was 
elected member for Hull, Yorkshire. He attended the 
county election afterward, and such was the charm of his 
eloquence on that occasion, in the large castle area at 
York, that the people all cried out, “* We will have that 
little man for our, member.” He was then one of the 
gayest of the gay; not, a vicious man, but peculiar for 

is wit and his distinction in the fashionable circles. He 
was always remarkable for his wit; but it became 
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innocuous under Christian principles. He went to pay 
a visit to a relation, and was accompanied by Isaac 
Milner, afterward Dean of Carlisle. Mention was made 
of a certain individual who moved ‘in the same rank, an 
ecclesiastical gentleman, a man devoted to his duty. Mr. 
Wilberforce said regarding him that “he thought he 
carried things too far.” ‘To which Mr. Milner said he 
was “inclined to think Mr. W. would form a different 
estimate on the subject were he carefully to the 
whale of the New Testament.” His friend Wilberforce 
replied that he would take him at his word; and read it 
through with pleasure. They were both Greek scholars, 
and in their journey they perused the New Testament 
together. ‘That single perusal was so blessed to Mr. W. 
that he became a new man. The witty songster, the joy 
and crown of Doncaster races, became the Christian 
senator and the strong advocate of negro emancipation. 
This was the consequence, these were the happy results of 
an attentive reading of the Holy Scriptures. They afford 
a proof of the Divine authority of those sacred books, 
and that their contents are calculated to make men wiser, 
and happier, and better even in this world. 








THE LUNATIC'S PRAYER. 

In a garden of Berlin, a canary bird was found, bearin 

on its neck a small note. The address was shpat? 
den lieben Gott—To the good Lord.” ‘The finder broke 
the seal, and found that it contained a tale of sorrow and 
an earnest request. It was written by a lady, an inmate 
of a private lunatic asylum—the unfortunate one pleading 
for relief from her sad situation. She complained that 
the misrule and self-will of a rude female attendant were 
the cause of her suffering. All explanations to her rela- 
tives were vain, because this attendant attributed her 
complainings to a diseased mind, and punished her for 
attempting to make known her situation. The benevo- 
lent individual who found the note determined to inves- 
tigate the matter. The lady’s name was subscribed in 
full, so that her friends were easily found. She was 


removed to another institution. In a few months the |. 


best wishes of her friends were gratified. She was fully 
restored. 








THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 
An agent for foreign missions preached in a certain 
town in America, and on the next day called in com- 
pany on the people to receive their contributions, They 
came to avery poor hut, in which dwelt a mother in 
Israel, They called, but did not expect to receive a 
contribution, The old lady was above seventy years of 
age; she was bent nearly double by age and infirmities, 
She supported herself and a helpless daughter by 
spinning flax.. She said to the visitors, “‘ I am glad you 
have come; I was afraid you would not; and last night 
I lay awake and prayed that God would send some one, 
and now you are here.” 
She handed them 3s. 6d,, which she had that: morn- 
ing procured, The agent declined taking it, thinking 
it herself, She insisted on his taking 
it. He wrote her name on the subscription paper, 
and put 3s, 6d, opposite, and told her he would pay it, 
and. that she should keep her money for herself’ and 
daughter, She burst into tears, and said, ‘‘ What have 
I done, that you won't let me give this money? I 
have prayed for fry years for the heathen, and yes- 
terday you told us the time had come for us to give as 
well ag pray, and I was glad of it; and now you won't 
let me give this money; it is very hard!” ‘The agent 
took the money. Would that all Christians possessed a 
similar spirit | 





A CONTRAST. 
“ DURING a revival of religion,” said a speaker at a public 
meeting, ‘‘two young men at college were seriously im- 
P at the same time. One of them had been remark- 
ably correct in his general deportment; the other was a 
wild youth, As they walked one evening, they agreed to 
call upon their pastor, and make known to him their state 
of mind, They came to the gate, when one of the young 
men leaned over the fence and said, ‘I think I shall not 
goin; I do not know that it will do me any good.’ Hig 
companion replied, ‘ You can do as you please; but, for 
myself, I am resolved to goin.’ Here they - The 
former passed on. Before the time to uate arrived, 
he was expelled from college for immorality; he then 
sunk rapidly in vice, went to the West Indies, and there 
died, not long after, the victim of intemperance. The 
other went in, opened his heart, and received direction in 
the way of life, He soon found peace of mind, entered 
the ministry, and now stands before you, a sinner saved 


by grace.” 








THE MESS OF POTTAGE. 
(Gen, xxv.) 

*¢ Or all the patriarchs,” says Bishop Hall, “ none made 
so little noise in the world as Isaac ; none lived either so 
privately or so innocently; neither know I whether he 
approved himself a better son or husband.” Re his 
beautiful wife—the romantic Oriental story of w 

pig is recorded by the sacred historian—had two 
sons, Esau and Jacob. Their characters early exhibited 
a marked diversity. ‘The boys grew: and Esau was a 
cunning hunter, a man of the field; and Jacob was a 
plain man, dwelling in tents.” Esau found employ-. 
ment congenial to his impulsive nature in chasing on 
foot the wild tenants of the desert, as the Arab lad to-day 
runs down even the swift le, and bears it home in 
triumph ; and thus he nursed those physical and mental 
qualities which trained him ultimately for the kindred 
but more perilous office of a military leader of some four 
PO a a disposi 

acob, on the o' , was of a retiring disposition 

preferring the comforts of home, and employing himself 
in the simple pursuits of pastoral life. e actual cha- 


racteristics of each suggested their ive modes of 
life, and their modes of life would co and develo 
their natural characteristics. As time and weal 


increased, Jacob became increasingly the child of home 
and civilisation, and of the diplomacy of civilisation, 
Esau nurtured in the fields that bold and tameless nature 
which addicted him to hunting and war. Yet, if rivalry 
or conflict should ever arise between the brothers, the 
shrewd intellect of the one might still find methods to 
parry the sword of the other, 

It may seem strange, and yet it is true, that Esau 
should be the favourite son of his gentle father. But 
Isaac had the sympathies of the Bedouin race, and 
affection often leads towards contraries; besides whi 
Isaac had an Arab preference for the choice dishes 
game which Esau brought from the hunting-field, over 
the abundance of the less dainty fare of the fold and the 
crop. On the other hand, the younger son was especially 
beloved by his mother ; and as he was constantly at home, 
she was able to exercise a crafty influence over him, an 
make him an agent in her plots for securing his pre-emi- 
nence in the family, Jacob, too, seems, in his early days, 
to have shared some of his mother’s cunning ; and, learn- 
ing from her that a superior career had been predicted 
for him, he was not content to leave the fulfilment with 
Providence, but was ever on the watch to obtain from his 
brother the relinquishment of those natural rights which, 
as the firstborn, he possessed, 
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While waiting for this opportunity, an incident oc-~ 
curred which, however trifling in itself, involved im- 
portant consequences. One day Jacob was engaged in 
preparing a pottage of lentiles, when his brother Esau 
amived from the hunting-field. It has been truly said 
that the “ uncivilised or semi-civilised man is a child in 
his appetites, and the hunger of such a man isa mad- 
ness.” (Civilised people, who are accustomed regularly to 
— of their meals, think little or nothing of their 
‘ood, except when actually eating it; but it is very dif- 
ferent with the Bedouin, even to this day. His tem- 
perance and frugality are from necessity, not from 
choice ; for in their nature these men are gluttonous, and 
they will eat anything and everything, till they are 
gorged. “I have sometimes amused myself,” says Mr. 
Stephens, “ with trying the variety of their appetites, 
and I never knew them refuse anything that could be 
eaten. ‘Their stomach was literally their god; and the 
only chance of doing anything with them was by first 
aking it a grateful offering.”* ‘‘ We are thoroughly 
persuaded,” says Dr. Kitto, ‘‘ that among the uncivilised 
people of different countries there would be thousands of 
voluntary candidates for sacrifice upon the altars, if it 
were well understood that, as among tlte ancient Gauls, 
the victim would, for a whole tbat previously, be fed on 
the choicest dainties of the land.” 

Let these circumstances be kept in mind, and we shall 
better understand the allusion to the otherwise gentle and 
godly Isaac, when it is said even of him that he was not 
insensible to these appeals—that ‘‘ he loved Esau because 
he did eat of his venison ;” and we shall be better prepared 
for the incident here recorded. The elder brother returned 
from the hunting-field. He was weary, and hungry, 
and faint. The coarsest fare would have been welcome ; 
but he scented the ce of that savoury dish, and 

Jacob to feed him with it. The latter felt that 
his long desired opportunity had come, and he made his 
brother’s necessity the stepping-stone to his own ad- 
vantage. ‘¢ And Jacob said, Sell me this day thy birth- 
right.” Esau, in his extremity, agreed, and Jacob, 


making the most of the transaction, pressed the bargain | 


closer, and exacted an oath in confirmation of the 


transaction. Then, and not till then, did Jacob give his | 
brother “bread and pottage of lentiles; and he did eat ' 


and drink, and rose up and went his way: thus Esau,” 
it is added, ‘despised his birthright.” ‘‘ Surely,” says 
Bishop Hall, “there was never any meat, except the for- 
bidden fruit, bought so dear as this broth of Jacob.” 

It is not our intention to criticise the conduct of Jacob 
and his mother in these transactions. Whether their 
motives were altogether mercenary, or whether—as seems 
more probable—they were founded on a mistaken inter- 
pretation of the purposes of Providence, or whether 
Jacob sought the transfer to himself of the temporal or 
the spiritual heritage, or both, we shall not attempt to 
determine. We shall, on this occasion, refer rather to 
the character and course of Esau, as here depicted, and 
shall find in him a type of many in after days. 

Esau is described, in the Epistle to the Hebrews,t as 
a “profane persen, who for one morsel of meat sold his 
birthright.” This word profane has an older and a 
modern usage. It now means anti-religious, and implies 
contempt of religion. It used to mean simply not holy, 
something secular, as distinguished from that which is 
religious, as when we speak of profane history in contra- 
distinction to sacred. Thus Esau was “‘ a profane person.” 
There was the mess of pottage ; it was near; he saw it— 
smelt it ; he was famished and faint—he longed to taste 
it; the advantage of doing so was present, immediate, 





* Incidents of Travel.” + Heb. xii. 16, 


unquestionable. The birthright was of incomparably 
higher value, but it was remote, intangible ; he might not 
live to possess it. So, for the sake of the present hour 
of ease and pleasure, he forfeited the future but sub- 
stantial advantage; for a mess of pottage he bartered his 
birthright. Hence the New Testament writer pronounced 
him a “ profane,” a secular, a worldly person; and the 
Old Testament chronicler records, ‘‘ Thus Esau despised 
his birthright.” 

But in all this Esau was a representative man. In his 
folly and moral falseness he was a type of multitudes 
who have come after him, and of many whose lot has 
been cast amid higher providential and religious privi- 
leges. . ‘‘ The wonder is,” says an accomplished preacher, 
“¢ after all, that men can be destroyed on so small a stock of 
passions. In our crimeswe are ever the copyists of ourselves 
and of others. . . . Mankind reiterate themselves 
from age to age, from country to country. The heart 
goes through the narrow circle of follies in a thousand 
spheres. h generation is the poor echo of its prede- 
cessor. We are bug eam by the novelty of seductions 
which were old in the days of Peter, and John, and Paul” — 
old in the days of Esau. 

The Bedouin chieftain forfeiting his birthright for his 
brother’s pottage is an illustration of the worldling in 
every age. It has been truly said that “ worldliness is 
the spirit of childhood carried on into manhood.” You 
tell the child he must control his appetite for the sake of 
his health, and not e too bountifully, because the 
dish is dainty ; but he dislikes your precautions, thinks 
that that which is so pleasing cannot be injurious, and 
would run the risk of future ill for the sake of present 
gratification. And what was Esau, what is the worldling, 
but an overgrown child, with something in them of the 
gambler’s spirit? You tell the schoolboy of the evils of 
misspent opportunities—the value of education—that 
future prosperity depends on present diligence; but the 
day is fine, the birds are singing, the school-room is hot, 
the task is hard, the self-denial is great, and he fain would 

lay—at least to-day. You tell the youth before whom 
ife is just opening that it is of infinite moment that right 
' principles should be early implanted—that right direction 
should be given to the life—that a right goal should be 
kept in view: but he thinks it hard that he should so 
| soon be put under restraint; the cup of pleasure is 
, Sweet—he will only sip, and not drink deep, its exhila- 
rating draught. You preach to men against the vanity 
of earthly good—the uncertainty of life—the peril of 
neglecting the priceless interests of the soul: but gold 
is as precious and as powerful as ever, and the tricks of 
| trade are profitable, and the ions of men are ve 
strong, and the overtures of sin very seductive, and life 
may be long, and death may be remote, and the soul may 
at last, perhaps, be saved. Such men are but children of 
a larger growth: they are like Esau, with his mess of 
pottage. 

Thus the old alternative is evermore repeated, and the 
choice has to be made by each of us—the present and 
the future, meat and mind, appetite and spirit, mammon 
and God, the mess of pottage and the Father's blessing. 
The one is an immediate advantage: it appeals to sight 
and sense; it proffers the gold with which you may buy 
comfort, lands, titles, power ; with which you may gra- 
tify appetite and please the taste; or with which you 
may rule man, and be almost worshipped by multi- 
tudes, who shall be happy in your smile, and rejoice to 
kiss the hem of your garment. is is the ** mess of 
pottage.” On the other hand, there is the inward and 
abiding good, the birthright of the regenerate soul, the 
blessings which outlive all the perishable satisfactions of 
time, which shall be when the robes of rank are moth- 
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eaten and mouldering, when the gold has taken to itself 
when sceptres have cankered,'when heaven and 
have passed away. This is the Father’s hene- 
diction. 

We see that the course of Esau—type of so many in 
after days—wes foolish, criminal, and miserable. 

It was foolish. To appease an appetite, he resigned 
the rights of the firstborn, For a moment's gratification, 
he bartered years of blessing. How many have followed 
in his steps! To please a palate, to thrill.a nerve with 
transient delight, to taste mad delirium of revenge, 
to exercise a i sonnge § wer, they imperil the loss of 
character, reputation, their temporal and eternal welfare ; 
they squander their spiritual birthrights for a morsel of 
meat; they forfeit the blessing of God and of man fora 
mess of pottage. Ia not this the act of wilful and inex- 
cusable folly? Will not the Only Wise righteously 
brand that man ‘a fool?” 

It is criminal. True, in this case, Providence over- 
ruled the event for the accomplishment of his own de- 
signs; but the act was not in itself, on that account, less 
goty And when men follow in the course of Esau, 

ey share his criminality, with all the additional aggra- 
vation of their De orig ig AT ga thwart the 
Vv urposes of their Creator, e their spiritual 
nainie to an animal existence, make the soul the serf of 
the flesh, violate the direct commands of God, and do 
despite to. that , fips of grace and that scheme of re- 
demption by which they might be sayed, and sanctified, 
and glorified. 

It is miserable. The gratification was momentary. No 
sooner was it tasted than it ended. The flame of appe- 
tite flickered for an instant, and then expired, But the 
long days of remorse followed—the gnawings of vain and 
useless sorrow, and self-contempt, and hate. Esau found 
in his father no change of mind in reference to the 
blessing, although “he sought it diligently, with tears.” 

Reader, take warning by his example. Barter not 
away thy spiritual birthright. Sell it not for all the 
flowers of "Feden_—all the garlands of honour—all the 

wer of empires—all the sceptres of kings, Choose that 

tter part which shall not be taken away. ‘‘ For what 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” 





= 





TWENTY APHORISMS. 

1, Hoty things are toogood,and sinful things are too bad, 
to be laughed at; for all that is holy requires reverence, and 
all that is sinful calls for repentance. 

‘ 2. Religion, though true, will not save a man who is not 
rue, 

3. The highest exercise of reason is to cease reasoning 
about those things which are above reason. 

4, Prosperity was the blessing of the Old Testament, but 
sanctified afflictions are the blessings of the New. 

5. A meek and quiet behaviour may commend us to men, 
but it is a meek and quiet spirit that commends us to God. 

6. They who reject the light may expect to lose the light, 

‘7. None but holy men shall see the Holy One; for 
without holiness none shall see God. 

8, Education without religion is only painted morality, 

9. Happiness is internal, not external. 

10. Riches are something more than a man k 
7 a very faithfulness God afflicts; it is therefore good 

icted. 

12, The highest service on earth is to be the servant of 
fa the highest honour in both worlds is to be one of 
the brethren of Christ and one of the friends of God, 

_ 18, Forsake not God by sinning, lest God forsake you for 
sinning. 

14, A well-spent Sabbath brings all Christian travellors a 
Sabbath-day’s journey nearer to the promised rest, 





15. Give and forgive, bear and forkear, spend and bo | 


spent. 

16. The repentance of the finally impenitent is wisdom 
learnt too late. 

17. Hope and mercy attend an ungodly man to the 
churchyard, but refuse to look into his grave, 

18. Repentance in old age is offering to God the dregs of 
our existence. 

19. There is but one road that leads to life eternal ; there 
are a thousand that lead to‘everlasting death. 

20, A wicked man dies twice in one moment, 








Short Arrows. 


Gop aND OvursELvEs.—“ There are two objects that I 
have ever desired for these forty years to behold—the one 
is my own vileness, and the other is the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ ; and I have always thought that they 
should be viewed together, just as Aaron confessed all the 
sins of all Israel whilst he put them upon the head of the 
scape-goat.” 

Private PrayEr.—God can hear the Zeart without 
the mouth, yet without words the heart is slow in making 
itself heard. This is the true meaning of the injunction, 
* Bring words,” &c., unto the Lord, Unless we pray articu- 
lately, we are apt to pray wanderingly. The late John 
Angell James ‘used to pray aloud so earnestly as to be heard 
by those in an adjoining room, And although it is not 
necessary to articulate louder than to be heard by God, yet 
to be sure that we are praying we should not give up articu- 
lation altogether, 

DeaTH.— Weare not passengers to the grave, but through 
it. Itis not the terminus of the railroad of life, but. a 
tunnel through which we must pass if we would emerge 
into a higher and brighter state of existence. True, as we 
enter this tunnel, its dark and cheerless aspect may and 
will engender fears, but if is because we cannot realise the 
beauty and glory of the scenery beyond it. Why should we 
shrink at Death? He is the servant whom our heavenly 
Father sends to conduct us from this school of discipline to 
our home on high. Why should we shudder as we stand 
upon the verge of the grave? Itis not the entrance of a 
gloomy dungeon, but the avenue to our Father’s house! 
Our Redeemer has taken the key of the grave from the 

irdle of Death, and passing through the tomb has unlocked 
the gate at the other extremity, and thrown it wide open, 
that all his ransomed brethren may follow him fearlessly, 

InFipEtity.—The wonder then (says John Foster) 
turns on the great provess by which a man could grow to 
the immense intelligence which can know that there is no 
God, What ages and what lights are requisite for this 
attainment! This intelligence involves the very attributes 
of Divinity, while a God is denied. For unless this man is 
omnipresent, unless he is this moment in every place in the 
universe, he cannot know but there may be in some place 
manifestations of a Deity, by which even he would be over- 
powered. If he do not know absolutely every agent in the 
universe, the one that he does not know may be God. If he 
be not himself the chief agent in the universe, and does not 
know what is so, that which is so may be God, If he be 
not in absolute possession of all the propositions that con- 
stitute universal truth, the one which he wants may be 
that there isa God, If he cannot with certainty assign the 
cause of all that he perceives to exist, that cause may be 
God, If he do not know everything that has been done in 
the immeasurable ages that are past, some things may have 
been done by a God, Thus, unless he know all things, that 
is, precludes all other divine existence, by being Deity him- 
self, he cannot know that the Being whose existence he 
rejects does not exist, But he must know thab he does not 
exist, else he deserves equal contempt and compassion for 
the temerity with which he firmly ayows his rejection, 
and acts accordingly, 
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Pouths’ Department, 


THE PRIZE. 
Tir next morning the wind had abated and the rain had 
ceased, but the lawn was saturated with the effects of the 
previous storm, and the paths were in a state that rendered 
walking a very undesirable operation. The young folks at 
the Manor House resolved, if the uncle were at liberty to 


join their circle, to renew the word-battle, and again to con- 


tend for the prize, which at that moment was displaying its 
antiquated charms upon a table in the library. The uncle 
and the father, who were prevented by the condition of the 
roads from taking an intended morning walk to the village, 
were very willing to prefer a seat at the fireside to a walk 
productive of discomfort. 

“ Papa,” said Willie, “I do not know who is to begin. 
Will you name some one ?” 

“Tf I mistake not,” said the father, “‘ we began this battle 
of words yesterday, by calling upon the youngest. Let us 
vary the arrangement, by asking one of the seniors, Walter, 
imitate the governor of a defended castle, and issue forth the 
pass-word.”” 

“ As we are not likely, sir,” said Walter, “to have much 
pleasure to-day out of doors, I think it desirable that we 
should secure a little enjoyment within; I will therefore 
give the leading word, and hope, where practicable, that the 
reply may be in some anecdote or pleasing story that 
may afford us prisoners for the day a fair portion of amuse- 
ment.” 

“ Be it so,’ they all exclaimed; “ but remember, Walter, 
that you will be tried by your own laws.” 

“Tam quite willing,” was the bold reply; then address- 
ing his sister Maude, “ Now, answer, O thou descendant of 
the Saxons, in the presence of this assemblage, to the word 
Puff.” 

* You have said too little,” replied the lady. “The word 
is ambiguous.” 

“ Lady fair, I think you will find I have said too much; 
for I doubt if any of us could reply; but I will treble my 
words, and say—Puff of Wind.” 

One and all of the party thought that Maude must fail ; 
it seemed scarcely possible to comply, according to the 
oot but Maude, after thinking for some time, 
said :— 


A very singular circumstance is narrated in the history of 
the Bank of England, or, rather, of the various important 
events which have occurred in connection with that store- 
house of the nation’s wealth. A gentleman, many years ago, 
obtained a bank-note for £20,000 from the Bank, and on his 
return to his residence, which was near at hand, he took the 
note out of his pocket-book, to deposit it in a place of safety 
until it was required. At this moment, a servant said that 
some one at the door wished to ask him a question, and would 
not detain him an instant. The gentleman rose to give the 
answer, and, placing the note on the mantelpiece, went’to the 
door, answered the epee and returned. Scarcely one 
minute had intervened; no one kad entered the room, and 
the gentleman had only moved a few paces from the room— 
but the bank-note was gone! Diligent search was made, but 
all proved fruitless, At length it was presumed that the open- 
ing of the door had caused a puff of wind, and that this 
unfortunate puff had carried dre note from the mantel- 
shelf into the fire, and there it had been consumed. The 
owner of the note was one of the Bank directors; he therefore 
applied to the Bank, stated his loss, and requested, as the note 
was esc ten. that another note might be given. The 
directors allowed a period to intervene, and then, upon the 
owner giving security, they consented to replace the lost note, 
deeming themselves safe from the possibility of loss by the 
guarantee obtained. Many years Fo ans the gentleman 
died, and his property was divided among his children and 
relatives ; and shortly after, the residence was to be sold, that 
it might be taken down to make way for sundry improvements. 
The materials were disposed of by auction, and purchased by a 
Jew ; and, on down the mantelpiece in the dining-room, 
the lost note for £20,000 was found. ‘The Jew presented it, with- 
out loss of time, at the Bank, and demanded smaller notes in 
exchange, The cashier explained the circumstances, and re- 





fused to pay. The Jew insisted, and urged, as a plea, that as 
the note was good, and had not been stolen by him, they had 
not the power to refuse ; and as to the circumstances, he knew 
nothing about them ; and then giving his address, he added, if 
the money was not sent to him within one hour, he would affix a 
notice on the Exchange, stating that the Bank of England had 
rrp ae? payment. The governors were alarmed, knowing that, 
if the Jew carnied out his threat, there would be a run'upon the 
Bank, which would entail a much greater loss, and might lead 
to direful results; they therefore arrived at the conclusion 
that it would be the wiser policy to pay the amount, and claim 
it from the security. The angry Jew was sent for, and the 
money was paid, © governors applied to the security, and 
received for. answer that the person was dead, that his 
property had been transferred to the various claimants, and 
that there existed no one who could be made amenable. Thus, 
by an unfortunate puff of wind, the Bank lost the goodly sum 
of £20,000. 

“T think,” said Maude, “I have not only responded to 
the test, but taught you some valuable morals.” 

“ What are these lessons of wisdom, thou wise moralist ?” 
cried Walter. 

“The evils arising from the lack of prudence—in placing 
the note, even for a moment, where it ought not to have 
been placed ; from the want of diligence, perseverance, and 
thought when seeking the lost note; the important results 
arising from trifles ; the abiding effects of an unwise act— 
also that, the unoffending oft suffer for the offending; and 
that unknown troubles may be suspended for years over 
a family. Let these suffice, I could give you many 
others.” 

“As you have overwhelmed us by so much wisdom, I 
must take heed, for the future, how I ask my questions ; 
but, my dear Maude, jesting apart, I own you have con- 
quered, and conquered bravely.” 

“T shall display, Mr. Walter, my magnanimity, as well as 
the bravery for which you give me credit, by allowing you 
to escape, and calling upon Arthur.” 

“T hold myself, as in duty bound,” said Arthur, “at your 
service. How do you desire to try me?” 

“ By the word INTEGRITY.” 

“T think,” said Arthur, “I can give you an illustration 
not only of integrity, but of integrity rewarded. As it is 
not in print, and I only heard it once, I must quote it to 
the best of my recollection, and will endeavour to use the 
identical words that were employed.:— 


Long since, a gentleman, whom I know, dined at a friend’s 
house, and there met, he said, a relative of mine host, who had 
recently returned from a country tour. On my tour (said 
the relative), I was invited, by one of the bishops, to spend a 
day or two at his palace. I availed myself with pleasure of the 
invitation, and, to please the learned divine, I took with mea 
very useful, but very rare work, The bishop was charmed with 
the book ; therefore, as an act of courtesy, on the evening prior 
to my departure, I requested to be allowed to deposit the book 
on his lordship’s table. 

The bishop said, ‘I accept the book most readily, upon one 
condition.” 

* Pray name this condition.” 

“It is this, that when you arrive in town, you go to Mr. 
Hatchard, the bookseller, and ask him, if possible, to procure 
another copy, which copy you shall accept from me.” 

I promised to comply. 

“ Pray do,” said the bishop, “and tell Mr. Hatchard that, 
by procuring a copy, he will oblige me; and Iam sure,” said the 
bishop, ‘‘as I have known that worthy man for above fort 

ears, and was once able to render him a service, he wi 
be tified by doing oe that will please me; for I 
ti I may say that, under Providence, 1 made Hatchard’s 
fortune.” 

“« May I venture to ask how it occurred?” 

‘‘Mr. Hatchard, many years ago, kept a little shop for the 
sale of books, and, I think, within the limits of the City, At 
that time, infidel publications were very prevalent, and a fear- 
ful state of scepticism existed—more especially among the 
humbler class of society—and the patronisers of Tom Paine’s 
writings were anxious to obtain a dept for the sale of his 
works within the City, and they applied to Hatchard, and made 
very bountiful offers, if he would comply, and become their 
agent ; and his answer was, ‘I am very poor, and the offer you 
make would be of great service to me; but I tell you candidly, 
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that I will never consent, for anything you can offer, to sell 
one of Paine’s books; and, what is more, I not only refuse to 
sell them, but I will sell everything in my power that will tend 
to counteract their wicked vig moral reatly mortified by 
his refusal, they were unable to carry out their plans; and 
TI heard the particulars a few days afterwards from a friend, as 
we passed Hatchard’s little shop. New, at that time, I was 
chaplain to Bishop Porteus, and was that day to dine with the 
bishop. At dinner, I narrated the conversation that had passed 
between me and my friend. The bishop listened with great 
interest, and, turning to me, said, ‘It is a great comfort that 
there are good men to be found in bad times.’ No more was 
said on the subject. Bishop Porteus was at that time Clerk of 
the Closet, and, a few days after, his lordship received the 
royal commands to dine with the King and Queen, their 
Majesties George III. and Queen Charlotte. At dinner, the 
bishop — to her Majesty the information which I had 
given. e Queen made no reply, and the matter appeared to 
pass unheeded; but when the bishop entered the drawing- 
room, in the evening, her Majesty said, ‘Do you think, my 
lord, that Mr. Hatchard would regard it as any compliment if 
he were appointed bookseller to the Queen?’ ‘I am very 
certain,’ was the bishop’s reply, ‘that he would regard it as a 
great honour, if your Majesty were pleased to confer such a 

ivilege upon him,’ ‘Then you have my authority,’ said the 

ueen, ‘and I will mention it also to his Majest . The King, 
pleased by the anecdote, related it the following day to 
several of the peers. The communication was quickly made 
to Mr. Hatchard; up flew the royal arms over his door, and 
orders from all quarters poured in, both from town and 
country; and from. that. day forth the only difficulty about 
money that the worthy bookseller suffered arose from the 
trouble of investing his gains. He rose to eminence in his 
business, became a man of wealth, and was held in esteem by 
all who knew him,” and by the bishop, my informant, was re- 
garded as an example of integrity, and in his case, happily, 
it was integrity rewarded. 

“Well, Arthur,” said the father, “I thank you for your 
interesting anecdote, and sincerely should I rejoice to find 
infidelity at all times as well opposed, and integrity as well 
encour: To whom do you now make “bee request ?” 

“Tf I look at a lamb, it is natural to think of a sheep; 
therefore, my little friend Minnie, what say you to my 
word Sheep ?” 

“Oh, I could say a great many things about sheep, 
although I am not a lamb, as you call me; but you want 
an anecdote, and that, I’m afraid, I cannot give.” 

“ Minnie, dear,” said the uncle, “ there are three wonder- 
fully useful letters in the alphabet, and I recommend them 
to you. ‘I fear I cannot’ often fails; but my three letters 
frequently prevail. They are T RY, and, if they fail, call 
to your aid a connection of theirs.” 

* Who is that, uncle ?” 

“DRY AGAIN.” 

“T shall employ the letters you recommend, for I think I 
recollect something that will do; and you must, as Walter 
would say, ‘ be thankful for small mercies ;’ and, as my witty 
brother, Willie, tells us, you must not expect as much wool 
from a lamb as from a sheep.” 

“Why, Minnie,” exclaimed her brother, “ you have given 
a renly before you have given an answer ! ” 

“TI suppose,” said Minnie, “that people do right some- 
times without knowing it ; I certainly have done right by 
—_ for I never intended it. This is my reply to your 

An application was made to the chancellor prapectins the 
property of a lunatic, and his lordship, hearing that he had 

m in confinement for several years, expressed a desire to see 
the person. Consequently, at a time appointed, the lunatic was 
eng © gay the chancellor, who entered into conversation 
with , and after a time observed, ‘‘ You are very fond of 
agricultural pursuits?” 

“Very much so,” was the reply. 

* You are a good judge of cattle, I understand?” 

be ES ymca 80.” win 

en let me ou a question,” said the learned 
examiner. j $ ; 
*¢ By all means,” 
‘* Pray, how many legs has a sheep?” 
$f or alive, my lord?” 
‘They are both the same,” said the chancellor; “are they not?” 





*‘No,” said the insane man, “I beg your lordship’s pardon, 
they are not the same; for a sheep, when alive, has four legs, 
but when he is dead he has only two.” 

His attendants thought, “‘ There is no doubt that this gentle- 
man is not sane, but there is reason in his madness.” 

“ Excellent, my little friend, Now, who is to run next, 
and what is he to follow ?” 

“ Willie, I will give you uncle’s word—Try.” 

“T am to try what I can do with Zry—is that it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I think you could not find a harder word, even if 
‘ou were to call to your aid Zry again; but while there is 
ife there is hope, and ‘ Nil desperandum’ is my motto.” 

“But I shall despair, young gentleman, if you are so 
discursive in your fancies,” ‘said his father. 

“Tam at home in a moment, papa. Here is my grave 
response.” 

On reading the will of an honest Scotehman, it was dis- 
covered that he had left the sum of one guinea to be invested 
in the purchase of an epitaph, and his three executors were to 
see to the judicious pes Ae of the money. The deceased 
had shown his Scotch prudence in thus limiting the amount ; 
but his executors were Scotch also, and regarded it as an act 
of imprudence, if so much money were allowed to leave the 
family; they therefore agreed to earn the amount by their 
combined literary exertions, and although they were sadly 
inexperienced, they resolved that each should TRY. Conse- 
quently, on a given day, the trio assembled in grave conclave 
to produce the epitaph, and establish their joint claim to the 
guinea. The first man, seizing his pon, and animated by a 
spirit of poetic ardour, wrote— 

‘* Here lies Duncan, Provost of Dundee.” 

The other, not to be outdone, won his portion of the gold by 
dashing off— 

“ Here lies him, here lies he,” 
The third, almost in despair by such specimens of poetic talent, 
and alarmed for his share of the reward, and almost breathless 
with excitement at the weight of the undertaking, shouted out, 
as his testimony to friend can— 

“D liked us, and us liked D.” 
And thus was produced, by their combined efforts, this evi- 
dence of the power of the Muses—- 


“ Here fies Duncan, Provost of Dundee; 
Here lies him, here lies he; 
D liked us, and us liked D.” 
Thus honour was rendered to the memory of the deveased, 
and the prudent executors were remunerated for their primary 
efforts in producing the magic charms of poetry. 

“Tam unwilling,” said the father, “to curtail your enjoy- 
ments, but I must recall to your recollection what, it appears, 
some of you are likely to Neuss —asdeate, that time is pass- 
ing; and when breakfast is prepared, it is the duty of 
somebody to eat it. Willie, make your selection, and then 

ose. » 


“ Be it known to my revered parent, that I am obedience 
personified—I listen to obey.” 

“Well, Mr. Willie, I am charmed to hear it, and only 
hope that your compliance may be as prompt, when break- 
fast is past, as it is now that needful meal is at hand. 
To which, my friend, am I indebted for your ready 
acquiescence—is it to your good appetite or to your good 
conduct ?” 

“To both, papa,” was the young gentleman’s response. 

* Now, Maude, I shall sing for joy,” cried Willie, “ because 
T have the privilege of trying to puzzle my accomplished 
and amiable sister, and she will have no power to bewilder 
me. If you had offended me—which you never do—I could 
now take my revenge; but for me to take revenge upon 
Maude is only an empty dream.” 

“ Well, Mr. Verbosity, what is the word ?” 

“ Oh, I lost sight of that! Take the last word spoken— 


a Dream.” 
“As you have delighted yourselves with merry prose, 
listen now, I pray you, Mr. Playful, to grave and truth- 


Your test-word is Dream.” 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream / 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


ful poetry. 
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Life is real! life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

*¢ Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait, 

“Tf you are pleased, sister Maude, to attend to me,” said 
Willie, “my advice is, do not wait, but go directly and 
reoruit your wasted strength, for breakfast is ready. Uncle, 
I hope you are preserving the numbers with great care, as 
I am sighing for the prize.” 








CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

Some children and some old folks are very fond of wast- 
ing time in building castles in the air. When a lazy boy 
sits down to think and dream about being a great scholar ; 
when he looks forward to the time'that he shall be a man, 
and thinks how grand he will be, although he is too lazy 
to study his lessons now; when a boy does this, we say 
he is building castles in the air, and of all castles these 
are the most worthless. 

But this good-for-nothing, dreaming boy is not alone 
in building castles, Nearly everybody does it sometimes. 
There is no harm in looking far into the future, and 
thinking that you have done something that is worthy of 
aman. The danger is in doing nothing to make the 
dream come true; and, if you rest after the dream is over, 
be ‘assured it will do you great injury. 

The best way is not to think much about the future, 
but to see that we do our present duty every day. 
wouldn't give a fig for a boy that can only build castles 
in the air, no matter how majestic and splendid they may 
be. But when I see a boy faithful to his daily duties, 
when he works during work hours with all his might, and 
plays with all his might during play time, I think he'll 
make a man. 

As it is in business, so it is in religion, There never 
was a boy that did not sometimes fancy how nice it would 
be to be a Christian. Talk about heaven, thousands will 
imagine themselves there. Speak of a crown, and they 
fancy they feel one on their own heads. If you mention 
harps, they can hear themselves playing on the golden 
strings till heaven stands still to listen. But, alas! when 
the command comes to them, “ Give me thine heart,” 
“ Now is the accepted time,” ‘‘ Repent,” ‘‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” they turn away, they will not take 
the first step towards obtaining heaven, a crown, or a 
golden harp. 

If we would be Christians, it will not be by castle- 
building about the future of heaven, but by coming to- 
day to the Saviour, by using now those means which he 
has appointed. Let castle-building go, and let us ask 
ya f morning, What does the Lord wish me to do to- 
day? and, having received the answer, let us faithfully 
obey its directions, In this way only can we obtain what 
os having in this world, or what is desirable in the 








THE LILY'S MISSION. 
OnE summer morning, at early dawn, a beautiful lily 
blossomed in a great garden filled with fruit trees, and 
upon the walls of which clambered many vines, bearing 
in their season delicious grapes, No other flowers bore 
the lily company. It was beautiful, but it was lonely ; 
and when it loéked up to the great trees overhead, and 
saw the smiling vines on the walls, and remembered that 
man rejoiced in all these because of the luscious fruit 
they offered him in the hot season, it sighed, for it said, 
in a flower’s faint, whispering tones, ‘‘ I have no mission, 





no task; I can but bloom in solitude and fade.” Then 
came on the breeze a voice, ‘* Be patient; our God hath 
also some tasks for thee.” 

The sun rose, it beamed upon the lily, and warmed its 
chilled heart; noontide came and passed. In the quiet 
evening hour two children entered the garden; their 
faces were flushed with anger, and their voices were cross 
and loud, for they quarrelled for the a ge of a toy. 
Archie struggled and cried, and his brother Willie held 
the plaything fast, in a determined grasp. §uddenly they 
saw the lily, and the toy fell to the ground. For a- 
moment they stood admiringly before it, and then ran 
to call their mother. She came and taught them a sweet 
lesson from its pure and perfect beauty. The children 
were im ; and, not long after, returned lovingly 
together to the house. And when they grew up, and 
went out into the great world, the flower and the lesson 
were not forgotten, but influenced their lives for good. 

Later in the evening, a fair young girl visited the 
garden with her aged father, and they too paused to 
gaze on the lovely and f nt flower. ‘ Pure asa lily 
in its ume and bloom should be the life of a child 
of God,” said the old man, laying his hand on the head 
of his daughter. She bent over the flower, she touched 
the white petals, she inhaled their fragrance, and a prayer 
was softly breathed to God, that her influence on earth, 
even like this fair flower, might be pure, and to the praise 
of her Creator. 

The next dawn the lily had faded. But it passed 
away with happy content, having fulfilled its mission 
on earth, which had been a loftier one than that.even of 


I) the fruit-trees and the vines, for it had appealed to the 


souls of God's creatures by its purity and loveliness, and 
had bestowed a blessing by its life. 








THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DANESBURY HOUSE,” “EAST LYNNE,” BTO, 
; ——+— 


CHAPTER LI, 
AN ARRIVAL IN A FLY. 


Was anybody ever so ill used as that unfortunate Mr, 
Galloway ? On the morning which witnessed his trouble- 
some Cclerk’s departure, he sat rather longer than usual over 
his breakfast, never dreaming of the calamity in store 
for him. That his thoughts were given to business, there 
was no doubt, for his newspaper lay untouched. In point 
of fact, his mind was absorbed by the difficulties which had 
arisen in his office, and the ways and means by which those 
difficulties might be best remedied, 

That it would be impossible to get on with Roland Yorke 
alone, he had said to himself twenty times ; and now he was 
saying it again, little supposing, poor unconscious man, that 
even Roland, bad as he was, bad taken flight, He had nover 
intended to get along with only Roland, but circumstances 
had induced him to attempt doing so for a time. In 
the first place, he had entertained hopes, until very recently, 
that Jenkins would recover; in the second place, failing 
Jenkins, there was uobody in the wide world he would | 
so soon have in his office as Arthur Channing—provided 
that Arthur could prove his innosence. With Arthur and 
Roland, he could go on very well, or with Jenkins and 
Roland; but poor Jenkins appeared to be getting beyond 
hope; and Arthur’s innocence was no nearer the light than 
it had been, in spite of that strange coming back to him of 
the money. Moreover, Arthur had declined to return to 
the office, even to help with the copying, preferring to take 
it home. All these reflections were pressing upon the mind 
of Mr, Galloway. 

“T’ll wait no longer,” said he, as he brought. them to a 
conclusion. “I'll go this very day after. that young 
Bartlett. I think he might suit, with some drilling, [f he 
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turns out a second Yorke, I shall have a nice pair upon my 
hands, But he can’t well turn out as bad as Roland: he 
comes of a more business-like stock.” 

This point settled, Mr. Galloway took up the Times. 
Something in its pages awoke his interest, and he sat longer 
over it than it had been his wont to do since the departure 
of Jenkins, It was twenty minutes past nine by his watch 
when he started for his office. 

“Now, I wonder how I shall find that gentleman?” 
soliloquised he, when he drew near. “Amusing himself, as 
usual, of course. He’ll have made a show of putting out the 
papers, and there they will be, lying unopened. He’ll be at 
Aunt Sally with the jotters, or dancing a quadrille with the 
stools, or got himself stretched three parts out of the window, 
saluting the passengers. I never thought he’d do me much 
good, and should not have taken him, but for the respect I 
owed the late Dr. Yorke. Now for it!” 

Tt was all very well for Mr. Galloway to say, “ Now for 
it,’ and to put his hand stealthily upon the door-handle, 
with the intention of pouncing no’ Mes upon his itinerant 
pupil, Butthe door would not open. Mr. Galloway turned, 
and turned, and shook the handle, like our respected friend 
Mr. Ketch did when he was locked in the cloisters, but he 
turned it to no purpose. 

“He has not come yet!” wrathfully exclaimed Mr. 
Galloway. “ All the work of the office on his shoulders and 
mine, the most busy time of the whole year, and here’s half- 

nine, and no appearance of him! If I live this day out, 
"il complain to Lady Augusta!” 

At this moment the housekeeper’s little maid came 
running forward. “ Where’s Mr. Yorke?” thundered the 
proctor, in his anger, as if the child had the keeping of him. 

* Please, sir, he’s gone to Port Natal.” 

“Gone to—what ?” uttered Mr. Galloway. 

She was unlocking the door, and then stood back to curtsey 
while Mr. Galloway entered, following in after him—an in- 
telligent child for her years. 

“ Please, sir, Mr. Yorke came round this morning, while 
me and missis was a dusting of the place, and he said we was 
to tell Mr. Galloway, when he come, that he had left his 
compliments, and gone to Port Natal.” 

Tt is not true,” cried Mr. Galloway. “How dare he 
play these tricks ?” he added, to himself. 

“ Please, sir, missis said she thought as it was true, ’cause 
he had got a carpet bag,” returned the young servant. 

Mr. Galloway stared at the child. “You go round at 
once to Lady Augusta's,” said he,“ and ask what Mr. Yorke 
— by being so late. I desire that he wili come imme- 


The child flew off, and Mr. Galloway, hardly knowing 
what to make of matters, proceeded to do what he ought to 
have found done. He and Jenkins had duplicate keys to 
the desks, letter-box, &. Since Jenkins’s illness, his keys 
had been in possession of Roland. Presently the child came 
back again. 

“ Please, sir, her ladyship’s compliments, and Mr. Roland 
have gone to Port Natal.” 

The consternation that this would have caused Mr. 
Galloway, had he believed it, might have been pitiable. 
An intimation that our clerk, who was in the office the pre- 
vious night, pursuing his legitimate work, has “ gone to Port 
Natal,” like we might say of somebody who goes to make a 
morning call at the next door, is not very credible, Neither 
did Mr. Galloway give credence to it. 

“Did you see her ladyship ?” he asked. 

“ Please, sir, I saw one of the servants, and she went to 
her ladyship, and brought out the message.” 

The young messenger retired, leaving Mr. Galloway to 
his fate. He persisted in assuming that the news was too 
absurd to be correct; but a dreadful inward misgiving began 
to steal over him. 

_ The question was set at rest by the Lady Augusta. Feel- 
ing excessively vexed with Roland, at not having informed 
Mr. Galloway of his intended departure—as from the message, 
it would appear he had not done—she determined to go 
round; and did so, following closely on the heels of the 





maid. Her ladyship had already wonderfully recovered her 
spirits. They were of a mercurial nature, liable to go up 
and — at touch ; and Hamish had contrived to cheer her 


greatly. 

What does all this mean? Where’s Roland?” began 
Mr. Galloway, showing little more deference to her lady- 
ship, ~ his flurry, than he might have shown to Roland 


“Did you not know he was going ?” she asked, 

“T know nothing. Where is he gone?” 

“ He has started for Port Natal; that is, he has started 
ro Bor eg on his way to it. He went by the eight o'clock 

rain,” 
Mr. Galloway sat down in consternation. “My lady, 
allow me to inquire what sort of behaviour you call this ?” 

“ Whether it is good or bad, right or wrong, I can’t help 
it,” was the reply of Lady Augusta. “I’m sure J have 
enough to bear!” she added, melting into tears. “Of 
course he ought to have informed you of his intention, 
Mr. Galloway. I thought he did. He told me he had 
done so.” 

A reminiscence of Roland’s communication crossed Mr, 
Galloway’s mind ; of his words, “ Don’t say I did not give 
you notice, sir.” He had paid no heed to it then. 

“He is just another of my headstrong boys,” grumbled 
Lady Augusta. “They are all specimens of wilfulness. 
never knew that it was this morning he intended to be off, 
until he was gone, and I had to run after him to the station. 
Ask Hamish Channing.” 

“He must be mad!” exclaimed Mr. Galloway. 

“ He says great fortunes are made, out at Port Natal. I 
don’t know whether it is so.” 

“ Great fortunes made!” irascibly responded Mr. Galloway. 
“ Pittances that folks go out with are lost, wnen they are 
such as he. That’s what it is. Harem-scarem chaps, who 
won’t work, can do no good at Port Natal. Great fortunes 
made, indeed! I wonder that you can be led away by 
notions so wild and extravagant, y Augusta!” 

“T am not led away by them,” peevishly returned Lady 
Augusta, a recollection of her own elation on the point 
darting unpleasantly to her mind. “ Where would have been 
the use of my holding out against it, when he had got his 
heart upon the thing? He would have gone in spite of me. 
Do you noé think fortunes are made there, Mr. Galloway?” 

of am sure they are not, by such as Roland,” was the 
reply. ‘“ A man who works one hour in the day, and plays 
eleven, would do less good at Port Natal than he would in 
his own country. A business man, thoroughly industrious, 
and ing some capital, may make something at Port 
Natal, as he would at any other port. In the course of 
years he might realise a fortune—in the course of years, I 
say, Lady Augusta.” 

This was not precisely the prospect Roland had cer eey 
to Lady Augusta, or to which her own imagination lent 
its hues, and she stood in commotion nearly equal to Mr. 
Galloway’s. ‘“ What on earth will he do, then, when he 
gets.there ? ” ejaculated she. 

“ Find out his mistake, my lady, and come home without 
a coat to his back, as hundreds have done before him, and 
worked their home, to gethere. It is to be hoped he 
will have to do the same. It will teach him what work is.” 

“There never was such an unhappy mother as I am!” 
bewailed my lady. “They wild do just as they like, and 
always would, from George downwards : they won’t listen to 
me. Poor dear boy! reduced, perhaps, to live on brown 

and up!” 

“ And lucky to get that!” cried angry Mr. Galloway. 
“But the present question, Lady Augusta, is not what he 
may do when he gets to Port Natal, but what I am to do 
without him, here. Look at the position it has placed me 
in ! » 

Lady Augusta could give neither help nor counsel. In 
good truth, is was not her fault. But she saw that Mr. 
Galloway seemed to think it was hers, or that it was 
ed hers. She departed home again, feeling cross with 
land, feeling damped about his expedition, and begin- 
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ning to fancy that Port Natal might not, after all, bring her 
diamonds to wear, or offer her streets paved with malachite 
marble to drive upon. wre 

Mr. Galloway sat down, and reiterated the question in 
relation to himself which Lady Augusta had put regarding 
Roland when he should arrive at Port Natal—What on 
earth was he to do? He could not close his office; he 
could not perform its various duties himself; he could not 
be out of doors and in at one and the same time, unless, 
indeed, he cut himself in two! What was he to do? 

It was more than Mr. Galloway could tell. He put histwo 
hands upon his knees, and stared in consternation, feeling 
himself grow hot and coldalternately. Could Roland—then 
whirling along in the train, reclining at his ease, his legs up 
on the opposite cushion as he enjoyed a luxurious pipe, to the 
inestimable future benefit of the carriage—have taken a view 
of Mr. Galloway and his discomfiture, his delight would 
have been unbounded. 

*Tneorrigible as he was, he was better than nobody,” 
ejaculated Mr. Galloway, rubbing up his flaxen curls, “ He 
could keep office, if he did not do much in it; he received 
and answered callers; he went out on hasty messages; and, 
upon a pinch, he did accomplish an hour or so’s copying. 
Iam down on my beam ends, and no mistake, What a 
simpleton the fellow must be! Port Natal, indeed, for him! 
If Lord Carrick were not own brother to my lady, he might 
have the sense to stop it. Why, he——” 

Arriya] the first, and nobody to answer it but Mr. 
Galloway! A fly had driven up and stopped at the door. 
Nobody appeared to be getting out of it,so Mr, Galloway, 
perforce, proceeded to see what it wanted, It might contain 
one of the chapter, or the dean himself! 

But, by the time he reached the pavement, the inmates 
were descending. A short lady, in a black bonnet and short 
black skirts, had let herself out on the opposite side, and 
had come round to assist somebody out on this. Was ita 
ghost, or was ita man? His cheeks were hollowand hectic, 
his eyes were glistening as with fever, his nostrils and his 
chest heayed in concert. He had got a fur boa wrapped 
round his neck, and his oyer-coat hung in plaits on his tall, 
attenuated form, which seemed too weak to support itself, 
or to get down the fly steps without being lifted down. 

“ Now don’t you be in a hurry!” the lady was saying, in 
acrosstone, “ You'll come pitch into the mud with your 
nose. Can’t you wait? It’s my belief you are wanting to 
doit. Here, let me get firm hold of you; you know you 
are as weak as ever was a rat!” 

You may recognise the voice as belonging to Mrs, 
Jenkins, and that poor shadow could be nobody but 
Jenkins himself, for there certainly was not another like it 
in all Helstonleigh. Mr. Galloway stood in astonishment, 
wondering what this new move could mean. The descent 
accomplished, Jenkins was conducted by his wife through 
the passage to the office, He went straight to his old place 
at his desk, and sat down on his stool, his chest palpitating, 
his breath coming in great sighs—great heaving ‘bursis, 
Laying his hat beside him, he turned respectfully to Mr. 
Galloway, who had followed him in, speaking with all his 
native humility— 

“TI haye come, sir, to do what I can for you in this emer- 

yency.” 
_ And there he stopped—coughing, panting, shaking; look- 
ing like a man more fit to be lying on his dying bed than 
to be keeping office. Mr. Galloway gazed at him with com- 
passion. He said nothing, Jenkins at that. moment could 
neither have heard nor answered, and Mrs. Jenkins was 
out, paying the fly-driver. 

The paroxysm was not over when she came in. She 
approached Jenkins, slightly shook him—her mode of easing 
the cough—dived in his pockets for his silk handkerchief, 
with which she wiped his brow, took off the fur from his 
neck, waited till he was quiet, and began— 

“I hope you are satistied ? If you are not, you ought to 
be. : Who’s to. know whether you'll get back alive? J 

on’t.” ‘ 

“ What did he come for?” asked Mr. Galloway. 





“Ah!” said Mrs. Jenkins, * that’s just what I want to 
know! As if he could do any good in the state he is! 
Look at him, sir.” ; 

Poor Jenkins, who was indeed a sight to be looked at, 
turned his wan face upon Mr. Galloway. 

“TI cannot do much, sir, 1 know; I wish I could: but I 
can sit in the office—at least, I hope I can—just to take 
care of it while you are out, sir, until you can find somebody 
to replace Mr. Roland.” 

“ How did you know he was gone off?” demanded Mr. 

loway. 

“16 was in this way,” interposed Mrs, Jenkins, ages before 

r Jenkins could gather breath to answer. “ i was on my 

ds and knees, brushing the fluff off my drawing-room 
carpet this morning, when I heard something tearing up 
the stairs at the rate of a coach-and-six. Who should it be 
but young Mr. Yorke, on his way to Jenkins in bed, without 
saying so much as ‘With your leave,’ or ‘By your leave.’ A 
minute or two, and down. he came again, gave me a little 
touch of his impudence, and was gone before I could answer. 
Well, sir, I kept on at my room, and when it was done I 
went down-stairs to see about the breakfast, never suspect- 
ing what was going on with him”—pointing her finger at 
Jenkins, ‘‘I was pouring out his tea when it was ready to 
take up to him, and putting a bit of something on a plate, 
which I intended to make him eat, when I heard something 
creeping down the stairs—stumbling,and panting,and cough- 
ing—and out I rushed. There stood he--he, Mr. Gallo- 
way! dressed and washed as you see him now! he that has 
not got up lately till evening, and me dressing him, then! 
‘ Have you took leave of your senses?’ said I tohim, ‘No,’ 
said he, ‘my dear, but I must go to the office to-day; I 
can’t help myself. Young Mr, Yorke’s gone away, and 
there'll be nobody.’ ‘And good luck go with him, for all the 
use he’s of here, getting you out of your bed,’ said I. If 
Jenkins were as strong as he’d used to be, I should have 
felt tempted to treat him to a shaking, and then, perhaps, 
he’d have remembered it!” 

Mr, Roland told mo he was going away, sir, and that 
you had nobody to replace him ; indeed, I gathered that you 
were ignorant of the step,” struck in the quiet, meek voice 
of poor Jenkins. “I could not stay away, sir, knowing the 
perplexity you would be put to.” ‘ : 

“No, it’s my belief he could not,” tartly chimed in 
Jenkins’s lady. He would have tantalised himself into 
a fever. Why, Mr. Galloway, had I marched him back 
to his bed and turned be key upon him, he’d have been 
capable of letting himself down by a cord from his window, 
in the face and eyes of all the street, could he have found a 
pulley to tie it to, Now, Jenkins, I’ll have none of your 
contradiction! you know you would.” 

“ My dear, I am not contradicting; I am not well enough 
to contradict,’ panted poor Jenkins. 

* He would have come off there and then, all by himself: 
he would, Mr. Galloway, as I am a living sinner!” she 
hotly continued. “It’s unbeknown how he’d have got 
here—holding on by the wall, like a snail, or fastening him- 
self on to the tail.of a cart; but try at it, in some way, he 
would! Be quiet, Jenkins! How dare you attempt to 
interrupt?” 

Poor Jenkins had not thought to interrupt; he was only 
making a movement to pull off his great coat, Mrs, Jenkins 
resumed— 

“No, said I to him; ‘if you must go, you shall be con- 
veyed there, but you don’t start without your breakfast’ So 
I sat him down in his chair, Mr. Galloway, and gave him his 
breakfast—such as it was! If there’s one thing that 
Jenkins is obstinate in, above all others, it’s about eating. 
Then I sent Lydia for a fly, and wrapped up his throat in 
my boa-—and that he wanted to fight against !—and here 

eis!” 

“IT wished to get here, sir, before you did,” oried Jenkins, 
meekly. “I knew the exertion would eet me eoughing at 


first, but, if I had sat awhile before you saw me, I should not 
have seemed so incapable. I shall be better ape | sir.” 
“What are you at with that coat?” tartly asked Mrs, 
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Jenkins, . “Ideclare your hands are never at rest. Your 
coat’s not to come off, Jenkins. This office is colder than 
our parlour, and you'll keep it on,” 

Jenkins, humbly obeying, began to turn up the cuffs. 
“T can do a little writing, sir,” he said to Mr, Galloway. 
“Ts there anything that is in a hi #” 

“ Jenkins,” said Mr. Galloway, “1 could not suffer you 
to write ; I could not keep you here. Were I to allow you 
to stop, in the state you are, just to serve me, I should lay a 
weight upon my conscience.’ 

Mrs. Jenkins looked up in triumph. “ You hear, Jenkins! 
What did I tell you? I said Pd let you have your way 
for once—twas but the cost of the fly; but that if Mr. 
Galloway. bene you here, once he set eyes on your poor 
creachy , 1’d eat him.” 

* Jenkins, my poor fellow,” said Mr, Galloway, gravely, 
“you, must know that you are not in a state to exert your- 
self, I shall not ak your kindness; but you must go 
back at once. Why, the very draught from the frequent 
opening of the door would do you an injury; the exertion 
0 speaking to answer callers would be too much for. you.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you so, Jenkins, just in them very words?” 
interrupted the lady. 

“T am aware that I am not strong, sir,” acknowledged 
Jenkins to Mr. Gailoway, with a deprecatory glance towards 
his wife to be allowed to speak. “ But it is better I should 
be put to a trifle of inconvenience than that you should, 
sir. I can sit here, sir, while you are obliged to be out, or 
sitting in your private room, What could you do, sir, left 
entirely alone ?” 

TJ don’t know what I can do,” returned Mr, Galloway, 
with an acerbity of tone equal to that displayed by Mrs. 
Jenkins, for the question recalled all the perplexity of his 

ition. “ Sacrifice yourself to me, Jenkins, yoy shall not. 

hat absurd folly can have taken off Roland Yorke?” he 
added. “Do you know?” 

“No, sir, [ don’t. When Mr. Roland came in this 
morning, and said he was really off, 7% might have knocked 
me down with a feather. He would often get talking about 
Port Natal, but I never supposed it would come to anything. 
Mr. Roland was one given to talk.” 

“ He had some tea at our house the other night, and was 
talking about it then,’ struck in Mrs, Jenkins, “ He said 
he was worked to death.” 

“ Worked to death!” satirically repeated Mr, Galloway. 

“Tm afraid, sir, that, through my unfortunate absence, 
he has found the work heavier, and he grew dissatisfied,” 
said Jenkins, “It has troubled me very much,” 

“ You spoilt him, Jenkins; that’s the fact,” observed Mr. 
Galloway. “ You did his work and Pha own, Idle young 
dog! He'll get a sickener at Port Natal.” 

“ There’s one thing to be thankful for, sir,’ said 
Jenkins, “that he has got his uncle, the earl, to fi 
upon,” 

“Hark at him!” interrupted Mrs. Jenkins, “ That’s 
just like him! He’d be ‘thankful’ to hear that his worst 
enemy had an uncle to fall back upon. That’s Jenkins all 
over. But now, what is to be the next movement?” she 
sharply demanded, . “I must get back to my shop. Is he 
to come with me, or to stop here—a spectacle for every 
body that comes in ?” 

But at this moment, before the question could be decided 
though you may rest assured Mrs. Jenkins would only 
allow it to be decided in her own way—hasty footsteps were 
heard in the passage, and the door was thrown open by 
Arthur Channing. 


atient 





CHAPTER LIT. 
A RELIC FROM THE BURIAL-GROUND. 
WHEN Hamish Channing joined the breakfast table at home 
that morning at nine o’clock, he mentioned his adventure at 
the station with Lady Augusta Yorke, It was the first in- 
timation they had received of Roland’s departure; indeed, 
ve first. that some of them had heard of his intention to 





Arthur laid down his knife and fork, To him alone could 
the full consequences of the step occur, as regarded Mr. 
Galloway. 

“ Hamish! he cannot actually have gone? ” 

“That. he is actually off by the train to London, I can 
certify,” was the reply of Hamish. “ Whether he will be off 
to Port Natal, is another thing, He desired me to tell you, 
Arthur, that he should write his adieus to you from town.” 

“He might have come to see me,” observed Arthur, a 
shade of resentment in his tone, “I never thought he 
would really go,” 

“TJ did,” said Hamish, “funds permitting him, If Lord 
Carrick will supply those, he’ll be gone by the first comfort- 
able ship, His mind was so entirely bent upon it.” 

“ What can he think of doing at Port Natal? ” inquired 
Constance, wonderingly. 

“ Making his fortune.” But Hamish laughed as he said it, 
“ Wherever I may have met him latterly, his whole talk has 
been of Port Natal. Lady Augusta says he is going to 
take out frying-pans to begin with.” 

“ Hawis ! ” 

* She said so, Constance, I have nodoubt Roland said so 
to her.. I should like to see the sort of vargo he will lay in 
for the start.” 

“What does Mr. Galloway say to it, I wonder?” ex- 
claimed Arthur, that gentleman’s perplexities presenting 
themselves to his mind aboye anything else. “I cannot 
think what he will do.” 

“T have an idea Mr. Galloway is as yet unaware of it,” 
said Hamish. “Roland assured me that no person whatever 
knew of his departure, except Jenkins. He called upon 
him on his way to the station.” : 

“Unaware of it!” Arthur fell into consternation great 
as Mr. Galloway’s, as he repeated the words, Was it possible 
that Roland had stolen a march on Mr, Galloway? He re- 
lapsed into silence and thought. 

“What makes you so sad?” Constance asked of Arthur 
later, when they were dispersing to their several oecupations. 

“T am not sad, Constance, only thoughtful. I have been 
carrying on an inward battle,” he added, half laughingly. 

“ With your conscience ? ” 

“ With my spirit. It is a proud one yet, in spite of all I 
have had to tame it; a great deal more rebellious than I 
like it to be,” 

“Why, what is the matter, Arthur?” 

“Constance, I think I ought to come forward and help 
Mr. Galloway out of this strait, I think my duty lies in 
doing it.” 

“To return to his office, ygu mean ?” 

“Yes; until he can see his way out of the wood, But it 
goes against the grain.” 

“ Arthur, dear, I know you will do it,” she gently said. 


back | “ Were our duty always pleasant to us, where would be the 


merit in fulfilling it ? ” 
“T shall do it,” he answered. “To that I have made wu 
my mind, The difficulty is, Constance, to do it with a g 


grace. 

She looked at him with a loving smile. “Only try, A 
firm will, Arthur, will conquer even a rebellious spirit.” 

Arthur knew it. He knew how to set about it.. And, a 
little later, he was on his way to Close-street, with the best 

in the world. Not only to appearance, mind you, but 
inwardly, It is a GREAT thing, reader, to Samy sd the 
risings of a proud spirit! To bring it from its haughty, 
rebellious pedestal, down to vordiality and love. Have you 
learnt the way ? 

Some pei: AED under his arm, for he had stayed to 
collect them together, Arthur bounded in to Mr, Galloway’s. 
The first object his eyes fell on was that shadowy form, 
coughing and panting. “Oh, Jenkins!” he involuntarily 
uttered, “what do you do out of your house?” 

“Anxiety for me has brought him out,” said Mr, Gallo- 
way, “How can I scold him?” 

*T could not rest, sir, knowing my master was. alone in 
his need,” eried Jenkins to Arthur. “ What is to become of 
the office, sir, with nobody in it?” 
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“But he is not alone,” said Arthur; and if he had wanted 
a reward for coming forward, that moment would have sup- 
plied it, in satisfying poor Jenkins, “If you will allow me, 
sir,” Arthur added, turning frankly to Mr. Galloway, “I 
will take my place here, until you shall be suited.” 

“Thank you,” emphatically replied Mr. Galloway. “It 
will relieve me from a serious embarrassment.” 

Arthur went to his old desk, and sat down on his old 
stool,.and began settling the papers and other things on it, 
just as if he had not been absent an hour. “TI must still 
attend the cathedral as usual, sir,” he observed to Mr. Gallo- 
ay, “but I can give you up the whole of my other time. 
T shall be better for you than nobody.” 

“T would rather have you here than anybody else, Chan- 
ning; he’—laying his hand on Jenkins’s shoulder—“ ex- 
cepted. I offered for you to return before.” 

“T know you did, sir,” replied Arthur, in a brief tone— 
one that seemed to intimate he would prefer not to pursue 
the subject. 

And now are you satisfied ?” struck in Mrs. Jenkins to 
her husband. 

“T am more than satisfied,” answered Jenkins, claspin 
together his hands. “With Mr. Arthur in the office, 
shill have no fear of its missing me, and I can go home in 
peace, to die,” 

“Please just to hold your tongue about dying,” repri- 
manded Mrs. Jenkins. “Your business is to get well, if 
youcan, And now I am going to see after afly. <A pretty 
dance I should have had here, if he had persisted in stop- 

ing, bringing him messes and cordials every other half- 
our! Which would have worn out first, 1 wonder—the 
pavement, or my shoes ?” 

“Channing,” said Mr. Galloway, “let us understand each 
other. Have you come here to do anything there may be 
to do—out-of-doors as well as in? In short, to be my clerk, 
as heretofore ?” 

“Of course I have, sir; until”—Arthur spoke very dis- 
eae until you shall be able to suit yourself; not 

longer. 

“Then take this paper round to Deering’s office, and get 
it signed. You will have time to do it before college.” 

Arthur’s answer was to put on his hat, and vault away 
with the paper. Jenkins turned to Mr. Galloway as soon 
as they were alone. “Oh! sir, keep him in your office!” 
he earnestly said. “He will soon be of more value to you 
than I have ever been!” 

“That he will not, Jenkins; nor anybody else!” 

“ Yes, he will, sir! He will be able to replace you in the 
chapter house upon any emérgency, and I never could do 
that, you know, sir, not being a gentleman. When you 
have him to yourself alone, sir, you will see his value; and 
I shall not be missed. He is steady and thoughtful beyond 
his _ sir, and every day will make him older.” 

“You forget the charge against him, Jenkins. Until he 
shall be cleared of that—if he can be cleared of it—he will 
not be of great value to any one; certainly not to me.” 

“Sir,” said Jenkins, raising his wan face, its hectic 
deepening, and his eye lighting, while his voice sunk toa 
whisper, so deep as to savour of solemnity, “ that time will 
come! He never did it, and he will as surely be cleared, as 
that I am now saying it! Sir, I have thought much about 
this accusation ; it has troubled me in sleep; but I know 
that God will bring the right to light for those who trust in 
Him. If anybody ever put their trust in God, it is Mr. 
Arthur Channing. I lie and think of all this, sir. I seem 
to be so near God, now,” Jenkins went on dreamily, “ that I 
know the right must come to light; that it will come in 
God’s own good time. And I believe I shall live to see it !” 

* You have certainly firm faith in his innocence, Jenkins. 
oy a do you acceunt for his very suspicious man- 
ner 

It does not weigh with me, sir. I could as soon believe 
a good wholesome og TY would bring forth poisonous 
berries, as that Mr. Arthur would be guilty of a delibe- 
rately bad action. Sometimes I have thought, sir, when 
puzzling over it, that he may be screening another. There’s 





no telling how it was, I hear, sir, that the money has 
been returned to you.” . 

“ Yes; was it he told you?” 

“Tt was Mr. Roland Yorke who told me, sir. Mr. 
Roland is another, sir, who has had firm faith in his inno- 
cence from the first.” 

“Much his faith goes for!” ejaculated Mr. Galloway, as 
he came back from his private room with a letter, which he 
handed to Jenkins, who was skilled in caligraphy. “ What 
do you make of it?’ he asked. “It is the letter which 
came with the returned money.” 

“Tt is a disguised hand, sir, there’s no doubt of that,” re- 
plied Jenkins, when he had surveyed it critically. “TI do 
not remember to have seen any person write like it.” 

Mr. Galloway took it back to his room, and presently a 
fly drove up with Mrs. Jenkins inside it. Jenkins stood at 
the office door, his hat in his hand, and his face turned upon 
the room. Mrs. Jenkins came up and seized his arm, to 
marshal him to the fly. 

“T was but taking a farewell of things, sir,” he observed 
to Mr. Galloway. “TI shall never see the old spot again.” 

Arthur arrived just as Jenkins was got in. He put his 
hand over the door. “ Make yourself easy, Jenkins, it will 
all go on smoothly here. Good-bye, old fellow! I'll come 
and see you very soon.” 

“ How he breaks, does he not, sir?” exclaimed Arthur to 
Mr. Galloway. 

“ Ay! he is not long for this world ! ” 

The fly proceeded on its way, Mrs. Jenkins, with her 
snappish manner, though really not unkind heart, lecturing 
Jenkins on his various shortcomings until it drew up at 
their own door. As Jenkins was being helped down from 
it, one of the college oh passed at a great speed; a rail- 
road was nothing to it. It was Stephen Bywater. Some- 
thing, legitimate or illegitimate, had detained him, and now 
the college bell was going. 

He caught sight of Jenkins, and, hurried as he was, much 
of punishment as he was bargaining for, it had such an 
effect upon him, that he pulled up short. Was it a man, or 
ashadow? Was it Jenkins, or his ghost? Bywater had 
never been so struvk with any sight before. ie 

The most appropriate way in which it occurred to him 
he could give vent to his surprise, was to prop his back 
against the shop door-post, and indulge in a soft, pro- 
longed whistle. He could not take his eyes from Jenkins’s 
face. “Is it you, or your shadow, Jenkins?” he asked, 
making room for the invalid to pass. 

“It’s myself, sir, thank you. I ho 

“Oh, I’m always jolly,” replied 
began to whistle again. 

e followed Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins into the shop with 
his eyes; that is, they followed Jenkins. Bywater had 
heard, as a matter of necessity, of Jenkins’s illness, and had 
given as much thought to it as he would have done if told 
Jenkins had the head-ache; but to fancy him like this, 
had never occurred to Bywater. 

Now, somewhere beneath Bywater’s waisteoat, there 
really was a little bit of heart; and, as he thus looked, a 
great fear began to amg against it. He followed Jenkins 
into the parlour. Mrs. Jenkins, after divesting Jenkins of 
his coat, and her boa, planted him right before the fire in 
his easy-chair, with a pillow to his back, and was now 
whisking down into the kitchen, regardless of certain cus- 
tomers waiting in the shop to be served, 

Bywater, unasked, sat himself down in a chair near to 
poor Jenkins and his panting breath, and indulged in 
another long stare. “I say, Jenkins,” said he, “what's the 
matter with you?” 

Jenkins took the question literally. “I believe it may be 
called a sort of decline, sir. I don’t know any other name 
for it.” 

“Shan’t you get well ?” 

“Oh, no, sir! Idon’t look for that, now.” 

The fear thumped at Bywater’s heart worse than before. 
A past vision of locking up old Ketch in the cloisters, 
through which pastime Jenkins had come to a certain fall, 


you are well, sir.” 
ywater, and then he 
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was uncomfortably present to Bywater just then. He had 
been the ringleader. 

What brought it on? ” asked he. 

“Well, sir, I suppose it was to come,” meekly replied 
Jenkins. “I have had a bad cough, spring and autumn, 
for a long while now, Master Bywater. My brother went 
off just the same, sir, and so did my mother.” 

Bywater pushed his honest, red face forward: but it was 
not looking quite so impudent as usual. “Jenkins,” said 
he, plunging headlong into the fear, “ DID—THAT—FALL— 
DO—IT ?” 

“Fall, sir! What fall?” 

“That fall down from the organ loft. Because that was 
my fault. I had the most to do with locking up the cloisters, 
that night.” 

“Oh, bless you, sir, no! Never think that. Master 
Bywater”—lowering his voice till it was as grave as By- 
water’s—“ that fall did me good—good, sir, instead of 
harm.” 

“ How do you make out that?” asked Bywater, drawing 
his breath a little easier. 

“ Because, sir, in the few days’ quiet that I had in bed, 
my thoughts seemed in an accountable manner to be drawn 
to thinking of heaven. I can’t rightly describe, sir, how or 
why it could have been. I remember his lordship the 
bishop talked to me a little bit in his pleasant, affable way, 
about the necessity of always being prepared ; and my wife’s 
Bible lay on the drawers by my bed’s head, and I used to 
pick up that. But I don’t think it was either of those causes 
much : I believe, sir, that it was God himself working in my 
heart. I believe He sent the fall in His good mercy. After 
I got up I seemed to know that I should soon go to Him; and 
—I hope it is not wrong to say it—I seemed to wish to go.” 

Bywater was somewhat puzzled. “I am not speaking 
about your heart and religion, and all that, Jenkins. I 
want to know if the fall helped to bring on this illness ? ” 

“ No, sir; it had nothing to do with it. The fall hurtmy 
head alittle—nothing more ; and I got well from it directly. 
This illness, which has been taking me off, must have been 
born with me.” 

“ Hoo——” Bywater’s shout, as he tossed up his 
trencher, was broken in upon by Mrs. Jenkins. She had 
been beating up an egg with sugar and wine, and now 
brought it in in a tumbler. 

“ My dear,” said Jenkins, “I don’t feel to want it.” 

Not want it!” said Mrs. Jenkins, resolutely. And in 
two seconds she had laid hold of him, and it was down his 
throat. “I can’t stop parleying here all day, with my shop 
alive with customers.” Bywater laughed, and she retreated. 

“Tf I could eat gold, sir, she’d get it for me,” said Jen- 
os 7 - but my appetite fails. She’s a good wife, Master 

ywater.” 

“Stunning,” acquiesced Bywater. “I wouldn’t mind a 
wife myself, if she’d feed me up with eggs and wine.” 

“ But for her care, sir, I should not have lasted so long. 
She has had great experience with the sick.” 

Bywater did not answer. Rising to go, his eyes had fixed 
themselves upon some object on the mantel-piece, as perti- 
naciously as they had previously been fixed upon Jenkins’s 
face. ‘I say, Jenkins, where did you get this?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“That, sir? Oh, I remember. My old father brought 
it in yesterday. He had cut his hand with it. Where now 
did he say he found it? In the college burial yard, I think, 
Master Bywater.” 

It was of a small broken phial, of a peculiar shape, 
which once apparently contained ink ; an elegant shape, 
it may be said, not unlike a vase. Bywater began turning 
it = in his fingers; he was literally feasting his eyes 
upon it, 

FDO you want to keep it, Jenkins?” 

“Not at all, sir. I wonder my wife did not throw it 
away before this.” 

“Til take it, then,” said Bywater, slipping it into his 
pec ; be and now I’m off. Hope you'll get better, 

enkins, 





“Thank you, sir. Let meput the broken bottle in paper, 
Master Bywater. You will cut your fingers if you carry it 
loose in your pocket.” 

“Oh, that be bothered!” answered Bywater. “ Who cares 
for cut fingers?” 

He pushed himself through Mrs. Jenkins’s shop of custo- 
mers, with as little ceremony as Roland Yorke might have 
used, and went flying towards the cathedral. The bell 
ceased as he entered. The organ pealed forth; and the 
dean and chapter, preceded by some of the bedesmen, 
were entering from the opposite door. Bywater ensconced 
himself behind a pillar, until they should have traversed the 
body, crossed the nave, and were safe in the choir. Then 
he came out, and made his way to old Jenkins the bedes- 
man. 

The old man, in his black gown, stood near the bell ropes, 
for he had been one of the ringers that day. Bywater 
noticed that he had got his left hand partially tied up in a 
handkerchief. 

“ Halloa, old Jenkins,” said he, sotto voce, “what have 
you done with your hand?” 

“T gave it a nasty cut, yesterday, sir, just in the ball of 
the thumb. I wrapped my handkecher round it just now, 
for fear of opening it again, while I was a ringing the bell. 
See,” said he, taking off the handkerchief and showing the 
place to Bywater. 

a an old muff you must be, to cut yourself like 
at! 

“But I didn’t do it for the purpose,” returned the old 
man. “We was ordered into the burial-ground to put ita 
bit to rights, and I fell down with my hand on a broken 
phial. Taint as aggive as I was. I say, though, sir, do you 
know that service has begun ?” 

“Let it begin,” returned careless Bywater. “This was 
the bottle you fell over, was it not? I found it on Joe’s 
mantel-piece, just now.” 

“ Ay, that was it. It must have laid there some time—a 
good three months, I know.” 

Bywater nodded his head; returned the bottle to his 
pocket, and went to the vestry to get his surplice. Then he 
slid into college under the severe eyes of the Reverend Mr. 
Pye, which were bent upon him from the chanting desk, 
and ascended his stall just in time to take his parts in the 
Venite, exultemus Domino. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Cyclopedia of Music. Part 27. B. Williams, Paternoster 
Row. ‘The current section of this serial contains five sacred 
songs, the music by Topliff, with Bible words. The melodies are 
simple and appropriate, and calculated to extend the reputa- 
tion of the composer. The melody entitled ‘‘ Blessed are the 
Peacemakers,” is especially attractive. 

Never, my Child, Forget to Pray. Augener and Co., 86, 
Newgate Strect.—A sacred song by Scotson Clark, not without 
merit. 

Musica Divina. Augener and Co.—A selection of sacred 
pieces arranged for the pianoforte by Carl Engel, including 
the ‘‘ Pie Jesu,” of Cherubini; the ‘‘ Recordare,” of Mozart; 
the Hymn, in B flat major, of Gluck; a from Bach's 
** Passione ;” Handel’s March” and “Conquering Hero ;” 
and the ‘‘ March from the Mount of Olives,” by Beethoven, 
Both in selection and arrangement, Engel has exhibited good 
taste and sound judgment. 

Angel Voices. J. H. Jewell, 104, Great Russell Street.—A 
simple but affecting melody, likely to be popular in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Thy Will be Done. J. H. Jewell.—This plaintive air is well 
adapted to the spirit of resignation which breathes through the 
verse. 

Santa Lucia. J.H. J ewell.—A barcarolle for the pianoforte, 
peculiarly striking in its character, but not difficult of execu- 
tion. 

Highland Echoes. Brewer and Co., 23, Bishopsgate Street.— 
A quick march, full of Scottish melody. It may rank among 
the best compositions of Stephen Glover. 
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Progress of the Cruth. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Grngva.—M. Puaux, a French pastor of considerable 
talent, and well known for his zeal for Evangelical truth, 
has delivered aseries of six lectures, in Geneva, upon Chris- 
tianity and infidelity. In these lectures he sketched the 
leading features.of the religion of the Gospel, and answered 
the chief objections to Revelation. He then proved the 
Divine origin. of Christianity, by proving the resurrection 
of its Founder, by the circumstances to which the Church 
owes its establishment in the world, and by the various 
benefits which the Gospel confers. The interest in these 
lectures increased as they went on, and the speaker exhi- 
bited in them not only great ability, buta truly earnest piety. 
At the close of the third lecture, i. Puaux offered to discuss 
the question of our Lord’s resurrection with any one who 
would admit his real existence, his death upon the cross, 
and the preaching of the Gospel directly after by the 
apostles. This offer was accepted, and on the appointed 
evening a dense crowd filled the place. The objector, a 
Frenchman, evidently did not feel the solemnity of the 
question, and availed himself of ridicule more than of ar- 
gument. Theaudience were so indignant, that they refused 
positively to let him proceed. M. Puaux offered to any 
other unbeliever present an opportunity of stating his 
objections, but no one came forward. He therefore himself 
addressed the people, amid the most profound silence, after 
which another pastor who was present pronounced the 
benediction, Thus ended these lectures, aed have demon- 
strated that, after all, there is in the he of the Genevese 
in general a real and abiding conviction of the truth of the 
Gospel. It is believed that, with the Divine blessing, the: 
results of this effort will be very beneficial, 





AMERICA, 

Tur Inp1aNs—Among the iniquities which history re- 
cords, there are few more calculated to excite indignation 
than the conduct of so-called Christians towards the Indians 
of America. Many regard them as devoted to destruction ; 
but, happily, there are others who think differently. Con- 
scious of the debt of love owing to these tribes, zealous 
efforts have been made in their behalf, and the Gospel has 
been faithfully preached among them. Many prejudices 
had to be overcome, but God has at length blessed the work. 
It is with real satisfaction that we learn, from the last 
report of the American Missions, that the Cherokees, the 
Choctaws, and the Tuscaroras are now professedly Christian 
nations. This assertion is justified by unanswerable proofs. 
We can say that to these peoples the 1 is a savour of 
life unto life in more senses than one. The mortality by 
which they were rapidly perishing has been checked, and 
the population has gradually incfeased for some years. 
An interesting work is also carried on among the Dahotas, 
the Ojibwas, and the Senecas. From all these progress is 
reported. Special and encouraging efforts have been made 
to diminish their most ruinous vice, the love of strong 
‘drink. Various cases of conversion are reported, and 
happy advances have been made in regard to schools and 


civilisation. 
AFRICA. 
THe Zotvs—The American missionaries report that 
within the last year one new church has been formed, and 
that others besides its members were much interested in 
the subject of religion. To the ten churches established 
among the Zulus 283 members have been admitted in all, 
and most of them have walked consistently, Twenty-six 
were added last year, and there has been more than usual 
interest manifested. Indications of the special presence of 
the Holy ig appeared during the week of prayer, in 
January. The Christians were revived, and extraordinary 
meetings were continued. A second week was set apart for 
united prayer, and cases of conviction and conversion oc- 





persons expressed their desire to be Christ’s disciples, and 
most of them have, it is hoped, become Christians indeed. 
At no former period have prospects been brighter. 


TURKEY. 

Mission TO THE ARMENIANS.—A favourable movement 
has been witnessed, in connection with the labours of Mr. 
Dunmore among the floating population, mostly from the 
interior. A band of men from about twenty cities and 
towns welcomed him as their religious teacher. They 
formed themselves into a Bible class of from twenty-five te 
fifty men, who met on Sundays, and exhibited a lively 
interest in the study of the Scriptures. Several times in 
the week, also, he received visitors, who came in numbers of 
from five to fifteen. The meetings were chiefly attended by 
Armenians, but a few Moslems, Greeks, and Bulgarians 
also came. Pastors have been ordained over churches at 
Rodosto and Bilijuk. There has been a movement towards 
Protestantism at Broosa, among the Greeks, 





SYRIA. 
In LeBanon, Messrs. Calhoun and Bliss report unusually 
large and attentive audiences at their respective stations 
and out-stations. One Greek village in the mountain, called 
Ain Zehalty, is now wholly under Protestant influence. 
Its civil ruler is a member of the Protestant Church, and 
its church edifice, purged of its altar and pictures, is no 
longer used for the Greek service, but for a purer mode of 
worship. From Zahle, the former stronghold of Jesuitism 
and Popery, have come many and earnest appeals for reli- 
gious teachers, and the same calls come from various parts 
of the mountain. In Cana and Alma, near the sea-coast, 
where the Protestant communities suffered comp.ratively 
little during the war, the work continues to increase in 
interest. In both these places there are applicants for 
church-fellowship. It is also cheering to see 1-4 the 
spiritual desolations of many generations are being repaired 


in old Tyre. INDIA 
A. 


THE MAHRATTA MISSION has been favoured with general 
prosperity during the year, and there has been no 
interruption of the usual labours of the missionaries through 
sickness, Mr. Bissell has removed to Ahmednuggur, in 
conseyuence of the growing demands of the work there, 
especially in connection with the school for catechists and 
teachers, and the class for native students for the ministry, 
The number of church members has increased from 387 to 
504, Four new churches have been organised. Of the 
sixteen churches connected with the mission four have 
regular pastors, and the rest are under the care of native 
teachers, superintended by missionaries, 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

THe churches have been visited with a renewed outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Although not equally powerful, the 
work has been xen * By fey throughout the islands. The 
station reports, with hardly an exception, speak of God’s 
converting and sanctifying grace. No such blessed visita- 
tion has been known for twenty years. Fifteen hundred 
souls were gathered into the churches last year, and many 
others remained to be received. Backsliders have been 
reclaimed, the weak strengthened, the timid encouraged, 
and the most hardened and wicked sinners led to renounce 
their sins at the foot of the cross, 


A WORD TO CHRISTENDOM. 

Hap the servants of Christ, since the days of the 
Reformation, exerted a zeal and an activity commenstirate 
with that manifested by the men of God in apostolic times, 
there is reason to believe that more than half the world 
would have been evangelised ; and millions who now yield 
allegiance to idols, and millions also who venerate the ‘false 
prophet and glory in the delusions of the Koran, would have 
“ cast their idols to the moles and the bats,” or have wel- 











curred at most of the stations, At Umvoti, more than forty 


comed Christ as the promised Messiah, 
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Weekly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
—g— 

; FEBRUARY 23. 

Papasan Tempokat Avinority.—On this day in 1798, 
the Papal Government having ten days previously been 
abolished, the Pope was removed a captive to France. Pre- 
sently afterwards, the States of the Church were erected into 
the Roman Republic. The Pope, Pius VI., died in captivity 
at Valence, on the 19th of August in the succeeding year ; 
and about five weeks after his death, the port. of Civita 
Vecchia having been blockaded, the city of Rome surren- 
dered to the English naval force, under Commodore Trow- 
bridge, who granted to the republicans of that city the same 
terms as those of Naples. 

THe Diochettan PrrRskcvTIoN.—In 303, the soldiers 
of Diocletian demolished the principal church of Nicomedia, 
and committed the sacred volumes to the flames. Upon 
the next:day was published the first of two general edicts 
against the Christians, by which all their religious assemblies 
were interrupted, their places of worship demolished, and 
their property confiscated. This cruel decree being torn 
down froma column by a Christian of high civil rank, he was 
instantly burnt, Caius Valerius Aurelius Diocletianus rose 
from the post of a common soldier, and was invested with 
the imperial purple in 284, His was the last persecu- 
tion under the Roman empire. He abdicated in 305, 
being the first sovereigh who had ever done so, and died 
in 3138, 

Missions’ To THE East.These have not originated 
exclusively in our own age. In 1619 died Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg, a missionary who was accredited by the King of 
Denmark ; but, meeting with some opposition from the 
Danish authorities in India, he placed himself under the 
countenance and protection of the British East India Com- 

ny, and —s a valuable dictionary of the Malabar 
anguage. ile fulfilling the object of his mission with 
great zeal and success, he was suddenly interrupted by death 
at the early age of thirty-six. 

Goopwins.—In 1679, died Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 
There were two Goodwins, and it is necessary the young 
student of ecclesiastical history should not confound them. 
Dr. Hook speaks of John Goodwin as the brother of Thomas; 
Chalmers makes fo mention of the relationship. John 
Goodwin; “ one of the most violent of the reprablican sectaries 
in the time of Charles I.,” but “ whom (as Oh almers observes) 
no sect seems to own,” died five years after ‘the Restoration. 
Though a zealous Arminijan, he justified thes condemnation 
of Charles ¥; When Charles EI. ascended t] ie throne, it was 
thought he would have been excepted from the Act of In- 
demnity ; but though he was permitted to five, a proclama- 
tion was issued against one of his pamphlets, which was 
burnt by the common hangman. e fled, but returning, 
preached until his death in Coleman-street. His theological 
works a6 occasionally met with, and mist not be mistaken 
for those of Thomas Goodwin. - This Irtter celebrity was a 
Noneonformist of the Independent persuasion, known as 
having been very intimate with Cromv-ell, whom he attended 
during his last moments. Thomas Goodwin was in religious 
sentiment as seepely, Cabviniehie as John Goodwin was de- 
cidedly Arminian, He was of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and afterwards of Catherine Hall, where he obtained a fel- 
lowship ; but, in 1634, he went to Holland, and became pastor 
of the Independent congregation at Arnheim. When Par- 
liament put down the Church, he returned, was made a 
member of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford. “At the Restoration he 
was deprived of his place at. Oxford, on which he removed to 
London. He was buried in Bunhill-fields, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory, with: a lengthy Latin inscrip- 
tion. Copies of the earlier editions of his works are yet 
frequently seen ; many of them have been reprinted. itis 
entire writings occupy five folio volumes, Though holding 
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what many regard as extreme views, he did not forget to 
enforce the necessary connection between correct opinions 
and correct practice. 

FEBRUARY 24. 

THE Evctarist.—It was on this day, in 1383, that the 
English Reformer, Wycliffe, presented his seven articles 
against transubstantiation. 

GUTENBERG.—On this day, in 1468, died the inventor of 
the art of printing. The “Cologne Chronicle,” printed 
there in 1474, states that, after ten years had been spent in 
preparation, the art of printing began to be practised in the 
year 1450. The first book (this chronicle proceeds to state) 
that was printed was Taz Braue. Trithemius informs us 
that before the first twelve sheets of the Bible were printed, 
Gutenberg and his partner Fust had incurred an expendi- 
ture of 12,000 florins. The Bible in question ‘is the edition 
of the Latin Vulgate known as the Mazarin Bible, owing 
to a copy having been discovered about the middle of the 
last century in the “ Bibliothéque Mazarin,” but many other 
copies of the book have since turned up. Trithemius, who 
died in 1576 (though his work was not printed until 1690), 
expressly attributes the invention to Fust, as well as to 
Gutenberg. The knowledge of the art was first carried into 
other ceuntries, by the dispersion of the workmen on the 
storming of Mayence,in 1462. By the year 1530, there 
were about 200 printing presses in Europe. The burning 
of the books of the New Testament (apparently they were 
those purchased at Antwerp in 1529), which took place 
in May, 1530, seemed to set the weight of all human 
authority, both civil and ecclesiastical, against the in- 
fluence of the Refoffnation. But God had arisen, and in his 
hand a newly-formed and appropriate instrument for the 
safety, the dissemination and perpetuity of his truth. And 
while God shall exist, and the world endure, the Press will 
have its highest distinction, as the depository in which is 
enshrined the transcript of himself. It would seem strange 
that at any period since the invention of printing there 
should have existed opposition to the use of an ari so 
directly related to the propagation of Divine truth. The 
paper-mill and the printing press have been amongst our 
best instruments for the eradication of ignorance, and the 
consequent promotion of morals, as well as of alltruth. The 
press has cured the ignorance that opposed its beneficial 
agency. Shakespeate, whose chronology is not to be trusted, 
makes Jack Cade, in the reign of Henry VI. (who was 
deposed in 1461), thus accuse Lord Sands :—* Whereas, 
before, our forefathers had no other books but the score and 
the tally—thou hast caused printing to be used, and, con- 
trary to the King, his crown and dignity, thou hast built 
@ paper-mill.” The first book printed on paper manufac- 
tured in England, came out in 1495 or 1496 from the press 
of Wynkin de Worde. The insurrection of Jack Cade was 
ostensibly for the redress of grieévances among the people: 
Shakespeare fixes the complaint of Cade against printing and 
paper-making some ten or twenty years earlier than the 
introduction of printing into this country ; but he vould not 
have better pointed out the ignorance of popular violence, 
and all violence is the result of ignorance. Whatever remains 
to be accomplished will go hand in hand with the continued 
diffusion by the press of the materials for thought. Many 
valuable works were once printed on parchment, which at 
that period was not, perhaps, much more expensive than the 
very best paper. Casiri, whilst employed in translating 
Arabic writers, discovered the place from which paper origi- 
nally came. A kind of paper manufactured from silk has 
been known in China from time immemorial. In the 30th 
year of the Hegira (the middle of the 7th century) a manu- 
factory of similar paper was established at Samarcand; and, 
in 706, one Youzef Amrit, of Mecca, discovered the art of 
making it with cotton, Thus, in more ways than one, has 
the cotton-plant borne a very close relation to the progress 
of civilisation. In Muhammed al Gazeli’s “De Arabicarum 
Antiquitatum Eruditione,” we find the following passage ;— 
© A certain Joseph Amru first of all invented paper in the 
city of Mecca, and taught the Arabs the use of it.” The 
Arabians, and not, as has been affirmed, the Greeks of the 
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| lower empire, were the inventors of cotton paper. A Greek, 


mentioned by Montfaucon as having been employed in the 
reign of Henry II. in forming a catalogue of the manuscripts 
in the king’s library at Paris, calls the article Damascus 
paper. The subsequent construction of paper from hemp or 
flax has given rise to much controversy. Italy and Ger- 
many have contended for the honour. But ne one adduces 
any instance of its use anterior to the 14th century. There 
is a letter in France, from Joinville to St. Louis, written 
shortly before 1270. Paper was used in Spain a century 
before that time, but it came from the Arabs, who, on their 
arrival in Spain, where both silk and cotton were rare, made 
it of hemp and flax. The Arabic MSS., which are much 
older than the Spanish, were mostly written on satin paper, 
gaily embellished with ornamental work in resplendent 
colours. It is probable that the first printers did not 
take off more than a few hundred copies of their works, 
if so many; and, therefore, the earliest printed books must 
have been still expensive, and the number of persons able 
to read and to purchase them comparatively limited. 
Caxton was a cautious printer. In his “ Legends of Saints,” 
he says, “1 have submysed (submitted) myself to translate into 
English, the ‘ Legend of Saints,’ called ‘ Legenda Aurea’ in 
Latin ; and William, Earl of Arundel, desired me, promising 
to take a reasonable quantity of them, and sent me a wor- 
shipful gentleman, promising that my said lord should 
during my life give and grant to me a yearly fee, that is to 
note, a fat buck in summer, and a doe in winter.” We 
modernise the orthography of Caxton. In1471, Sweynheim 
and Paunartz, who settled in Rome, and who printed many 
beautiful editions of the Latin classicsgfhus memorialised 
the Pope :—“ We were the first of the Germans who intro- 
duced this art of printing into your holiness’ territories: 
if you peruse the catalogue of our works, you will admire 
how and where we could procure a sufficient quantity of 
paper, or even rags. The total of these books amounts to 
12,475, a prodigious heap, and intolerable to us, your holi- 
ness’ printers, by reason of those remaining unsold.” Such 
records provoke a smile when contrasted with the fact that in 
our own day 10,000 ‘copies, the first edition of a religious 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Watson’s Apology for the Bible,” went off at 
once; and how many subsequent editions and copies have 
been circulated and sold, it were difficult to estimate. In 
the lapse of time, as the facilities for the acquisition of know- 
ledge produced readers (for books are among those articles of 
which the supply creates the demand), the trade of printing 
books for general use became one of less risk, and dealers in 
literature could afford more and more to dispense with indi- 
vidual patronage. The bent of civilisation is to make all 
really good things accessible from their cheapness. This is 
peculiarly true and applicable to all processes which involve 
or imply copying, of which printing is the foremost. And 
to the religiously thoughtful mind, is there not a wonderful 
adaptation, in the providence of God, of the means as con- 
ducive to the end, and the evolution of the end, as subse- 
quently, by an inevitable circle of operation, multiplying the 
further development of additional means ? 


FEBRUARY 25. 

THe DissENTERs.—In 1703, Daniel Defoe was prosecuted 
as the writer of the “ Shortest Way with the Dissenters”— a 
work which was regarded as reflecting in a bad spirit both 
upon the Government and the Church. The House of Com- 
mons voted it a seditious libel, for which the author was 
sentenced to the pillory, fined, and imprisoned. Defoe was a 
man of great and very varied talent ; he had fought for Mon- 
mouth, he had opposed King James, he had vindicated the 
Revolution, and panegyrised King William. He had de- 
fended the supposed rights of the people. Queen Anne sub- 
sequently employed him in the furtherance of the union 
with Scotland. The author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Reli- 
gious Courtship,” the “Family Instructor,” and many 
other and very various works, was a man of no ordinary 
genius and talent. His versatile ability involved him in 
suffering, from his complicity in the mixed political and 
religious party controversies of the period. 





FEBRUARY 26. 

GALILEO.—In 1616, Galileo appeared before Cardinal 
Bellarmine, to answer for his heretical opinions. His 
discoveries by means of the tel with regard to the 
Milky Way, the satellites of Jupiter, and the phases of 
Venus, brought him under the ban of the Inquisition, as 
a very dangerous character, but his able defence at Rome 
for a short time silenced his persecutors. In March, 
1616, the Pope,- Paul V., granted him an audience, and 
assured him of his personal safety, with the understanding 
that he was prohibited from teaching the Copernican 
doctrines of the motion of the earth. In 1632, Galileo com- 
pleted his celebrated dialogue on the Ptolemaic and Coper- 
nican systems. The Pope, Urban VIIL., fancied he was the 
person held up to ridicule in one of the interlocutors, who 
maintained the Ptolemaic argument, His holiness was 
grievously offended, and summoned the writer to Rome, 
though he was then seventy years of age,and loaded with infir- 
mities. After some months’ residence at Rome, he was called 
before the Inquisition, and was compelled to abjure on the 
Gospels the doctrines he had taught. Rising from his 
knees, he whispered to a friend, “E pur si muove”—* it 
moves, for all that.” 

FEBRUARY 27. 

Dr. Grove. — in 1738, died Henry Grove, a learned 
divine among the Nonconformists, who studied under Rowe, 
and was a friend of Dr. Watts. He wrote some valuable works 
on “ Saving Faith,” on “Secret Prayer,” and on many other 
subjects, which were published, some of them during his life- 
time, and others after‘his death. 


FEBRUARY 28. 

INTEMPERANCE.—In 1736, a proposal was submitted to 
the English House of Commons, to impose and levy a duty 
on distilled spirituous liquors, so as to prevent, in the opinion 
of the advocates of that duty, the “ ill consequences of the 
poorer classes drinking spirits to excess.” It was stated, as 
a fact in argument for the necessity of such a legislative 
enactment, that»some alehouse and tavern signs, where 
spirituous liquors were sold, bore the following inscription : 
“ Drunk for a penny, dead drunk for twopence, clean straw 
for nothing.” 

THE Porr’s LiBERALITY.—The occupant of the Papal 
chair in 1759, Clement XIII., permitted the Bible to be 
translated into all the languages of Catholic States. 

Doncaster CHurRcH.—In 1853, the parish church at 
Doncaster was destroyed by fire. This extensive and beau- 
tiful edifice was regarded asa type of parish churches, and 
had been newly repaired and decorated. The beautiful west 
window, considered the finest perpendicular window in Eng- 
land, had persis been filled with stained glass, at the 
expense of upwards of seven hundred eg The organ 
was a celebrated instrument, built by is, and is tradi- 
tionally said to have been the one which contested the 
claim for superiority with that built by Schmidt for the 
Temple Church, London. The church was in the form of 
a Latin cross, with a tower 141 feet in height. The oldest 
part of the building is said to have dated back to the year 
1070, and the nave and tower were of the reign of 
Henry III. Thirty-five thousand pounds were immediately 
contributed for the erection of a new church on the same site, 


MARCH 1. 

Massacre oF Hvucvenots.—On this day at Vassi, in 
1562, occurred a horrible massacre of the Huguenots, The 
Roman Catholic party, under the direction of the Duke of 
Guise, fell upon a body of Protestant Calvinists, who were 
singing the psalms of their worship in a barn. Sixty of 
these baggy’ pt were killed, and two hundred were 
wounded. This event was the prelude to civil war through- 
out the ps ade Condé and Coligny collected their naval 
forces at Orleans, Rouen was taken from them by Antony 
of Navarre, English auxiliaries arrived, and Havre de Grace 
was given up to them. The Huguenots were subsequent! 
defeated at , the hostile commander roy Me a 
soner, but their own general, Condé, fell into t hands of 
the enemy. 
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READINGS IN BUTLER’S “ANALOGY.” 
BY THE RIGHT HON. J. NAPIER, 


EX-LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 





VI.— PROBATION. 

Tne teaching of Revelation as to a future life having 
been confirmed by analogy, the reality of a moral 
government of the world being matter of present ex- 
perience, aud the continuance and completion of this 
moral government hereafter a reasonable inference and a 
revealed doctrinc—the consideration of the present life as 
preparatory to the future, as a state of probation and 
of moral discipline, naturally demands our thoughtful 
attention. An immortal and moral being, placed in such 
a state by Him who is the righteous governor of the 
world, accountable to Him who will judge the world 
in righteousness, and reward every man according to his 
works—such a being has an unspeakable interest in the 
solemn practical question, What is our proper business 
in this preparatory stage of our earthly existence? But 
it may here be asked, What is meant by a state of proba- 
tion? It may be supposed that in effect it amounts to 
the same thing as to say (what has been said and shown 
already) that we are under the moral government of 
God; but it brings out more distinctly the state of trial 
in which we are placed, with allurements to wrong, 
difficulties in adhering uniformly to what is right, and 
the danger of miscarrying by such temptations. 

The pleasures and the pains already shown to be the 
generally appointed and foreseen consequences of our 
actions under God’s natural government, imply this— 
that he has made our happiness and misery, or our in- 
terest, to depend in part upon ourselves. So far as we 
have temptations to any course of action which will 
probably occasion us greater temporal inconvenience and 
uneasinzss than satisfaction, so far our temporal interest 
is in danger, and we are in a state of trial with respect 
toit. There is a practical proof in the probability which 
is sufficient to influence conduct; there is a temptation 
to gratify a passion sufficient to try and to prove us. We 
blame others and blame ourselves for misconduct in tem- 
poral matters. We miss happiness sometimes that we 
feel conscious we might have attained, and we incur 
misery which we acknowledge that we might have 
avoided. All these show that we encounter tempta- 
tion and incur the peril, and often the penalty, of mis- 
carrying. 

In the peculiar circumstances of youth, and from the 
temptations to certain courses of vice, both our present 
and our future interests may suffer severely, Thus we 
are in a state of difficulty and danger, analogous to what 
we are taught to believe is our present state of trial or 
probation with reference to a future life. 

There are external temptations from objects without, 
and internal from passions within; these temptations 
coincide and mutually imply one another. There are 
objects which, being present to the senses or offering 
themselves to the mind, excite emotions suitable to their 
nature, not only in cases where they might be gratified 
innocently, but where the gratification must be imprudent 





and sinful. The object being present, the affection is 
excited which, though it cannot be lawfully gratified, 
remains & propension, constitutes temptation, and neces- 
sitates the duty of self-denial ; the moral difficulty of this 
is the element of danger. This self-denial is as really 
necessary to secure the present interest which imprudence 
endangers, as the future interest which sin puts in peril. 
We are thus in a like state of trial with respect to. both, 
by the very same passions excited by the very same means. 
We may be tempted by present gratification of our pas- 
sions to forego what is upon the whole our temporal 
interests ; and our state of trial in regard to it is so 
analogous to that in which we are taught to believe we 
are placed with reference to our future interest, that we 
have but to substitute future for temporal, and virtue for 
prudence, in order to make the description of the former 
applicable to the latter. 

We may make like observations with regard to the 
behaviour of those who seem to be blinded and deceived 
by inordinate passions in their worldly concerns, as much 
as in religion. Some are forcibly carried away by their 
passions against their better judgment and feeble resolu- 
tions of amendment ; others are utterly reckless of all con- 
sequences in time or eternity. Thus temporal interests 
are often consciously disregarded, as well as the higher 
interests of eternity. Our trial as to both, our diffi- 
culties and our dangers, proceed from the same causes, _ 
have the same effect upon conduct, and are evidently 
analogous. 

In both cases our difficulties and dangers are increased, 
and would seem to be in a manner made by means of 
others. Wrong education, bad example, the dishonest 
artifices which are got into business of all kinds, and 
the corruption of religion into superstitions which 
indulge men in their sins, may fearfully increase the 
peril of miscarrying as to our higher interests. So the 
difficulty of acting prudently in matters relating to 
our present interest, and the danger of being misled in 
regard to it, may be increased by an imperfect or foolish 
education, by the extravagance or carelessness of those with 
whom we have intercourse in maturer life, by mistaken 
notions about happiness—popular fallacies and current 
prejudices, which are taken up for common opinion. 
Negligence and folly in temporal matters, sinful practices 
and habits of indulgence, may accumulate difficulty, and 
undermine the authority of conscience ; wrong behaviour 
in youth, when the feelings are fresh and impressible, the 
memory tenacious and the passions strong, may fatally 
increase the power of temptation ia maturer life, and at 
least give to man a subsequent trial, the sharp severity of 
remedial chastisement, in mercy inflicted before the door 
is shut. 

No account can be given in the way of reason for the 
wilful sacrifice of man’s acknowledged interest to the 
temporary gratification of passion. This Butler dwells 
upon impressively in the celebrated sermon on the “Cha- 
racter of Balaam.” Man is a fallen creature. There 
are natural appearances, he says, of our being in a state 
of degradation, “ Reason alone, whatever any one may 
wish, is not in reality a sufficient motive of virtue in such 
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a creature as man”—(Serm. on Compassion, vol. ii., 56). 
But notwithstanding our actual condition, and the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, he says in the chapter 
now before us—that there is no more required than what 
we are well able to do; no more than we naturally con- 
sider to be equitable, supposing it to be required by proper 
authority. 

Tt has been suggested by some, whose opinions deserve 
our respect, that Butler seems to have here overlooked the 
great revealed truths of the atonement of Christ, and the 
operation of the Holy Spirit; but I think this objection 
has been unadvisedly made. His professed design in this 
part of the treatise is to show that the state of trial which 
religion teaches us we are in, is rendered credible by its 
being throughout uniform, and ofa piece with the general 
conduct of Providence towards us, in all other respects 
within the compass of our knowledge. In showing this, 
he directs our attention to the facts of our experience, the 
course of our daily lives, the order of Nature, in respect of 
our present and temporal interest. Whatever speculative 
difficulty may be suggested as to the future, there can be no 
dispute about present matters of fact which are obvious ; 
and these are equally open to the same speculative abstract 
objections, though not in the same degree, yet to such 
a degree as to render the facts a practical answer to the 
speculative obections. He does not at this stage intro- 
duce those weighty truths which are stated in the second 

art of the treatise, where he deals with revealed religion. 

e is, in this first part, engaged in clearing the ground of 
objections to what religion teaches as to man’s state of 
probation in this life, and the conditions of trial, difficulty, 
and danger, to which he is subjected. We have no more 
right to isolate this, and then to condemn it as partial and 
incomplete, than we would have to separate a verse of 
Scripture from its context, or a text of the Old Testament 
from the truths revealed in the New. Take the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans—read it by itself 
alone ; then follow the course of the argument to its com- 
pletion, until you have mastered the sublime logic of the 
eighth chapter, and then turn back, and you will find that 
this second chapter, and every verse from the first, has 
been made significant and consistent, as inverel parts of 
a complete whole. The analogy to which he refers is 
peculiarly clear and convincing, to show that there is 
nothing incredible in the doctrine, that the way to our 
security and happiness hereafter is one which requires 
selt-denial, and is beset with many difficulties and many 

ngers. 

As a matter of fact, we find the way to our tem- 
poral happiness and the security of our present in- 
terest is beset with like difficulties and dangers, like 
in kind, though not in degree. The miseries of 
life, although certain to the foreknowledge of God, 
are yet contingent to us, as contingent and unde- 
termined ‘as the conduct of which they are the ap- 
pointed consequences, and left to be determined by it. 
Our present interest is not forced upon us, nor offered to 
our acceptance simply, but to our acquisition by the means 
which God has et Jor the purpose. his may also 
be the case (at least it is perfectly credible that it may be 
so) as to the chief and final good which religion proposes 


to us. 

The analogy throughout is striking and suggestive ; 
you will see im all this there is nothing stated which 
may not be made completely consistent with the léessons 
of the Gospel economy. Indeed, the acknowledged 
fact of our moral degradation—the avowed insufficiency 
of reason alone to guide us in the path of duty— 
these confessions of human nature, these cries of help- 
lessness—invite at least the offices of mercy—and welcome 
the glad tidings of the Gospel, which came not to make 





void but to establish the law.. The objections which 
Butler encounters—if sufficient to displace the teaching of 
religion as to our state of trial, and as a preparation for 
and precursor of our future state beyond the grave— 
must also displace the facts of our experience, and the 
natural course of life in reference to our temporal 
interests. The God of Nature must be given up, if we 
give up the God of Revelation. 

But it may be said that although the analogy may be 
complete in kind, it fails because of the difference in 
degree between the interests at stake, and the relative 
hardship of the trial in respect of these unequal interests. 
The argument involved in this objection ignores the true 
character of God. His righteousness or his justice cannot 
be vindicated by-any process of graduation. It is not 
here a matter of degree as to his justice, but of the 

rinciples of his government. One solitary point of the 
aw broken establishes guilt before God ; one jot or tittle 
cannot therefore be compromised without breaking in 
upon Divine perfection. They who reason on degrees, 
who would exquienne in a smaller degree of injustice, 
however reduced, but denounce and apne iate a greater, 
would be compelled to admit the possible sacrifice of the 
highest interests and most blessed hopes of man to the 
demands of other portions of the universe, as compared 
with which ours might be found to be relatively unim- 
portant. To reason on degrees, when surrounded by a 
universe so boundless, is alike derogatory to God and 
destructive of our dearest hopes. 

The semblance of injustice there may be to a shallow 
observer, in finding such a creature as man, in such a 
state of trial, whether in relation to his temporal or 
eternal interests; but in neither have we a right to say 
that any real injustice exists. Mere difliculty is not, 
nor is extreme danger allowed by ourselves to be, a valid 
excuse for the wilful disregard of an acknowledged and 
imperative duty. The analogy should teach us that God 
may be as essentially just in the least as in the greatest. 
His own Word declares that he is just, and the justifier of 
him who believeth in Jesus. 

In the passage which I quoted from the sermon on 
‘‘ Compassion,” in which Butler speaks of the insufficiency 
of reason to secure virtuous conduct in such a creature as 
man, he adds—* But this reason joined with those affec- 
tions which God has impressed upon his heart—when 
these are allowed scope to exercise themselves, but under 
strict government and direction of reason—then it is we 
act suitably to our nature, and to the circumstances God 
has placed usin.” Our nature, be it remembered, is con- 
fessedly in a state of degradation; and Butler observes 
that if upright creatures may want to be improved, de- 

raved creatures want to be renewed. Education and 
iscipline in all degrees and sorts of gentleness and severity 
are absolutely necessary for such a creature as man. This 
leads him in the fifth chapter to consider this life as a 
school of discipline for eternity ; to show that we are so 
constituted, and such is our condition, that we may here, 
by the use of the means which God has appointed and 
provided, qualify ourselves for the state which is to follow 
the present. 
ou will see how at the beginning of this important 
chapter he puts aside certain speculative questions as 
not only irrelevant but as altogether beyond the legiti- 
mate province of human wd: He confines himself 
to the practical question—What belongs to man, what 
is his business here on earth, what duties has he to fulfil 
in this school of discipline? He does not introduce into 
the arguments, at this stage, the vital truth of the 
gracious work of the Holy Spirit; but it is not just to 
say, that he has overlooked it, and we cannot say that 
he has ignored ‘what he afterwards sets forth in the 
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second part of the treatise. It is doubtless most needful 
for us, in the study of this chapter, not to forget the 
| necessity of the aid of Him from whom all holy desires, 
all good counsels, and all just works do proceed. The 
future state to which we are taught to look forward as a 
blessed hope, is one of “ security and happiness ;” and, 
therefore, we may reasonably infer that this present life 
was intended to be a school of discipline and suitable pre- 
paration for such a state. 

Such is the teaching of religion. We find that under 
the Christian economy none of the laws of our mental 
and moral nature have been repealed; the Holy Spirit 
sanctifies, but does not supersede the process under which 
man’s moral eulture is to be advanced, in accordance with 
these laws. By reason of use (says the inspired Apostle), 
the senses are exercised to discern both good and evil. 
Our passive impressions are weakened, our active prin- 
ciples strengthened by exercise; these are laws of our 
nature on which is founded our capacity of moral im- 
provement. Happiness results from our nature and our 
condition jointly; and, therefore, there must be some 
character and qualifications, some determinate capacities 
to render us capable of future happiness in heaven, just 
as there must be some without which men could not enjoy 
life or happiness on earth. 

The constitution of man, and the course of Nature in 
the successive stages of life, show that we are capable of 
becoming qualified for states of life for which we were 
previously wholly unqualified. We find it to bea general 
law, that all our faculties are made for enlargement—for 
acquirement of experience and habits. We can per- 
ceive and know; we can store up ideas and knowledge 
by ‘‘memory.” We can not only act as voluntary agents, 
but we are susceptible of impressions which for the mo- 
ment may be made upon us, and we are capable of getting 
a new facility in any kind of action, and of settled altera- 
tions in our temper and character. 

This new facility, these settled alterations, depend on 
what is called the law of habits. Under this law, vivified 
by the power of Him who is the Divine helper of our 
infirmities, we may have a transformation wrought in us 
by which our hearts will be fixed, our imaginations con- 
trolled and regulated, our wills no longer wilful, but sub- 
missive to the sovereign will of God our Father. ‘ The 
process (says Archdeacon Hare) by which this trans- 
formation is to be brought about, is set forth by Butler 
in jis excellent chapter—the most valuable pecbape in the 
whole ‘ Analogy’—on a state of moral discipline, where he 
shows that while passive impressions grow weaker by 
repetition, practical habits are formed and strengthened 
by re acts. So that the true preparation for heaven 
is a life of godliness on earth.” 

The word habit implies a thing possessed—somewhat 
gained or acquired and made our own; gained or acquired 
in accordance with certain laws of association already ex- 
plained in thevaluable lecture of Dr. M‘Cosh, and by means 
of certain movements within us, to which it is proper more 
precisely to refer. It is familiarly described as a second 
nature. We acquire the habit of speaking or writing 
with facility ; of understanding what we hear or what 
we read. There are habits of bodily activity, and 
motions graceful or unbecoming, which are owing to use ; 
there are also habits of life and conduct, of submission 
to constituted authority; of veracity, justice, charity, 
attention, self-government, envy, hatred, malice, and 
uncharitableness—these are formed by repeated acts, as 


the moral nature, are produced by the exertion of inward 
practical principles, by carrying them into act, or acting 
upon them; the principles of obedience, of veracity, justice, 
and charity. It is not the act in itself which forms the 





active habit of virtue, but the exertion of the inward 
principle. The resolution to do well, and the endeavour 
to enforce upon our own consciences a practical sense of 
virtue or beget it in others, are acts, in a limited sense, 
and will contribute to some extent towards forming good 
habits. But here you must remember there is a habit of 
insensibility, which above all others requires to be noticed, 
and against which Butler gives us a solemn and signifi- 
cant caution. By a law of our nature, impressions 
which are often repeated are felt less sensibly. Whilst 
we are passive they are transient—they flit away as the 
clouds of the morning, chased by the passing breeze. 
The moral efficacy, therefore, of such impressions depends 
on this: whether we act upon them according to conscience. 
“If ye know these things,” said He who spake as never 
man spake, ‘“‘happy are yeif ye do them.” Remember 
how he has pointed out the difference between him who 
built on the solid rock and him who chose for his founda- 
tion the shifting sand. Both heard the same Divine lessons 
under the same circumstances: one was a doer of the 
word which both had heard ; he acted upon the impres- 
sions made upon his heart by the words of our gracious 
Redeemer—he built an enduring edifice, on a sure and 
tried foundation. The other was a hearer only; the 
passive impression away, like the baseless fabric of 
a vision; the foundation failed, the superstructure fell to 
the ground. 

Thus, then, we have, in the testimony of our blessed 
Lord, this law of our nature, the law of habit, manifestly 
recognised. To know or to hear the highest truths, is 
not of itself a blessing to us; but to be made happy and 
secure, we must do them—that is to say, we must act 
upon them, according to opportunity, and as God may’ 
enable us. To him that hath—that maketh a profitable 
use of—shall be given. You cannot fail to remember 
the many instances in which this practical lesson is en- 
forced in the New Testament; never, indeed, in the way 
of leading man to prefer a claim founded on any sup- 
posed merit of his own, in any form or under any pre- 
tence, but as the willing obedience of a true faith, a faith 
which works by love—a love which is the fulfilling of the 
law. This obedience of faith, this work of love, this 
diligence in duty, forms the habits which fix the cha- 
racter; and the character as finally fashioned measures 
the capacity for enjoyment of the reward which is given, 
according to the works which thus (as it were) have 
been incorporated into the character, and so follow into 
heaven the blessed dead who die in the Lord, in whom 
they have lived. The reward is not the less a gift, it 
is not. the less of grace, because it has been so adjusted 
as to have not merely provided for endless happiness 
freely bestowed, but also for the security of the believer, 
by the discipline of his life on earth. To make this 
discipline effectual for its high and holy purposes, the 
laws of our moral nature are quickened (not repealed) 
by the Spirit which helps our infirmities ; every element 
of our being which can be made available to the gracious 
purpose is called in aid to take part in the conflict, in 
which conscience and passions are more or less engaged, 
in the temptations which constitute our trial and our. 
discipline. . In what way, or by what higher agencies, 





well as those of the body. For habits of the mind, of | Pabit in our nature and constitution what must be to us 


the Holy Spirit helps the believer in this conflict we 
cannot tell—we have not the means of knowing, perhaps 
| not the faculties for apprehending. But so far as it is - 
| fit for us to know, that we may see what our proper 
is in a conflict so vital, we can find in this law of 


deeply interesting and important. 

In active habits, there is first a movement of the will 
—a volition ; then a mechanical effort—then an act done: 
by the repeated acts, and the law of association, the 
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effort at last disappears, and the act follows on the vo- 
lition. 

In the passive habit, there is first an impression made ; 
next an effort of attention; then an idea: here again 
the second term is made to disappear by repetition, and 
the idea follows at once on the impression. This is a 
habit because formed by exercise, and passive because 
exercised voluntarily or in obedience to the essential laws 
of association. A readiness acquired in speaking or 
writing is an instance of active habits ; our readiness in 
understanding languages upon sight or hearing of words, 
an instance of passive habits. There is further the 
habit of insensibility, which may be acquired by re- 
ceiving impressions, and remaining passive when it is 
our duty to act on the impressions made upon us, 
which are intended to influence us, and not to be ex- 
hausted in mere sentimentality, or buried in the language 
of exaggeration. 

There is a very striking testimony to the Divine origin 
of the Gospel, in its avoidance of all abstraction or mere 
me 4g system ; in its way of fixing our hearts on 
Jim who is the great exemplar for man; its historical 
reality as a religion of facts; the actual dealings of 
God, personally and practically communing with us as a 
Father in heaven with his children on earth. “There 
was another particular,” says David Hume, ‘* which con- 
tributed more than anything to waste my spirits, and 
bring on me this distemper, which was, that having read 
many books of morality, such as Cicero, Seneca, and 
Plutarch, and being smitten with their beautiful repre- 
sentations of virtue and philosophy, I undertook 
the improvement of my temper and will, along 
with my reason and understanding. I was con- 
tinually fortifying myself with reflections against 
death and poverty, and shame and pain, and all the other 
calamities of life. These, no doubt, are exceedingly use- 
ful when joined with an active life, because the occasion 
being presented along with the reflection, works into the 
soul and makes it take a deep impression ; but in soli- 
tude they serve to little other purpose than to waste the 
spirits, the force of the mind meeting with no resistance, 
but wasting itself in the air, tike our arm when it 
misses its aim. ‘This, however, I did not learn but by 
experience, and till I had already ruined my health, 
though I was not sensible of it.” 

Now, is it not exquisitely and Divinely arranged by a 
wisdom and @ goodness which characterise the God of 
Revelation, that the present life with all its activities, its 
daily duties, in the home, in the town, in the kingdom, 
in the wide world—the family relations, the claims of 
vicinity, of country, of humanity—should be conse- 
crated to the purpose of our discipline in duty ; a provi- 
sion so bountifully made for the constant exercise of 
those principles of our moral nature by which, under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, we are trained for 
heaven ; and without which, by the ascertained law of 
that unaided nature, we must sink into deeper degrada- 
tion? ‘* How can we escape if we neglect so great salva-. 
tion?” If we are immortal as well as moral beings, is 
there not, in the indelibility of ‘the character which may 
be fashioned in this our state of discipline, an element of 
endless happiness or of endless misery? We thus see 
how and why it is that duty is so vital to man, and how 
gracious is the Gospel which presses it on him at every 
stage of his progress. We see that it is truly a reason- 
able service which is required of us—not only no more 
required on our part than we are well able to do 
(to use Butler’s words in the fourth chapter), but I 
would say no less than is ueedful to complete our 
happiness and perfect our security hereafter in a heavenly 

me, 





THE SCOFFING FARMER. 

'A NARRATIVE FOUNDED ON FACT. 
“ Our friend Fletcher, of Oriel, tells me, in a note, that 
you have had a serious conversation with his old pa- 
rishioner, Burley, the farmer. I knew this man some 
years ago, and always regarded him as shrewd, but 
wrong-headed. I understand he resides now in your 
parish, and this, I presume, has led to your acquaint- 
ance. 

“ Exactly so. I paid him a pastoral visit, and we had 
@ conversation upon important topics. Still, I have 
deemed it courteous to him not to repeat that dis- 
cussion.” 

“ Burley himself speaks of it, and, at the same time, 
expresses thankfulness for your visit, and for your 
fidelity. As an opinion prevails that the man is not 
cherishing his former views, I am anxious to ascertain 
by what train of reasoning you were enabled to produce 
this favourable change in his mode of thinking.” 

“ As he is not silent, I need not be silent; and if he 
commenced his observations in error, I am bound in 
charity to hope that he ended in truth. If you will be 
good enough to take a seat with me on yon bench 
beneath my favourite tree, the conversation shall be 
repeated, and we can enjoy the shade and the cool air at 
the same time. What say you?” 

“ Accepted. Both my ears are at your service, upon 
the terms proposed. Let us be going. A shaded seat 
on a well-trimmed lawn has always charms for me; to 
say nothing, my worthy sir, ef your good conver- 
sation.” 

“ Report had described Burley, and from that report I 
ro no large amount of courtesy, when, as in my 
case, I had not learned ‘even to agree to differ.’ I in- 
tended to be faithful, but I was resolved that no faith- 
fulness of mine should—as it does sometimes with men— 
degenerate into rudeness. I accosted him politely, and 
was received with civility, certainly, but economically dis- 
pensed ; however, this was not worthy of a thought—I 
wanted from the man something of higher value than 
his friendly greetings. 

“ After speaking of his family, Burley made a remark 
which induced me to inquire if he attended any place of 
worship. 

“* Not very often,’ was the reply. 

“*Do you deem it right,’ was my response, ‘ to live in 
the neglect of this duty?’ ; 

“¢T¢ is not a subject that occupies my thoughts. I tell 
you plainly that I do not think much about it.’ 

iss Are you fully aware of the importance of what you 
sa ? 

Me Iam not in the habit of saying things which I do 
not mean, nor things which I do not understand.’ 

‘*¢ Then, by your own statement, you think but little 
of public worship, and, of course, attach but slight im- 
portance to the religious design of the Sabbath ? ’ 

“*T do not trouble myself much upon these points,’ 

“*Tam ata loss to understand how you can be at ease, 
while neglecting a Christian duty, when it is written, 
‘‘ Forsake not the assembling of yourselves together, as 
the manner of some is.” I see a large book on that table, 
pray what is the book ? ’"—pointing to one. 

“¢ That,’ said he, ‘is a Bible.’ 

‘“* $+] thought so, when I made the inquiry. Permit me 
to make another—Do you believe what that book de- 
clares ?’ 

Part I do, and part of it I do not.’ 

‘6* You are not at liberty to treat the book in that 
manner.’ 

‘** Well, then, I do not believe it.’ 

‘*¢ May I ask your reason for the rejection ?’ 
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a look upon the book as the production of priest- 
craft. 

‘** Ask your own good sense, could there be anything 
gained by thirty or forty men, priests or not priests, 
writing a book which would condemn their own conduct, 
and which cost most of them the loss of liberty or the 
loss of life? I suppose you know that many of the 
writers suffered death in its most cruel forms rather than 
relinquish their belief in the facts recorded, and in the 
doctrines stated, and in the prophecies and promises 
contained in that Book.’ 

: ‘s ‘ Whatever I may know, I still cling to my opinion, 
sir. 
“As I perceive you have an abundance of books, I 
may take it for granted that your leisure hours are often 
devoted to reading?’ 

“*Yes; I read whenever I am disengaged.’ 

“Then, possibly, you may have read these lines of 
Dryden— 

‘«* Whence but from heaven could men unskilled in arts, 
In different ages born, and different parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths? Or how, or why 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 
Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gains and martyrdom their price.” 


I imagine your charge of fraud can never stand against 
these argumexts.’ 

‘* * My objections are not confined to this one point.’ 

“¢* What other objections have you to this Book that 
induce you to reject it?’ 

‘**T reject it because there are contradictions in it.’ 

“¢ Apparent, I grant, but not real.’ 

“No; they are real.’ 

“*¢Timaintain they are apparent contradictions, and not 
one of them is real, unless it be some misprint.’ 

‘**T assert that they are real, and not apparent.’ 

«Then, name them, that I may judge.’ 

“*T will doso. The Bible states in one part that God 
spake to Moses “‘ face to face,” and in another it tells us 
that ‘* no man hath seen God at any time.”’ 

‘** Tf this be the best arrow your quiver contains, it will 
not do much, for this contradiction is speedily reconciled. 
If you consult any learned man, he will tell you that, 
owing to the inadequacy of our language, expressions 
differing in the Hebrew are translated into one and the 
same word in English, asin the case of the 110th Psalm, 
where the Psalmist says, ‘‘ The Lord said unto my Lord;” 
thus sometimes the force of the original term is not seen, 
and hence an apparent contradiction arises. 

“©The pangs of Scripture which you have selected 
are of that kind; for where we are told that God spake 
to Moses, it denotes the Adonai, that is to say, Christ, the 
second Person in the sacred Trinity; and in the New 
Testament, the person spoken of is God the Father, that 
is to say, the first Person in the Trinity ; therefore, there 
1s no contradiction when these portions of the Bible are 
rightly understood.’ 

‘“*Tf you take pleasure in contradictions, I can 
assist you by helping you to some of them. What do 
you think of a book that tells us a certain king would be 
taken a prisoner to Babylon, and yet that same book de- 
clares in another part of it that this king would never 
see Babylon? Observe, this is said of the same king, and 
in the same book. Of course you would reject such a 
book as undeserving of credit, and you would say, ‘I do 
not believe it because these are contradictions, and in 
this case they are so Slaring that any child may discover 
them.” Now you and I are at issue ; we cannot ourselves 


settle this oat therefore we will appeal to good 
authority. 
Jeeahiah 


‘irst, what are the words of Scripture? 
ays, ‘Those eyes shall behold the king of 
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Babylon, and he shall speak with thee mouth to mouth, 
and thou shalt go to Babylon ;” and Ezekiel’s words are, 
“T will bring him to Babylon, yet shall he not see it, 
though he shall die there.” 

‘** Now what does history tells us? It tells us that 
Zedekiah, the last of the kings of Judah, having greatly 
offended Nebuchadnezzar, was taken prisoner, and 1 
to Babylon, but before he arrived in sight of the city, 
his eyes were put out, and in this sightless state he was 
brought to Babylon, and there he died. Thus he was 
taken to Babylon, but never saw Babylon, and both 
Scriptures were fulfilled. By the easy manner in which 
this difficulty is removed, do you not perceive how 
cautious men ought to be before they venture to question 
the veracity of the Scriptures ? 

*** But now arises a very momentous question: If you 
disbelieve the Scriptures, what hope have you when this 
life is passed? What can you expect?’ 

‘“* Expect!’ he exclaimed. ‘I expect to go to 
heaven!’ 

“*¢ A delightful hope, if you have any ground for it. 
You expect at death that your soul will enter upon a 
new state of existence, and that a state of felicity?’ 

“ue I do.’ 

“© Why so?’ 

“¢ Because God is love.’ 

**¢ God is love! Can you say this? for, remember, you 
have rejected the Bible. Is it possible that you venture 
to assert that God is love? You disbclieve the Holy 
Scriptures: you are, therefore, speaking, not of the God 
of Redemption, as exhibited in the Bible, but of the 
God of Creation, as exhibited in Nature, and yet you dare 
tell me that God is love! I deny it; I boldly deny your 
statement, and challenge you to prove it. I maintain 
that the God in whom you trust is not a God of love. I 
ask you, Is there love in the thunderbolt? is there love in 
the lightning? is there love in the hurricane and the 
whirlwind? is there love in the earthquake? is there love 
in the scenes that pierce with terror the hearts of men? 
No; for God out of Christ is a consuming fire. The 
God of whom you speak is the God of Creation; but the 
God in whom I wish you to confide is not only the God 
of Creation, he is also the God of Redemption. In the 
one character he is to be approached, in the other he is 
not. Know this, it is a fearful thing for you or for me 
to found our hope of happiness upon God without the 
atonement offered by his Son, Christ Jesus, the promised 
and the appointed deliverer. I hope you see this, and 
are willing to take back your Bible ; and if you will read 
it diligently, not trusting alone to your own powers to 
understand it, but seeking the aid promi by the 
Holy Spirit, then you will find that God in Christ is 
indeed a God of love, bearing with the contradiction 
of sinners, and daily, by his mercy, drawing them to his 
footstool. 

“* Now, God works by means, not in weakness, but in 
wisdom: when he feeds us, it is by food ; when he warms 
us, it is by the sun; when he cools the earth, it is by the 
breeze. He condescends to employ instruments, and I 
humbly trust he has employed one this day for your 

ood. Who can tell but that God, in his providence, 
said tomy mind, by his unseen guidance, ‘* Go to yon 
house ; there dwells a man who offends me daily, for I have 
lent him talents to be employed in my service, and he has 
given those talents to the devil, to be employed for my 
dishonour. Go to him, as my ministering servant ; con- 
vince him of his ingratitude, his baseness, and his great 
sin. Speak to his conscience, speak to his heart, and I 
will speak by you, and accompany my own message with 
my own power ; drive him to his chamber; drive him in 
penitence to his knees, and tell him, there I am ready to 
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meet him, not as the God of Creation, to consume him, 

but as the God of love, to on him. Tell him, in 

prayer I will hear him, and I will answer him; yea, I 

will forgive his iniquities, and remember them no more ; 
ea, I will bless him; I will be unto him a Father, and 
e shall be unto me a son.” 

““¢ In effect God speaks after this manner. Therefore, 
trusting to the Divine aid, I now, in the name of the 
Eternal God, my Master, whom I imperfectly serve, offer 
to you pardon, peace, and happiness after death, if you 
will approach your heavenly Father in and through 
Christ, the way, the truth, and the life—that is, the 
Author of the way, the Teacher of the truth, and the 
Giver of life.’ 

“* With a subdued tone of voice the man exclaimed, 
‘Sir, I never saw the subject in this point of view. 
Never before did I sce it in this light. is is quite new 
to me. I thank you for coming to see me. [am in- 
debted to you for your fidelity. I feel there is truth in 
what you have said.’ 

“*¢T rejoice to hear your tribute to truth. Pray that 
you may have power to pray, power to repent, and power 
to believe.’ 

‘* * How ought I to pray?’ 

*** As did David of old: ‘‘ O Lord, for thy name’s sake 
pardon my iniquity, for it is great.” No extenuation, 
no attempting to defend what was wrong, but a full and 
free confession ; for if we regard iniquity in our hearts 
the Lord will not hear us. And as God cannot show 
mercy to you without a reason, and he can find no reason 
in you why he should bestow mercy, like David, implore 
him to find the motive in his own nature, ‘‘for thy 
name’s sake.” In other words, that which your sinful 
nature can never merit, to grant for Christ’s sake ; for, 
as one of the early writers expresses it, ‘‘Christ is the 
second name of the awful majesty of God.” And as 
regards repentance, I would wish you also to know that 
repentance is a gift from God in answer to prayer, for 
we read, ‘‘ Christ is exalted as a Prince and a Saviour to 
give repentance.” Ask, that you may receive. Reflect, 
believe, and live.’ 

‘«*T hope so, indeed, for I have hitherto never under- 
stood these things.’ 

“* By nature we are not only ignorant, but we are also 
ignorant of our ignorance. For you I will henceforth 
hope wiser things. Think of what I have said.’ 

“Yes, indeed, for I thought I knew something; but 
now I perceive that I knew nothing as I ought to know 
it. I, hope, sir, you will visit me again; and I trust 
you will see me where I ought to have been seen, for 
Ihave been sadly mistaken in my mode of passing the 
Sabbath,’ 

«Mr. Burley, I also rejoice in this visit, and desire you 
to regard me as your Christian friend, for we shall 
in a friendly and a Christian spirit ; and pray remember 
this, and tell it to others, that God’s promises are for 
God’s people, and that there is not a single promise 
in the Bible made to sinners out of Christ; and tell 
them that there is no advocate with the Father for 
Christless men in a Christian land. Farewell. The 
blessing of the Father, the Son, and the eternal Spirit 
be with you.’ 

“Let us humbly hope that my conversation with 
Burley may prove to be a word spoken in due season 
and that his future conduct may testify that my pastoral 
visit was not made in vain.” 

_ “My good sir, I deem myself fortunate that I was 
induced to speak to you upon the subject; and the least 
I can do is to make known to our friend Fletcher the 
conversation which his note has called forth. I must be 
gding. I can only say, Accept my thanks.” 


Scriptive Yllustrations, 


—e— 
CORN IN EGYPT. 
(Gen. xiii, xliii.) 


Craprer 42.—In the 56th verse of the previous chapter, 
we read in our version that “ the famine was over all the 
face of the earth;” and in the 57th verse, that “all 
‘countries came into Egypt to Joseph to buy.” The 
| Hebrew does not require us by any means to understand 
|so much as this, and simply says, “ the famine was upon 
‘all the face of the land;” and “all the land came to 
| Egypt to buy corn.” ‘The famine extended into all the 
| surrounding regions, including that in which Jacob 
| dwelt with his sons, namely, Canaan, in a district after- 
' wards included in Samaria. Jacob heard that there was 
‘corn in Egypt, and sent his sons thither to buy. They 
| were admitted to Joseph’s presence, and bowed them- 
selves down before him with their faces to the ground. 
It would be easy to quote many texts from the Old and 
| New Testaments in reference to this custom of bowing 
| before any one in token of respect. Thus Abraham 
“bowed himself toward theground” (Gen. xviii. 2) before 
the angels. Thus Jacob “ bowed himself to the ground 
seven times” before his brother Esau. Thus, too, the 
| women who visited the sepulchre (Luke xxiv. 5), when 
they saw the angels, “ bowed down their faces to the 
earth.” Even to modern times this mode of paying 
respect is continued. Sandys, the old English traveller, 
| says of the Orientals, that when they salute a person of 
great rank, they bow almost to the ground, and kiss the 
hem of his garment. Dr. Kitto eons of “that humiliat- 
ing prostration at the feet which Oriental kings are still 
in the habit of exacting, and which is often mentioned in 
Scripture asa manifestation of the most profound respect.’ 
We may observe in passing that, by this act of bowing 
before their brother, the ten sons of Jacob were un- 
consciously fulfilling the prophetic dream recorded in 
chap. xxxvii. 5—11. 
erse 9. Joseph said to them: “Ye are spies; to see 
the nakedness of the land ye are come:’’ that is, you 
are spies, who have come to see its helpless and feeble 
condition, to ascertain how and where it may most safely 
be invaded. The custom of sending out spies for such 
purposes is often mentioned in the Old Testament and 
other ancient writings. Moses employed them (Numb. 
xiii. 16); David employed them (1 Sam. xxvi. 4); Absa- 
lom employed them (2 Sam. xv. 10); and it was 
customary for such persons either to go ‘in secret, or in 
disguise. Joseph pretended that his brothers were spies 
disguised as honest men. : 
erse 16. The mention of imprisonment has occurred 
before, and it would seem to have been a common form 
of punishment. (See chap. xxxix. 20, &c.) 
erse 25. Sacks and money are here named. ‘The 
Hebrew of this verse is, “ And Joseph commanded that 
they should fill their vessels with,corn, and to return 
every man’s silver to his sack.” In all probability the 
word sack refers to a material woven either from wool or 
from camel’s hair. I¢ is curious that in the original we 
have the self-same word sak. The money was not coined 
but weighed, and hence it is that we have the word 
shekel both for a sum of money and for a weight. 

Verse 27. One of Jacob’s sons opened his sack to give 
his ass provender in the inn. The word “provender” does 
not mean more than fodder, and we cannot suppose that 
when corn was so precious it would be given to asses. 
The original word only occurs in this narrative in the 

jcriptures, It will be noticed that they employed asses 
as beasts of burden, and that the same extensive use of 











the animal continues in the East to this day. The ass 
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was not despised, but honoured by the Orientals, and 
men of rank thought it not beneath their dignity to ride 
upon them, The “inn” referred to in the text merely 
means a place to pass the night in, a halting-place, and 
does not imply that there was any building on the spot, 
Eastern travellers can supply many like examples of 
pitening their tent and passing the night where darkness 
overtcok them. 

We are not to suppose that the one who found his 
money in thé sack, found it among the corn. Probably 
the sack contained in separate compartments the personal 
effects of the owner, as well as the corn and the fodder. 
The corn would remain undisturbed till the end of the 
journey. This man’s money was found in what is called 
the sack’s mouth, and was at once discovered when he 
went for the fodder. For some cause, the money of the 
othets was not found till they reached home, and then 
they too found it in their sacks. The “bundles” of 
money were, no doubt, small packages of silver tied up, 
as the original suggests, and are therefore properly called 
bundles. The old Greek version says the money was 
found in a pouch or purse, leading us to suppose that a 
smaller bag was placed within the larger one or sack; 
and this is very probable. : 

Chapter xliii. 11. Jacob bids his sons undertake a 
second journey into Egypt, and this time he says, “ Take 
of the best fruits in the land in your vessels, and carry 
down the man a present, a little balm, and a little honey, 
spices, and myrrh, nuts, and almonds.” It might seem 
strange that, in time of famine, Jacob should have these 
things to send ; but we all know that the failure of the 
corn crop does not of necessity imply the failure of all 
other crops. Possibly, also, Jacob mentioned honey, 
nuts, and almonds, because, in this time of scarcity, they 
were peculiarly valuable. Of the balm, the spices, and 
the myrrh, we have already had mention in chap. xxxvii. 
The Midianites who carried Joseph into Egypt took 
these things for sale. ‘The sons of Jacob who went to 
buy corn took them as presents to the brother they had 
sold. Some think that the honey was not the bee-hone; 
which abounds in Egypt, and therefore would be of little 
value as a present; but the grape honey, by the Arabians 
called dibs, by the Persians dushab, prepared from the juice 
of the grape boiled down to a jelly. Ezekiel (xxvii. 17) 
speaks of it as an article of merchandise which Judah 
carried to Tyre. In modern times, large quantities are 
brought from the neighbourhood of Hebron into Egypt. 
Dr. Robinson says, “ Dibs is much used by all classes 
wherever vineyards are found, as a condiment with their 
food. It resembles thin miolasses, but is more pleasant 
to the taste.” 

The nuts are evidently those of the pistachio tree, 
which are flat on one side and round on the other. Dr. 
Kitto says they are about the size of a hazel-nut. The 
kernel is soft, oily, and very agreeable to the taste, having 
much resemblance to the sweet almond in flavour. They 
are supposed to be an antidote to the bite of serpents and 
to poisons, and to be generally useful in strengthening the 
stomach. ‘The tree is not foundin Egypt, but grows in 
Palestine and Syria. Almonds are so well known as 
to require no description, and it is needless to say that 
they are common in the Holy. Land. 

Verse 16. Joseph said, “ Bring these spe, homnt, and 
slay, and make ready ; for these men shall dine with me 
at noon.” It has been objected to this, that it is not in 
harmony with Egyptian customs; but the objection is 
founded in ignorance, because there are many monuments 
}oen represent the killing and cooking of animals for 


Verse 32. “They set on for him by himself.” Among 
the Egyptians, the family and their dependents and in- 
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feriors sat at different tables, “The Egyptians might 
not eat bread with the Hebrews.” This is explained in 
chapter xlvi. 34, and it is proved that the Egyptians held 
shepherds in contempt lind abhorrence. 
_ Verse 33. “They sat before him.” It was the custom 
in Egypt to sit, and not to recline, as is shown by the 
representations of chairs and other seats, and by the 
ictures of feasts which are to be seen upon monuments. 
Thus, in the minutest details the providence of God has 
placed within our reach facts which illustrate and con- 
firm his own true Word. 








THE BRAMBLE. 
= silent a : as I walk 
y stubbles edged with meadow grass 
Where busy reapers blithely talk, s 
And pluck from off their thorny stalk 
The bramble berries as I pass. 


And now I call the bank to mind, 

Where golden broom so gaily shone, 

here we in spring were wont to find 
Round sy nests with feathers lined— 
O’er which the blossomed brambles twined— 

And ripened fruit in autumn brewn. 


These, like the orange trees, unite 
pee a single spreading bush; 

The blackened cluster glancing bright, 

The berry green, the blossom white, 
Or tinted with a rosy flush. 


The bramble berries, black as jet— 
Like mimic beehives in their shape— 

By frosty dews in autumn wet, 

And ripened when the sun hath set, 
Are soft as clusters of the grape. 


Dear Sister, I have promised long— 
And you deserve a ditty sweet ; 

But truly L have not a throng 

Of serious thoughts to choose among ; 

And to inscribe to you a song 
Without « moral were not meet. 


These berries, ripened by the frost, 
As thus I mused, a story told 
Of human hearts with self engross’d, 
On whom the warmth of love was lost, 
Made soft and sweet by sorrow’s cold. 


Nor is it well we should escape 
The wintry winds and hoary rime, 
Unless we grow to perfect shape 
And softness, like the tender grape, 
That ripens in the summer time. 








Woman's Sphere. 


THE MOTHER. 


Wer have contemplated woman before marriage; let us con- 
template her now. after marriage, intrusted with that 
recious fruit which Scripture calls “a heritage from the 
rd:” let us turn to'the wife now become a mother. 
Towards this son, whom God has given. you, Christian 
mother, you occupy a position not of inferiority, as the 
daughter, nor of equality as the wife; but of superiority, 
and that, too, a superiority which does not exclade the 
renunciation peduliar to the mission of woman. It is not 
that the child should be alone, and God, who has given 

im to you; has given to him, at the same time, in you, a 
“helpmeet.” Even thé tender cares which his physical 
development claims are dear to your heart. Anxious, by 
nourishing him from your own life, to prolong the pride of 
communicating to him being, you will not, without a 
necessity thrice demonstrated, deprive him of the treasures 
with which Nature has enriched you, through him, and for 
him, nor deprive yourself of the holy pleasure of being an 
undisputed mother, Yet a graver interest Bp a ies us 
at this time; the aid which you owe before all others to this 
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little one is education, the birth-giving of the soul, which 
foliows by right that of the body, and which no one should 
dispute with you. 

“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME.” 

It is the recognised duty of a parent to promote the 
welfare of his child, and to fit him for his part in life, This 
is an instinct of natural affection, and is enforced by con- 
science. To sacrifice a child’s real interests and happiness 
for any selfish end is universally considered unnatural and 
wicked. The pains, labour, and expense necestary to fit a 
child for his sphere in life are so universally regarded the 
bounden duty of a parent, that their faithful provision finds 
little commendation, while any neglect is indignantly con- 
demned. This is true of the provision requisite for the 
body. Who commends a parent for providing food, and 
clothing, and recreation for his child? He has done that 
only which it was his duty to do. But he who, through 
indolence, intemperance, or heartlessness, fails to make this 
provision, is counted “ worse than an infidel.” It is equally 
so with the training of the mind. The best education 
attainable by a parent is only what we expect. The cove- 
tousness, indifference, or narrowness of mind which with- 
holds it is a subject of reproach. The same is true of a 
child’s social position. To seek a child’s happiness by the 
culture of his moral sensibilities, and to fit him for an 
honourable course in life by wise establishment of moral 
principle, is the acknowledged duty of aparent, Toncglect, 
still more to debase him in these respects, is estimated the 
foulest of wrongs. 

How can a parent have done his duty towards the 
happiness of a child, while the wants of the soul have been 
uncared for? How incalculably, also, do the soul’s im- 
mortal nature and destiny transcend all earthly interests ! 
All these are but the scaffolding for the erection of that 
spiritual temple—but the school-days which prepare for that 
real life. He is but a ruined fool who has gained the whole 
world, and lost his own soul. What then shall be thought 
of the parent who has trained his child to do it? For 
he who has suffered his child to grow up without “the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,” has as much trained 
him to lose his soul, as he who suffers him to grow up 
without industry and self-control has trained him to lose 
this world. The universally-recognised duty of a parent, 
and the immortality of a child’s soul, thus taken together, 
establish the obligation of the careful, diligent, religious 
training of a household. 

Additional force is given to this obligation by the fact that 
God has made children so subject to good or evil impressions, 
especially from their parents. All know how impressible is 
the soul of childhood. All its sensibilities are acute. Its 
soft clay _ to every touch of the potter. Good and evil 
alike wield easy and permanent influence. It almost seems 
as if the child were given up without restraint to the power 
of early associations. 

Think of this, ye parents, and feel the solemnity of your 
position; think of this, and realise the responsibility which 
rests upon you; think of this, and enter into faithful cove- 
nant with God, like him of old: “ As for me, and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.” 

Such are the responsibilities of parents. Such a sacred 
trust has God committed to your hands in every child whose 
birth brought love into your dwelling; saying, as he gave 
the treasure, “Take this child away, and nurse it for me; 
and I will pay thee thy wages.” How have you discharged 
that trust? Have your purpose and labour been to bear 
them with yourselves in faith’s pilgrimage to a better 
country ? or have you been dragging them down with your- 
self to the worm that dieth not? What heavier millstone 
about the neck will sink ungodly sinners than lost children’s 
souls? What brighter jewel will adorn the crown to be laid 
at Jesus’ feet than children taught to know and love 
a father’s God ? 

CHRIST, THE CHILD'S EXAMPLE. 

Such as Christ was, such should his children be. He was 

our example—at every age the beauteous pattern of sinless 





humanity, the lofty standard whereto, under guidance 
of his Spirit, we should aspire. In his conceived de- 
meanour childhood and youth may find in every crisis their 
heavenward guidance. Jesus of Nazareth, now “for the 
suffering of death crowned with glory and honour,” is the 
model of our life, the incentive to our exertions. Nor does 
he, though King of Glory, forget that he was once a child. 
Touched with the feeling of the infirmities of childhood, he 
beholds with tenderness the little ones whom once he folded 
in his arms and blessed. He feels theirsorrows. He knows 
their temptations. He solicits their love. He will smile 
upon their devotion. He will bless their labours. And 
their souls, gathered early or late from the duties and trials 
of earth, he will welcome to himself with the same love 
which once thrilled in the words, “ Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


A STORY OF FILIAL LOVE, 

How beautiful is filial love! How admirable is a 
daughter’s gratitude! Behold an affecting example, in a 
scene that occurred some seventy years ago. See, in a 
scantily-furnished chamber a patriarchal man, with his wife, 
an aged and feeble dame. On both Time has set deep seals. 
Their faces are wrinkled, the palsy of feebleness is on their 
limbs, and they sit upon their straightbacked chairs, de- 
pendent on the attentions of an only daughter, 

And there she sits in gloomy silence, gazing on the chcer- 
less grate. She is young, but grave beyond her years. 
Why isshe so sad? Alas! she has ample reason for sorrow. 
Her hands have been the support of her parents; butit is a 
season of public distress, and work has failed. The last 
crust has been eaten, the last stick of wood burned, the 
last penny expended. Dread starvation stares her and her 
parents in the face. But see! A ray of sunshine darts 
from her tearful eyes. Her face lights up, for a thought of 
love has suddenly found birth in her heart. With hasteshe 
leaves the chamber. Let us follow her. 

Her steps are rapid, and directed towards the principal 
street of the city. She pauses before a dentist’s office. She 
had heard that he had offered three guineas for every sound 
front tooth that the owner would permit him to extract. 
This affectionate daughter had determined to sacrifice her 
teeth to save her aged parents from death. Entering the 
office, she proposes to the dentist to dispose of all her front 
teeth at three guineas for each. 

“But why do you make this sacrifice, young lady?” the 
dentist inquires, astonished that a girl should make such a 


oe 

ith aching heart she tells her simple story, fearful lest 
the dentist should refuse to make the purchase. Fortunately, 
he is a man of fecling. His heart is touched: tears ill 
his eyes; he opens his purse, gives her ten guineas, and 
refuses to make the purchase. Filial love has conquered, 
and the happy daughter hastens to comfort the desponding 
spirits of her aged parents, and preserve their lives, 








THE DEAD SEA. 


I HAVE repeatedly gazed in silent thoughtfulness upon the 
leaden surface of the Sea of Sodom. In that deep basin, 
more than thirteen hundred feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, slumber the bitter waters of what the 
Arab, with more force than appears in the English trans- 
lation of ‘his words, calls the ‘Sea of Death.” It is all 
of that. Though it is every moment receiving large 
accessions from the Jordai, and some other smaller 
streams, it has no outlet, and renders no account of itself, 
No living creature moves in its waters; no vegetable life 
appears on its shores. It is a still and awful scene of 
death—death everywhere—d ath unbroken by a single 
lingering sign of life ; a picture of desolation never to be 
forgotten by one who, with his eyes fixed upon it, hag 
seriously studied its impressive lessons. 

But f have looked upon other scenes, fitly symbolised 
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by the “Sea of Death,” which have left on my mind a 
still deeper impression. We have, indeed, only to look 
abroad from any stand-point, and in any direction, to 
behold a sea which, though ever receiving countless and 
increasing streams from ‘the land of the living,” has 
never as yet yielded up its dead. It has, to us, rendered 
no account. It has, to human view, no outlet. It is a 
dark, still, yast, unfathomable deep, over and around 
which lingers no indication of life. qt is a ‘“‘Dead Sea.” 








BEING GOOD. 


Trost who ate accustomed to attend Sabbath-school 
meetings undoubtedly have heard this expression: “ You 
must learn to be good children.” It is often repeated by 
those who have a sincere and earnest desire to convey 
correct instruction. It is not unfrequently tacked on 
the end of a story, as. a moral to a fable; but too often 
the story is remembered while the injunction is forgotten, 
for children have a wonderful tact at picking out the 
prey and leaving the pudding. The expression is not 
efinite. To the child gingerbread is good; to slide 
down-hill is good; not to tell a lie is good; to obey 
parents is good. Itis a hazy generality. To be a good 
marksman one must take correct aim. What if a bright- 
eyed, inquisitive boy, who wants to know why and 
wherefore, should ask, “ What is it to be good?” Many 
an, earnest Christian teacher might possibly find it 
difficult to give an intelligent answer. If precise in 
definitions, he would reply: “Having moral qualities 
best adapted to its design and use, as the qualities which 
God’s law requires.” This would need explanation—a 


| setting forth of virtue, piety, and religion, as opposed to 


vice, wickedness, and irreligion, Here we come upon the 
boundary line which divides mere morality from the 
religion of Jesus Christ—the distinction between moral 
qualitiés and the exercise of the heart’s affections toward 
a Saviour for sinners. A man may be good without 
being a Christian. To be a Christian is to believe in 
Christ as our atoning Saviour. To be moral is to be 
good, but it is far from ultimate goodness, as that which 
is righteousness before God. Confucius, Socrates, Plato, 
and ‘Theodore Parker taught goodness, but they did not 
teach Christ. The young man who had kept the 
commandments from his youth up had learned to be 
good, and Jesus loved him, but he could not inherit 
eternal life through the exercise of moral qualities. To 
be a Christian, it was necessary for him to sell all that he 
had and give to the poor. That was something more 
than morality. That would be believing in and obeying 
Christ ; that would make him a Christian—a follower of 
Christ. True goodness lies far beyond the exercise of 
mere moral qualities; it is in “a broken spirit and a 
contrite heart.” Subordinate to a radical change of the 
heart’s affections is all morality. “ Except.a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

The design of evangelical Sabbath-school instruction, 
in class or otherwise, is not, therefore, to teach morality 
alone, but the religion of Jesus Christ; and any teach- 
ings which fall short of that end are defective. The 
intentions of the teacher may be sincere, but the aim is 
below the mark. Real, ultimate, unsurpassed, perfect 

oodness isin Jesus Christ alone. If we say “you must 
feat to be good,” we are indefinite in our instruction. 
If we add moral precepts as the way of pea good- 
ness, we shall rise but little higher than the religion of 
Socrates; but if we teach Jesus Christ, we aim at infinite 
perfection. Teaching of Jesus we also teach morality, for 
the less is comprehended in the greater. Moral perfec- 
ant oe is found in Him who taketh away the sins of 
the world. 
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The distinction is important. On one side is the 
religion of “ morality,” on the other the religion of Jesus. 
If we teach only the first, we inevitably gravitate toward 
the so-called “ liberal” doctrines; but that instruction 
which on the one hand exhibits the enormity of sin, and 
the wickedness and danger of the sinner, and on the 
other presents the infinite love of the atoning Saviour— 
which makes a sharp dividing line between learning to 
be good and confessing that Jesus only is a sacrifice for 
sin—will raise still higher the true standard of goodness. 
The future welfare of all Evangelical Churches depends 
in no small degree upon this discrimination. The teach- 
ing of morality, the learning to be good, is good as far 
as it goes. Dr. Kane relates that for several days he 
picked his way northward, making ten or a dozen miles 
by daylight, and fastening to the ice for an at 
night ; that on each morning his observations found him 
mysteriously back to a lower latitude; that. finally he 
discovered that the great wall of ice was slowly drifting 
south, thus carrying him at night back to his latitude of 
the previous day. So the Church which fastens to mere 
moral precepts, instead of taking that anchorage which 
is sure and steadfast, will drift slowly, perhaps imper- 
ceptibly to itself, but most certainly, to a lower latitude. 








SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 

Tuer is among Christians far too little personal in- 
vestigation of scriptural truth. Their knowledge of the 
Bible is obtained too much by proxy... They are willing 
to attend upon sermons, lectures, and Bible-classes—to 
have religious truth poured into their minds by some one 
whom they deem competent to perform the operation. 
They are satisfied to receive the results which have been 
attained through the examinations made by others, but 
are unwilling to take the trouble of examining for 
themselves. ‘This passive method of acquiring an ac- 
quaintance with Divine revelation will never lead to that 
extent and thoroughness of information at which every 
one should aim. Besides, such a course is unworthy of | 
our dignity as thinking beings. The Bible is addressed 
te us as reasonable creatures, competent to reflect and 
examine, and, like rational men. and women, we should 
apply ourselves to the task of ascertaining its contents, 
Sabbath-school teachers are eypecially called upon. to 
make high attainments in Biblical knowledge... They 
cannot be too well informed in regard to the facts and 
principles, the doctrines and precepts of the Bible. The 
sacred volume should be their one great book, the subject 
of their daily study, and that, too, for a lifetime, They 
should grow, day by day, in the knowledge and love 
of its elevating and sanctifying truths. 








THE ALPINE HORN. 

In the high mountains of Switzerland the Alpine horn is 
used not only to sound the ranz des vaches (or cow call), 
but has also a religious and solemn’ significance. When 
the sun has set in the valley, and only a dim light still 
gleams on the summit of the snowy mountains, the 
shepherd who lives on the highest peak seizes his horn, 
and calls through this speaking-trumpet, “ Praise ye the 
Lord!” As soon as the shepherds in the vicinity hear 
this call, they step out of their huts, seize their Alpine 
horns, and repeat the same words. This continues often 
for a quarter of an hour, whilst the rocks and moun- 

tains echo and re-echo with the name of God. 
At length a solemn stillness reigns. All kneel in 
ere with uncovered heads. In the meantime it 
become quite dark. ‘‘ Good night!” now cries the 
shepherd from the highest peak through his trumpet 
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“Good night!” resounds from all the mountains, from 


the horns of the shepherds, and from the clefts of the | good 


rocks; upon which each re-enters his homely hut, and 
seeks repose in sleep. 








Houths’ Department, 


THE OLD CASTLE, 


How pleasant the parlour looked on the evening of 
‘ Flaxy’s” birthday. Lights fell softly on the heavy 
red curtains, and on the roses in the carpet, and the 
sparkling rays danced in the eyes of the happy children. 

The children had been having a “splendid time.” 
They had played games, and put together dissected 
maps, and tried puzzles, and read in Flaxy’s wonderful 
books ; and now they were resting. 

“Well, what shall we do now?” cried little Prue, 
who could not bear that a minute should be wasted in 
mere sitting still. 

“Why, isn’t it a good time for some one else to tell 
his story ?” asked Flaxy. 

‘Just the thing!” was the unanimous response. 
“ Another story! A story!” and then a voice cried, 
“‘ And let Dudley Wylde tell it.” 

“‘ Well,” said Dudley, slowly, “if I must tell a true 
story about myself, I’m afraid it won't be much to my 
credit ; but as Flaxy wasn’t a coward about it, I'll try 
to be as brave asa girl. Shall I tell you something that 
happened to Bernard and me?” 

‘Oh, please don’t tell that story, Dud,” pleaded 
Bernard with reddening cheeks; but all the rest cried, 
“Oh, yes; go on, goon!” and Dudley began :— 

#* You all know that Bernard and I were both left 


orphans when we were almost little babies, and Uncle, 


Wylde sent for us to come and live with him; for me 
first, and Bernard about a year afterwards. I was 
only six years old when Bernard came, but I remember I 
was very angry about it. Old Joe, the coachman, and 
I had had a quarrel that morning, and he told me uncle 
‘would never care for me any more after cousin Bernard 
came, for he was a much finer boy than I, and looked 
like a young lord, with his blue eyes and white skin; 
but J was a little, dark, ill-tempered foreigner (my 
mother was Italian, you know), and he wondered how 
uncle could like me at all.’” 

“ But uncle did love you dearly, you know,” broke in 

ard. 


“ A great deal better than I deserved, that’s certain,” 
said Dudley ; ‘*but I couldn’t bear the thoughts of his 
loving any one better than me. So all the day that Ber- 
nard was expected I stood sulkily by the window, and 
would not play, nor eat, nor even speak, when Uncle 
Wylde came and took me in his lap. 

*¢¢ Poor child!’ said uncle, at last; ‘ he needs some one 
of his own age to play with. I hope the little cousins 
will be fine company for each other.’ 

“ Just then the carriage drove up, and uncle ran out 
and took such a lovely little boy in his arms; but when 
I heard him say, almost with a sob, ‘ Darling child, you 
are just the image of your dear mother,’ then I thought, 
‘There, it is all true what Joe said, uncle loves him 
the best already ;’ and I bit my fingers so that when 
uncle bade me hold out my hand to my cousin, he was 
frightened to see it covered with blood, and drew back 
with a shiver; and then I grew angry about that, too, 
and called him proud, and went and hid away every play- 
thing I could find. 

“ Well, Ihave not time to tell you every little thing, 
only that as Bernard and I grew up together, I did not 





love him any better. He was almost always kind and 
” 


‘Now, Dud, you must not say so,” said Bernard 
blushing ; ‘‘ I did everything to tease you.” 

“You must not interrupt,” cried Dudley. “ This i3 
my story, remember. You never teased me much, but 
the great thing I couldn’t forgive you for was that uncle 
loved you best.” 

‘* No, I’m sure he didn’t,” cried Bernard. 

‘No more interruptions,” said all the children, and - 
Dudley went on. 

“One day, when I had been playing with my dog 
Sambo half the morning, and riding Lightfoot the rest 
of the: time, I was called on to recite Latin to uncle, 
and didn’t know one word. But Bernard recited well ; 
and when it was over, uncle did not scold me—he never 
did—but gave Bernard the picture I had long been 
wanting, of the boy climbing up over crag and ice, 
shouting ‘ Excelsior!’ 

“ That very afternoon we had planned to take a walk 
together to an old ruined castle, but I was so cross and 
sullen, I wonder Bernard did not slip away and go alone. 
I cannot tell you how envious and unhappy I felt, and 
I quarrelled so with him. about every little thing, that at 
last he scarcely opened his mouth.” 

“T don’t believe the story is true,” said Flaxy, indig- 
nantly. “I’m sure the Dudley Wylde we know was 
never so bad and quarrelsome.” 

Dudley smiled, while Bettine whispered softly, ‘* But 
he’s different now, Flaxy. Do you know his uncle says 
he is trying to be a Christian?" 

Flaxy looked up with a bright tear of sympathy, as 
Dudley continued. 

“ At last we reached the castle, where we had often 
been before, and for a while I was more good-natured, for 
there was nothing I liked better than climbing up and 
down the broken stairway, which wound round and 
round like a great screw, or looking into every queer 
little room hid away in the thick walls, or climbing to 
the turrets to wave my handkerchief like the flag of a 
conquering hero. : 

‘* But this afternoon there was something new to see. 
In the great hall just under the stairs the floor had lately 
caved away; and you could see down into a deep vault. 
Bernard and I lay down with our faces just over the 
edge, and tried to see the bottom, but it was dark as 
pitch, and we couldn’t make out anything. 

““*] shouldn't wonder if they buried dead people 
there a great while ago,’ said Bernard, with a little 
shiver, and when we both got up, feeling very grave, he 
said, just to raise our spirits— 

‘** Let’s have a race up the steps, and see which will 
get to the roof first.’ 

‘Off we started. I could generally climb like a wild 
cat, but in some way I stumbled and hurt my knee, 
and Bernard gained very fast. I felt my quick temper 
rising again. ‘Shall he beat me in everything?’ I said 
to myself, and, with a great spring, I caught up to him 
and seized his jacket. ‘Chen began a struggle. Bern 
cried ‘ Fair play,’ and tried to throw me off, but I was 
very angry, and strong as a young tiger, and all of a 
sudden—for I didn’t know what I was about—I flung 
him with all my might right over the edge, where the 
railing was half broken down.” 

‘* Oh dear, oh dear!” cried little Prue, bursting into 
tears, “did it kill him?” 

A merry laugh from Bernard, followed a hearty 
chorus from the rest, restored bewildered little Prue to 
hersenses. But Dudley went on :— 

“Bernard screamed as he went over, and with that 
scream all my anger died in a minute, and I sat down on 
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the stairs, shaking from head to foot. Then I listened, 
but I didn’t hear a sound. I don’t know how long I 
sat there, but at last I got up very slowly, and began 
to come down just like anold man. It was so dread- 
fully ie the pe ig ye that I felt as if J must be 
very careful too, an stepped on-my tip-toes, and 
held my breath. When I a the fost, Lielt as if a 
big hand held my heart tight, and when I tried to walk 
towards the spot where I thought Bernard must have 
fallen, I could not move a step. But after a great 
while—it seemed like a year—I managed to drag myself 
to the place, and, do you know, no one was there!” 

‘“ Why! where could he be?” cried the astonished 
children. 

“Well, I thought he might have fallen, and rolled off 
under the stairs into that dreadful vault.” 

“Oh, don’t let him get in there, please,” cried 
tender little Prue. 

“Then,” said Dudley, slowly, “I leaned over the 
vault, and called his name, ‘Bernard!’ Bernard!’ 
and then I jumped back, and almost screamed; for I 
thought some other boy had spoken. I did not know 
my own voice, it sounded so strange and solemn. But 
no one answered, and I dragged myself away, feeling 
as if that awful hand grew tighter on my heart, and 
thinking, as I went out of the door, how two of us 
went in, and why I was coming out alone. ‘Then I 
sat down on the ; and though it was warm 
summer weather, I shivered from head to foot, and I 
remember thinking to myself, ‘This queer boy sitting 
here isn’t Dudley Wylde; this boy couldn’t get angry ; 
he’s as cold as an icicle; and Dudley Wylde’s heart 
used to beat, beat, oh! so lively and quick; but this 
boy’s heart is under a great weight, and will never 
stir again—this boy will never run again, nor laugh, 
nor care for anything — this boy isn’t, he can’t be 
Dudley Wylde ;’ and I felt so sorry for him, I almost 
cried. Then, all of a sudden, I remember, I began 
to work very hard. I picked up stones out of the 
path, and carried them a great way off, and worked 
till I was ready to drop. Then I took some flowers, 
and picked them all to pieces—so curious to see how 
they were put together, and I worked at that ‘till I 
was nearly wild with headache. Then I sat very still, 
and wondered if that boy who couldn’t be Dudley Wylde 
was ever going home; and then I thought that perhaps 
if he sat there a little while longer, he would die, and that 
was the best thing that could happen to him, for then he 
would never hear any one say—' Whereis Bernard?’ So 
I sat there in this sad way, waiting for the boy to die, 
when I heard a noise, and, looking up, saw——-” 

‘“* Oh, what?” cried little Prue, clasping her hands. “A 
griffin, with claws?” 

But mie | could not k, and Bernard went on, 
‘* It’s too for Dud to tell that story, when he makes 
himself so much worse than he really was. I was as 
much to blame as he in that quarrel, and I ought to have 
had my share of the misery. You see, when he threw me 
over, my coat caught on the rough edge of the railing, 
and held me just a minute, but that minute saved me, for in 
some way, I hardly know how, I swung in, and dropped 
safely on the steps ee under Dud. Then I hurried into 
one of those queer little places in the wall, and hid, for I 
was angry, and meant to give him a good fright; and as 
I happened to have a little book in my pocket, I began 
to read, and got so interested that I forgot everything 
till it began to grow dark. Then I hurried down 
wondering that evcrything was so still. But when i 
saw Dud,” said he, turning with an affectionate 
glance to his cousin, I was frightened, for he was so 
changed I hardly knew him, and I was afraid he was 





dying. So I ran to him, and took him in my arms, 
and called him every dear name I could think of, but he 
only stared at me, with the biggest, wildest eyes you ever 
saw. ‘Dud,’ said I, ‘ dear old fellow, whats the matter, 
don’t you know me?’ Then all of a sudden, he burst 
out crying. Then he flung his arms tight around my 
neck, and kissed me for the first time in his life—kissed 
my cheeks, and my hair, and my hands, and then he 
laughed, and in the midst cried as if his heart would 
break, and I began to undersiand that poor Dud 
thought he had killed me. No one knows how long 
we laughed, and cried, and kissed each other; but 
when we grew a little calmer, we went back into the old 
castle, and on the very steps where we had our quarrel, 
we knelt down, holding each other’s hands, and promised 
always to love each other, and try to keep down our 
wicked tempers.” 

** And we asked God to help us to keep the resolu- 
tion,” said Dudley, gently. 

“ Well, how is it?” said little Prue, with a bewildered 
air. “ Was it you and Dud that went and knelt on 
the steps to pray?” 

“Yes, Dud and I.” 

“Well, then, what became of that other wicked boy 
that wasn’t Dudley Wilde at all?” 

Another shout covered poor Prue with confusion, as 
Bernard answered— 

‘“‘ Would you believe it, you dear little Prue, we have 
never seen anything,of him from that day to this?” 








HUNGRY JOHNNY. 

Nor many winters ago there lived in a large city a little 
boy, whom we shall call Johnny. His father was dead, 
and his mother, a very wicked woman, occupied a cellar 
in one of the lanes or alleys of the city. As she was fre- 
quently intoxicated, what little she could earn when 
sober was spent for liquor, instead of buying food and 
clothes for her little boy. So poor Johnny often went to 
bed coldand hungry. Very often, too, he might be seen 
going across the street to a public-house, with a dirty tin 
cup and a penny, which he had begged to buy rum for 
his mother. 

About the time our story begins, Johnny’s mother had 
found some work to do, for which she had been paid 
partly in money and partly in bread. But the money 
was spent as before, and the crust that remained had 
made Johnny meals for two days. 

Late on Sunday afternoon Johnny's mother awoke 
from her drunken stupor, and knew that her liquor was 
all gone: so calling her little boy, she said— 

“Johnny, you must go and beg a penny to buy some 
whisky with.” 

“But,” said Johnny, “I cannot go—it is very cold; 
and what shall I tell them I want the penny for when 
they ask me?” 

“Tell them you want to buy bread,” said his mother. 

Johnny began tocry. ‘‘ Mother,” said he, “I have 
no coat, no stockings, and my shoes are all worn out: 
I shall freeze to death.” 

This fanned the last spark of a mother’s love in the 
drunken woman’s heart, and she said— 

“Well, Johnny, go, and get Charley te go with you.” 

Charley was a boy four .or five years older, and lived 
a little further up the alley. 

So off the poor little fellcw started in the cold, and, 
finding Charley at home, he said— 

“‘ Charley, my mother wants me to go and beg a 
penny to buy liquor with. W ill you go with me?” 

“Why, no, Jehuny,” excla,imed Charley ; ‘you will 
freeze to death—it is so cold!” 
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“ But I must go,” said Johnny; “and if you will not 
go with me, I must go alone,” and he began to cry again 
as though his heart would break. 

* Well, I will go with you, Johnny,” said Charley, at 
ast. 

Then they went up a street toa large church where 
they had been before. They went in and sat down near 
the wall. Here they quietly waited for the service to 
close, when they should have an opportunity to beg. 
Very soon Johnny heard the preacher say, ‘God loves 
the truthful!” and he began to think, ‘1 am not truth- 
ful; I have told a great many lies; I am very wicked.” 

Again the minister said, ‘‘ God loves the truthful, but 
hates all lying!” Turning around, Johnny said, 
“Charley, I am very wicked. I’ve lied a great deal, 
and God does not love me. Nobody loves me, not even 
my mother !’”" 

But Charley replied, * Yes, Johnny, somebody loves 
you; J love you!” 

“Charley, I'll try never to tell another lie as long as I 
live,” said Johnny. 

Presently the sermon was ended, and the people began 
to pass out, when little Johnny stepped up to a gentle- 
man and said— 

** Please give me a penny, sir?” 

‘What do you want with a penny?” he asked. 

“TJ will not tell a lie!” said Johnny to himself, and 
ers answered, “My mother wants it to buy whisky 
with.” . 

The gentleman passed on with a stare of surprise, and 
did not give the money. 

roa came up, and Johnny held out his hand and 
asked. 

‘* Will you give me a penny, sir?” 

“ And why a penny?” inquired the gentleman. 

“God loves the truthful,” thought Johnny, ‘‘and J 
will not be a liar! My mother wants it to buy whisky 
with,” he replied. 

; The gentleman stopped and looked Johuny full in the 
ace. 

‘* What’s your name, my boy, and where do yot live?” 
he asked. So Johnny told him, and he wrote the name 
of the street in his pocket-book. 

‘“‘ Now what made you tell me that your mother wanted 
to buy whisky ?” 

‘* Because she does want it, and I heard the minister 
say, in the church there, that God loves the truthful, 
so I thought I would not tell any more lies.” 

The gentleman smiled pleasantly, for he was the 
preacher in the church, only Johnny did not know him 
again, because it was so dark. He puta shilling into 
Johnny’s hand and said— 

“* Give it to your mother, and ask her if she will please 
to buy you some supper with it; and before you go to 
sleep, kneel down and pray God to teach you how to love 
him, for Jesus Christ’s sake.” And so he passed on. 

For a moment Johnny’s sad heart almost danced for 
joy as he exclaimed— 

“What a nice supper I'll have, for I've had nothing to 
eat to-day.” 

When Johnny got home he found his mother had 
fallen asleep, so he crept away to his filthy straw, for 
this was all the-bed he had. The next morning he awoke 
with a burning fever and was very ill. During the day 
he sent for Charley, to whoim he repeated the words the 
clergyman had said the eve'ning before, and told him how 
badly he felt because he bad been so wicked, and had 
told so many falsehoods. ‘The third day he had grown 
much worse, and sent for Charley again. When he 
arrived, Johnny said— 

“‘T am very sick. I think I am going to die, arid God 





does not love me! Nobody loves me but you, Charley. 
I wish I knew where to find the man that said, ‘ God 
loves the truthful!’ Maybe he would tell me how to 
love God, and whether he will love me.” 

While he was speaking they heard a tap at the door, 
and when Charley opened it, he was surprised to see the 
preacher himself come in. When Johnty saw his face 
and heard his voice, he knew that the gentleman he saw 
in the church was the same that met him outside and 
gave him the shilling. 

* Oh, sir, I am so glad you have come!” he exclaimed. 
“You said God loved the truthful, but I have been very 


‘wicked. I have told a great many lies. And now Lam 


going to die, and God does not love me! No one loves 
me but Charley. Can’t you tell me how to love God, 
and whether he will love me or not?” _ 

Then the good man told him of the Saviour’s love, 
and prayed beside him; and while he prayed, little 
Johnny prayed too, and his face beamed with joy, and 
he cried out— 

“ Now I know that God loves me! Jesus loves me! 
It seemed, sir, when you were praying, as though the 
Saviour came down and lifted a t load from my 
heart! I am going to live with Jesus! I shall not 
be wicked any more. I shall never feel hungry again. 
I shall never be cold!” 

His mother, who was sober now, presently camein, and 
wept bitter tears over him, and he put his hand on her 
head and whispered her to pray God to make her love 
him 


The minister then went away, saying that he would 
call again the next day. He did so, but found Johnhy 
lying cold and white as marble on his bed of straw. He 
had died early that poring, and his spirit had gone to 
live with the God of truth for ever. 

In the church where Johnny, went that Sunday, there 
area great many free seats; and on one of these seats, near 
the wall, you may ste re; ny, at the morfling and even- 
ing service, a poor woman, decently dressed, but very 
pale, and weak, and careworn. She joins deyoutly in the 
worship, and her aspect is thatof a humble penitent, 
who receives with meckness the Word of Life. That is 
Johnny’s mother. 








THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DANESBURY HOUSE,” “EAST LYNNE," ETC, 
a oo P 
CHAPTER LIII. 
’ THE RETURN HOME. 


Tr almost seemed, to the grateful heart of Mr. Channing, 
as if the weather had prolonged its genial fineness on pur- 

for him, A more charming autumn had never been 
known at Borcétte, and up to thé very hour of Mr, Chan- 
ning’s departure, there were no signs of winter. Taking it 
as a whole, it had been the same at Helstonleigh, Two or 
three occasional wet days, two or three cold and windy ones ; 
but they soon passed over: and people said to each other 
how this fine weather would shorten the winter. 

Never did November turn out a more lovely day than the 
one that was to witness Mr, Channing’s return. The sun 
shone brightly; the blue sky was without a cloud, All 
Nature seemed to haye puton a oiling face be hail him a 
welcome, And yet—to what was he returning 

For once in, his life, ish Channing shrunk from 
meeting his father and mother. How should he break the 
news to them? They were arriving full of joy, of thankful- 
ness at the restoration of health to Mr. Channing; how 
could Hamish mar it with the news ng Charles ? 
Told it must be; aud he must be the one to doit. In good 
truth, Hamish was staggered at the task, His own hope- 
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ful belief that, Charley would some day “turn up,” was 
beginning to die out; for every hour that dragged by, with- 
out bringing him, certainly gave less and less chance of it. 
And even if Hamish had retained hope himself, it was not 
likely he could impart it to Mr. or Mrs, Channing. 

“T shall get leave from school this afternoon,” ‘Tom sud- 
denly exclaimed that morning at breakfast. 

“For what purpose ?” inquired Hamish. 

“Jo go up to the station and meet them.” 

“No, Tom. You must not go to the station.” 

“Who says so?” sharply cried Tom. 

“T do,” replied Hamish. 

“T daresay! that’s good!” returned Tom, speaking in 
his hasty spirit. “You know you are going yourself, 
Hamish, and yet you would like to deprive me of the same 
pleasure. Why, I’d not miss being there for anything! 
Don’t say, Hamish, that you are never selfish.” 

Hamish turned upon him with a smile, but his tone 
changed to sadness. “I wish with all my heart, Tom, that 
you, or somebody elso, could go and meet them, instead of 
myself, and undertake what I shall have todo. I can tell 
you I never had a task im upon me that I found so 
uncongenial as the one I must go through this day.” 

Tom’s voice dropped a little of its fierce shade. “ But, 
Hamish, there’s no reason why I should not meet them at 
the station. That will not make it the better or the worse 
for you.” 

“T will tell you why I think you should not,” replied 
Hamish ; “ why it will be better that you should not. It is 
most desirable that they should be home, here, in this house, 
before the tidings are broken to them. I should not like 
them to hear of it in the street or at the station ; especially 
my mother.” 

Of course not,” assented Tom. 

* And, were you at the station,” quietly went on Hamish 


to him, “the first question would be, ‘Where’s Charley ?? | affa 


If Tom Channing can get leave of absence from school, 
Charley can.” 

*T could say-——” 

“Well?” said Hamish, for Tom had stopped. 

T don’t know what I could say,” acknowledged Tom. 

“NorI. My boy, I have thought it over, and the con- 
clusion I come to, if you appear at the station, is this: 
either that the tidings must be told to them, then and 
there; or else an evasion, bordering upon an untruth. 
If they do not see you there, they will not inquire par- 
jer after Charles; they will suppose you are both in 
school.” 

“T declare I never set my mind upon a thing, but some 
hindrance starts in to frustrate it!” cried Tom, in vexation. 
But he relinquished his intention from that moment, 

Chattering Annabel put up her head. “As soon as 
papa and mamma come home, we shall put on mourning, 
shall we not? Constance was talking about it with Lady 
Augusta.” 

“Do not talk of mourning, child,” returned Hamish. 
“ T can’t give him up, if you do.” 

Afternoon came, and Hamish proceeded alone to the 
station. Tom, listening tothe inward voice of reason, was in 
school, and Arthur was occupied in the Cathedral ; the ex- 
pected time of their arrival being towards the close of after- 
noon service. Hamish had boasted that he should walk his 
father through Helstonleigh for the benefit of beholders, if 
he happily came home capable of walking; but, like poor 
om and Ais plan, that had to be relinquished. In the first 
half-dozen paces they would meet half-a-dozen gossipers, 
and the first remark from each, after congratulations, would 
be, “ What a sad thing this is about your little Charles!” 
Hamish lived in doubt whether it might not, by some un- 
toward luck, come out at the station, in spite of his pre- 
caution in keeping away Tom. 

But, so far, all went well. The train came in to its time, 
and Hamish, his face lighted with excitement, saw his 
father once more in possession of his strength, descending 
without assistance from the carriage, walking alone on the 
platform. Not in the full strength and power of yore: that 





might never be again. He stooped slightly, and moved 
slowly, as if his limbs were yet stiff, limps é little. But 
that he was new in a good sound state of health was evident; 
his face betrayed it. Hamish did not know whose hands to 
clasp first ; his, or his mother’s. 

“Can you believe that it is myself, Hamish ?” asked Mr. 
Channing, when the first few words of thankful greeting 
had passed. 

“1 should hide my head for ever asa false prophet if it 
could be anybody else,” was the reply of Hamish. “You 
know I always said you would so return. I am only in 
doubt whether it is my mother.” 

“What is the matter with me, Hamish? ” asked Mrs. 
Channing. 

“Because you would make about two of the thin, pale,. 
careworn Mrs. Channing that went away,” cried he, turning 
his mother round to regard her, deep love shining out from 
his gay blue eyes. “I hope you have not taken to rouge 
your cheeks, ma’am, but I am bound to confess they look 
uncommonly like it.” 

Mrs. Channing laughed merrily. “It has done me un- 
told good, Hamish, as well as papa; it seems to have set 
me up for years to come. The seeing him grow better day 
by day would have effected it, without any other change.” 

Mr. Channing had actually gone himself to see after the 
luggage. How strange it seemed! Hamish caught him 
up. “If you can give yourself trouble now, sir, there’s no 
reason that you should do so, while you have your great lazy 
son at your elbow.” 

“ Hamish, boy, I am proud of doing it.” 

It was soon collected. Hamish hastily, if not carelessly, 
told a porter to look to it, took Mr. Channing’s arm, and 
marched him to the fly, which Mrs. Channing had already 
found. Hamish was in lively dread of some officious friend 
or other coming up, who might drop a hint of the state of 


irs. 
“Shall I help you in, father ?” 

*T can help myself now, Hamish. I remember you pro- 
mised me that 1 should have no fly on my return. You 
have thought better of it.” 

“Yes, sir—wishing to get you home before bed-time, 
which might not be the case if you were to show yourself 
in the town, and-stop for all the interruptions.” 

Mr. Channing stepped into the fly. Hamish followed 
him, first giving the driver anod. “The luggage! The 
luggage ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Channing as they moved off. 

“The porter will bring it, mother; he would have been 
a month putting it on the fly.” 

How could they suppose anything was the matter? Not 
a suspicion of it ever crossed them. Never had Hamish ap- 
peared more light-hearted ; in fact, in his self-consciousness, 
Hamish a little over-did it. Let him get them home before 
the worst came ! 

“ ‘We find you all well, I conclude ! ” said Mrs. Channing. 
“None of them came up with you! Arthur is in college, I 
suppose, and Tom and Charles are in school.” 

“Tt was Arthur’s hour for college,” remarked Hamish, 
convenientiy ignoring the rest of the sentence: “but he 
ought to be out now. Arthur is at Galloway’s again,” he 
added. ‘He did not write you word, I believe, as you were 
so shortly expected home.” 

Mr. Channing turned his glance on his son like lightning. 
* Cleared, Hamish ? ” 

“In my opinion, yes. In the opinion of others, I fear 
not much more than he previously was.” 

“ And himself?” asked Mr. Channing. “What does he 
say now?” 

“ He does not speak of it to me.” 

Hamish put his head out at the window as he spoke, nod- 
ding to somebody who was passing. A question of Mr. 
Channing’s called it im again. 

“ Why has he gone back to Galloway’s ? ” 

Hamish laughed. “Roland Yorke took an impromptu 
departure one fine morning, for Port Natal, leaving the 
ofiice and Mr. Galloway to do the best they could with each 
other, Arthur buried bis grievances, and offered himself to 
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Mr. Galloway in the emergency. Iam not quite sure that 
I should have been so forgiving.” 

“Hamish! He has nothing to forgive Mr. Galloway. It 
is on the other side.” 

“TI am uncharitable, I suppose,’ remarked Hamish. “I 
cannot like Mr. Galloway’s treatment of Arthur.” 

“ But what is it you say about Roland Yorke and Port 
Natal?” interposed Mrs. Channing. “I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Roland is really gone, mother. He has been in London 
these ten days, and it is expected that every post will bring 
news that he has sailed. Roland has picked up a notion 
somewhere that Port Natal is an enchanted land, convert- 
ing poor men into rich ones; and he is going to try what it 
will do for him. Lord Carrick is fitting him out, Poor 
Jenkins is sinking fast.” 

“Changes! changes!’ remarked Mr. Channing. “Go 
away but for two or three months, and you must find them 
on return. Some gone; some dying; some——” 

* Some restored, who were looked upon as incurable,” in- 
terrupted Hamish. “ My dear father, I will not have you 
dwell on dark things the very moment of your arrival ; the 
time for that will come soon enough.” 

Judy nearly betrayed all; and Constance’s aspect. might 
have betrayed it, had the travellers been suspicious. She, 
Constance, came forward in the hall, white and trembling. 
When Mrs, Channing shook hands with Judy, she put an 
unfortunate question—* Have you taken good care of your 
boy?” Judy knew it could only allude to Charles, and for 
an answer she set up a noise, between a cry and a sob, that 
might have been heard in the far off college school-room. 
Hamish took Judy by the shoulders, bidding her go out and 
see whether any rattletraps were left in the fly, and so turned 
it off. : 

They were all together in the sitting-room—Mr. and Mrs. 
Channing, Hamish, Constance, Arthur, and Annabel; united, 
happy; as friends are and must be when meeting after a 
separation; talking of this, talking of that, imparting notes 
of what had occurred on either side. Hamish showed him- 
self as busy as the rest; but Hamish felt all the while upon 
a bed of thorns, for the hands of the time-piece were veering 
on for five, and he must get the communication over before 
Tom came in. At length Mrs, Channing went up to her 
room, accompanied by Constance; Annabel followed. And 
now came Hamish’s opportunity. Arthur had gone back to 
Mr. Galloway’s, and he was alone with his father. He 
plunged into it at once; indeed, there was no time for delay. 

“Pather!” he exclaimed, with deep feeling, his careless 
manner changing as by magic, “I have very grievous news 
to impart to you. I would not enter upon it before my 
mother; though she must be told of it also, and at once.” 

Mr. Channing was surprised, more surprised than alarmed. 
He never remembered to have seen Hamish betray so much 
emotion. A thought crossed his mind that Arthur’s guilt 
might have been brought clearly to light. 

“Not that,” said Hamish. “It concerns——. Father, I do 
not like to enter upon if! Ishrink from my task. It is 
very bad news indeed.” 

* You, my children, are all well,” cried. Mr. Channing, 
hastily, speaking the words as a fact, not as.a question. 
“What other news ‘ very bad’ can be in store?” 

“You have not seen us all,” was the answer of Hamish. 
And Mr. Channing, alarmed then, looked inquiringly at 
him 


Sieg concerns Charles, An—~an accident has happened to 

Mr. Channing sat down and shaded his eyes. .He was a 
moment or two before he spoke. ‘One word, Hamish: is 
he dead ? ” 

Hamish stood before his father and laid his hand affec- 
tionately upon his shoulder. “Father, I wish I could have 
ae you better for it!” he exclaimed, with emotion. 
“We do not know whether he is dead or alive.” 

Then he explained—explained more in than in 
detail—touching lightly upon the worst features of the case, 
enlarging upon his own hopeful view of it. Bad enough it 





was, at the best, and Mr. Channing found itso. He,could 
feel no hope. In the shock of grief, he turned almost with 
resentment bs Hamish. 

“ My son, I did not expect this treatment from you.” 

“T have taken enough blame,to myself; I know he was 
left in my charge,” sadly replied Hamish ; “ but, indeed, I 
do not see how I could have helped it. Although I was in 
the room when he ran out of it, I was buried in my own 
thoughts, and never observed his going. I had no suspicion 
anything was astir that night with the college boys. Father, 
I would have saved his life with my own.” 

“Tam not blaming you for the fact, Hamish; blame is 
not due to you. Had I been at home myself, present, I 
might no more have stopped his going out than you did, 
But you ought to have acquainted me instantly. A whole 
month, and I to be left in ignorance !” 

“We did it for the best, . Father, I assure you that not a 
stone has been left unturned to find him; alive, or—or dead. 
You could not have done more had you hastened home; 
and it has been so much suspense and grief spared to you.” 

Mr. Channing relapsed into. silence. amish glanced 
uneasily to that ever-advancing clock. Presently he spoke. 

“My mother must be told before Tom comes home. It 
will be better that you take the task upon yourself, father. 
Shall I send her in? ” 

Mr. Channing looked at Hamish, as if he scarcely under- 
stood the import of the words, From Hamish he looked to 
the clock. “Ay; go and send her.” 

Hamish went to his mother’s room, and returned with her, 
But he did not enter. He merely opened the door, and shut 
her in. Constance, with a face more scared than ever, came 
and stood in the hall. Annabel stood there. Judy, wring- 
ing her hands, and sending off short ejaculations of lament 
in an under tone, came to join them. They. remained 
looking at the parlour door, dreading the effect of the com- 
munication that was going on inside. 

“Tfit had been that great big Tom, it wouldn’t matter so 
much,” wailed Judith, in a tone of resentment, “The 
missis would know that he’d be safe to turn up, some time 
or other ; a strong fellow like him!” , 

A sharp cry within the room. The door was flung open, 
and Mrs. Channing came forth, her face pale, her eyes wild, 
her hands lifted. “It cannot be true! It cannot be! 
Hamish! Judith! Where is he?” 

Hamish folded her hands in his, and gently drew her in 
again, They all followed. No:reason why they should not, 
now that the communication was made. Almost at the 
same moment; Mr. Huntley arrived, 

Of course, the first thought that had occurred to the 
minds of Mr. and Mrs, Channing was, that had they been at 
home to direct affairs in the search, Charley would have 
been found. Itis the thought that would occur to. us all: 
we never give other people credit for doing as much as 
we should have done. “This might have been tried, and 
the other might have been tried.” It makes little difference 
when told that they have been tried; for then we fall back 
upon. some other suggestion. Mrs. Channing reproavhed 

amish with keeping it from them. 

“ My dear lady, you must blame me, not him,” interposed 
Mr. Huntley, _“ Left to himself, Hamish would have started 
Arthur off to you, post haste. It was I who suggested the 
desirability of keeping you in ignorance; it was I who 
brought Hamish to see it: and I know that, when the 
brunt of your grief shall have passed, you will acknowledge 
that it was the best, the wisest, and the kindest course,” 

_ “But there are so many things that we could have 
suggested; that perhaps none but a father or mother would 
think of!” Mrs. Channing, lifting her yearning face, 
They wished they could see her weep, 

“You could have oe nothing that has not heen 
done,” returned Mr, Huntley. “Believe me, dear Mrs. 
Channing! We have. had many good suggestors, many 
good counsellors. Butterby has had the conducting of the 
search.” fe ocr tar 

Mr. Channing turned to them. . He was standing at the 
far window. “I should like to see Butterby.” 
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“ He will be here in an hour’s time,” said Hamish. “I 
knew you would wish to see him, and I requested him 
to come.” 

“The worst feature of the whole,” put in Judith, with as 
much acrimony as ever was displayed by Mr. Ketch, “ is that 
them boys should not have got their deserts. They have not 
as much as had a birching; and I say that the college 
masters ought to be hooted. I’d ‘ ghost’ ’em!” 

“he punishment lies in abeyance for the present,” 
explained Hamish. “A different punishment from any 
the head master could inflict will be required, should—— 
should ” Hamish stopped. He did not like to say, in 
the presence of his mother, “should the body be found.” 
“Some of them are suffering pretty well, as it is,” he con- 
tinued, after a brief pause, “ Master Bill Simms lay in bed 
for a week with fright, and was obliged to have Mr. Hurst 
to him. Report goes, that Mr. Hurst soundly flogged his 
son, by way of a commencement, for his share.” 

A pushing open of the outer door, a bang, and hasty foot- 
steps in the hall. Tom had arrived. Tom, with his 
sparkling eyes, his glowing face. They sparkled for his 
father only in that first moment; his father, who turned and 
walked to meet him. 

“Oh, papa! What baths those must be!” cried honest 
Tom. “If ever I get rich, I’ll go over there and make them 
a present of a thousand pounds, To think that nothing 
else should have cured you !” 

“T think something else must have had a hand in curing 
me, Tom.” 
ear looked up inquiringly. “Ah, papa! You mean 

od » 





2, Yes, my boy. God has cured me, The baths were but 
instruments in His hands.” 





CHAPTER LIV. 
“THE SHIP’S LOsT!” 


Reszctrne all offers of refreshment—the welcome-home 
meal which Constance had planned, and Judith prepared, 
both with so much loving care—Mr. Channing resolved to 
seek out Butterby at once. In his state of suspense, he 
could neither wait, nor eat, nor remain still; it would be a 
satisfaction only to see Butterby, and hear his opinion. 

Mr. Huntley accompanied him, scarcely less proud than 
Hamish would have been, to walk once more arm in arm 
with Mr. Channing. But as there is not the least necessity 
for our going to the police station, for Mr. Butterby could 


_ tell us no more than we already know, we will just pay 


a short visit to Mr. Stephen Bywater. 

That gentleman stood in the cloisters, into which he 
had seduced old Jenkins, the bedesman, having waited for 
the dusk hour, that he might make sure nobody else would 
be there. Ever since the last day you saw old Jenkinsin the 
cathedral, he had been laid up in his house, with a touch of 
what he called his “ rheumatiz.” Decrepit old fellows were 
all the bedesmen, monopolising enough “rheumatiz” between 
them for half the city. If one was not laid up, another 
would be, especially in winter. However, old. Jenkins had 
come out again to-day, to the gratification of Mr. Bywater, 
who had been wanting him. The cloisters were all but 
dark, and Mr, Ketch must undoubtedly be most agreeably 
engaged, or he would have shut up before. 

* Now then, old Jenkins!” Bywater was saying. “ You 
show me the exact spot, and I'll give you sixpence for 
smoke.” 

Old Jenkins hobbled to one of the mullioned windows 
near to the college entrance, and looked over into the dim 
jon p st «*Pwere about four or six yards off here,” 
said he. y 

“But I want to know the precise spot,” returned 
Bywater. “Get over, and show me!” 

The words made old Jenkins laugh. “ Law, sir! me get 
over there! You-might as well ask me to gét over the 
college. How be I to do it?” 

“Til hoist you up,” said Bywater. 

“No, no,” answered the man. “My old bones be past 





hoisting now. I shouldn’t never get back alive, once I were 
propelled over into that there grave-yard.” 

Bywater felt considerably discomfited. “ What a weak 
rat you must be, old Jenkins! Why, it’s nothing!” 

“T know it ain’t—for you college gents, *T'wouldn’t have 
been much for me when I were yourage. Skin nor clothes 
warn’t of much account to me then.” 

“Oh, it’s that, is it ? ” returned Bywater, contemptuously. 
© Look here, old Jenkiris! if your things come to the wars, 
Tl get my uncle to look you out some of his old ones. “ll 
give you sixpence for bacca, I say!” 

The old bedesman shook his head. “If you give me a 
waggin load of baccy, I couldn’t try at getting over there. 
You might just as good put a babby in arms on the ground, 
and tell if to walk!” 

“Here! get out of the way for an old muff!” was 
Bywater’s rejoinder; and in a second he had mounted the 
window-frame, and dropped into the burial-ground. “Now 
then, old Jenkins, Pll go about, and you call out when I 
come to the right spot.” 

By these means, Bywater arrived at a solution of the 
uestion, whereabouts the broken phial was found; old 
enkins pointing out the spot, to the best of his ability. 

Bywater then vaulted back again, and alighted safe and 
sound in the cloisters. Old Jenkins asked for his six- 
pence. . 

“Why, you did not earn it!” said Bywater. “You 
wouldn’t get over!” 

« A sixpence is always useful to me,” said the old man; 
“and some of you gents has ’em in plenty. I aint = 
much ; and Joe, he don’t give me much. *Tain’t him; he’d 
give away his head, and always would—it’s her. Precious 
close she is with the money, though she earns a sight of it, 
I know, at that shop of her’n, and keeps Joe like a king. 
Wine, and all the rest of it, she have got for him, since he 
was ill. ‘There’s a knife and fork for ye, whenever ye like 
to come,’ she says to me, in her tart way. But deuce a bit 
of money will she give. If it weren’t for one and another 
friend a giving me a odd sixpence now and then, Master 
Bywater, I should never hardly get no baccy !” ; 

“here ; don’t bother ! ” said Bywater, dropping the coin 
into his hand, 

“Why, bless my heart, who’s this, a prowling in the 
cloisters at this hour?” exclaimed a well-known, cracked 
voice, advancing upon them simultaneously with shuffling 
footsteps. ‘“ What do you do here, pray?” 

“You would like to know, wouldn’t you, Mr. Calcraft ? ” 
said Bywater. ‘Studying architecture. There!” 

Old Ketch gave a yell of impotent rage, and Bywater 
decamped, as fast as his legs would carry him, through the 
west door. 

Arrived at his home, or, rather, his uncle’s, where he lived 
—for Bywater’s paternal home was in a far-off place, over the 
sea—he went straight up to his own room, where he struck 
a match; and lighted a candle. Then he unlocked a sort of 
bureau, and took from it the phial found by old Jenkins, 
and a smaller piece which exactly fitted into the part 
broken. He had fitted them in ten times before, but it 
appeared to afford him satisfaction, and he now sat down 
and fitted them again. 

“ Yes,” soliloquised he, as he nursed one of his legs—his 
favourite attitude—“ it’s as sure aseggs. And I’d have had 
it out before, if that old helpless muff of a Jenkins had 
been forthcoming. I knew it was safe to be somewhere 
near the college gates ; butit was as well to ask.” 

He turned the phial over and over between his eye and 
the candle; and resumed— 

“ Atid now Pll give Mr. Ger a last chance. I told him 
the other day that if he’d only speak up like a man to me, 
and say it was an accident, I’d drop it for good. But he 
won’t. And find it out, I will. I have said I would from 
the first, just for my own satisfaction; and if I break my 
word, may they tar and feather me! Ger will only have 
himself to thank; if he won’t satisfy me in private, I'll 
bring it against him in public. I Mr. Ger. before ; 
not but what I suspected another; but since Charley 
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Channing—oh! bother, though! I don’t want to get 


thinking of him!” : 

Bywater re-locked up his treasures, and descended to his 
tea. That over, he had enough lessons to occupy him for a 
few hours, and keep him out of mischief. 

Meanwhile Mr. Channing’s interview with the renowned 
Mr. Butterby had brought forth nothing, and he was walk- 
ing back home with Mr. Huntley. Mr. Huntley strove to 
lead his friend’s thoughts into a different channel: it seemed 
quite a mockery to endeavour to whisper hope for Charley. 

“ You will resume your own place in Guild Street at 
once ?” he observed. 

“ T'o-morrow, please God. 

They walked a few steps further in silence; and then Mr. 
Channing entered upon the very subject which Mr. Huntley 
was hoping he would not enter upon. “I remember, you 
spoke, at Borcette, of having something in view for Hamish, 
should I be able to attend to business again. "What is it ?” 

“J did,” said Mr. Huntley ; “and I am sorry that I did. 
I spoke prematurely.” 

* T suppose it is gone ?” 

“ Well—no; it is not gone,” replied Mr. Huntley, who 


” 





did the seniorship. I am out of favour, both with masters 
and boys; and hp know what that means, relative to a 
public school. If you witnessed the way I am served by the 
boys, you would be the first to 7 I must leave.” 

“ What do they do ?’’ asked Mr. Channing. 

“They do enough to provoke my life out of me,” said 
Tom, falling into a little of his favourite heat. “ Were it 
myself only that they attacked, I don’t know but I might 
stop and brave it out; but it is not. They go on against 
Arthur in a way that would make a saint mad.” 

© Pooh, pooh!” interposed Mr. Galloway, who was stand- 
ing by. “If Iam content to accept the innocence of Arthur, 
surely the college school may be.” 

Mr. Channing turned to the proctor. 
believe him innocent ?” 

“TJ say I am content to accept his innocence,” was the 
reply of Mr. Galloway; and Arthur, who was within 
hearing, could only do as he had had to do so many times 
before—school his spirit to patience. “Content to accept,” 
and open exculpation, were things essentially different. 

“Let me speak with you a minute, Galloway,” said Mr. 
Channing, taking the proctor’s arm and leading him across 


“Do you now 


was above equivocation, “I do not thimk Hamish would | the hall to the drawing-room. “Tom,” he added, looking 


suit for the place.” 
Mr. Channing felt a little surprised. There were few 


| 


back, “you shall tell me of these grievances another time.” 
The drawing-room door closed upon them, and Mr. 


places that Hamish might not suit for, ifhe chose to put out | Channing spoke with eagerness. “Is it possible that you 
his talents. “ You thought he would suit, then?” he re-_ still suspect Arthur to have been 


marked. 

“But cireumstances have since induced me to alter my 
opinion,” said Mr. Huntley. “ My friend,” he more warmly 
added to Mr. Channing, “you will oblige me by allowing 
the subject to drop. I candidly confess to you that I am 
not so pleased with Hamish as I once was, and I would 
rather not interfere in placing him.” 

“ How has he offended you? What has he done?” 

“ Nay, that is all I will say. I could not help giving you 
a hint, to account for what you might have deemed caprice. 
Hamish has not pleased me, and I cannot take him by the 
hand. There let it rest.” . 

Mr. Channing was content to let it rest. In his inmost 
heart he entertained no doubt that the cause of offence 
was in some way connected with Mr. Huntley’s daughter. 
Hamish was poor: Ellen would be rich; therefore it was 
but natural that Mr. Huntley should consider him an in- 
eligible parti for her. Mr. Channing did not quite see 
what that had to do with the present question; but he could 
not, in delicacy, urge it further, 

They found quite a levee when they got in: the Reve- 
rend Mr. Pye, Mr. Galloway—who had called in, with 
Arthur, upon leaving the office for the night—and William 
Yorke. All were anxious to welcome and congratulate Mr, 
Channing ; and all were willing to tender a word of sym- 
pathy, touching Charles. Possibly Mr. Yorke had also 
another motive: if so, we shall come to it in due time. 

Mr. Pye stayed but a few minutes. He did not saya 
word about the seniorship, neither did Mr. Channing to him. 
What, indeed, could either of them say? The subject was 
unpleasant to both sides; therefore it was best avoided. 
Tom, however, thought differently. 

“ Papa!” he exclaimed, plunging into it the moment 
Mr. Pye’s back was turned, “you might have taken the 
opportunity to tell him that I shall leave the svhool, It is 
not often he comes here.” 

“But you are not going to leave the school,” said Mr, 
7M | 

“Yes, Iam,” replied Tom, speaking with unmistakable 
firmness. “ Hamish made me stay on until you came home: 
and I don’t know how I have done it. It is of no use, 
papa! I cannot put up with the treatment—the insults. It 
was bad enough to lose the seniorship, but that is as nothing 
to the other. And to what end should I stop in, when my 
chance of the exhibition is gone P” 

“It is not gone, Tom, Mr, Huntley—as word was 
written to me at Borcette—has declined it for his son.” 

“It is not the less gone for me, papa. Let me merit itas 
I will, I shall not be allowed to receive it, any more than I 


ae. Bi 
“Channing, I am fairly puzzled,” returned Mr. Gal- 
loway. “ His own manner relating to it has not changed, 
and that manner is not compatible with innocence. You 
made the same remark yourself, at the time.” 

“ But you have had the money returned to you, I under- 
stand.” 

“TJ know I have.” 

“Well, that surely is a proof that the thief could not 


have been Arthur.” 





“Pardon me,” replied Mr. Galloway. “It may be a 
proof as much against him.as for him; it may have come 
from himself.” 

“Nay. Where was Arthur to get twenty pounds to send 
to your” 

“There are two ways in which he might get it. But”’— 
Mr. Galloway broke off abruptly—“I do not like to urge 
these things on you; they can only inflict pain.” 

“ Not greater pain than I have already undergone,” was 
Mr. Channing’s answer. “Tell me, I pray you, all your 
thoughts—all you suspect: just as though you were speak- 
ing to any indifferent friend. It is right that I should 
know it. Yes, come in, Huntley,” Mr, Channing added, 
for Mr. Huntley at that momeat opened the door, uncon- 
scious that any private conference was going forward. “I 
have no secrets from you. Come in. We are talking of 
Arthur.” 

“I was observing that there are two means by which the 
money could have come from Arthur,” resumed Mr. Gal- 
loway, when Mr. Huntley had entered: “the one, by his 
never having used the note originally taken ; the other, by 
getting a friend to return it for him. Now, my opinion is, 
that he did not pursue the first plan. I believe that, if he 
took the note, he used it, I questioned him on the evening 
of its arrival, and at the first moment his manner almost 
convinced me that he was innocent. He appeared to be 


| genuinely surprised at the return of the money, and in- 


enuously confessed that he had not possessed any to send, 
But his manner veered again—suddenly, strangely—veered 
round to all its old unsatisfactory suspiciousness; and when 
I hinted that I should recall Butterby to my counsels, he 
became agitated, as he had done formerly. My firm 
belief” —Mr. Galloway added, laying his hand impressively 
upon Mr. Channing—“ my firm belief is, that Arthur did 
get the money sent back to me through a friend.” 

“ But what friend would be likely to do such a thing for 
him?” debated Mr. Channing, not in the least falling in 
with the argument. “I know of none.” 

“T think ’—and Mr. Galloway dropped his voice—“ that 
it came from ish.” 
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“From Hamish !” was Mr. Channing’s echo, in a strong 
accent of dissent. “That is nonsense. Hamish would not 
lend himself to screen guilt. Hamish has not twenty 
pounds to spare.” 

“He might spare it in the cause of a brother: and for a 
brother’s sake he might even screen guilt,” pursued Mr. 
Galloway. ‘“ Honourable and open as Hamish is, I must still 
express my belief that the twenty pounds came from him.” 

“Honourable and open as Hamish is!” ‘The words grated 
on the ear of Mr. Huntley, and a cynical expression rose 
to his face. Mr. Channing observed it. “ What do you 
think of it ?” he involuntarily asked. 

“J have never had any other opinion but that the money 
did come from Hamish,” drily remarked Mr. Huntley. And 
Mr. Channing, in his utter astonishment, could not answer. 

“Hamish happened to call in at my office the afternoon 
that the money was received,” resumed Mr. Galloway. 
“It was after I had spoken to Arthur. I had been thinking 
it over, and came to the conclusion that if it had come from 
Arthur, Hamish must have done it for him. In the im- 
pulse of the moment, { put the question to him—Had he 
done it to screen Arthur? And Hamish’s answer was a 
mocking one.” 

“ A mocking one!” repeated Mr. Channing. 

“ A light, mocking, careless answer; one that vexed me, 
I know, at the time. The next day, I told Arthur, point 
blank, that I believed the money came from Hamish. I 
wish you could have seen his flush of confusion! and deny 
it he did not. Altogether, my impression against- Arthur 
was rather confirmed than the contrary, by the receipt of 
the money; though I am truly grieved to have to say it.” 

“ And you think the same!” Mr. Channing exclaimed 
to Mr. Huntley. 

“ Never mind what I think,” was the answer, “ Beyond 
the one opinion I expressed, I will not be drawn into the 
discussion. I did not intend to say so much: it was a slip 
of the tongue.” 

Mr. Huntley was about to leave the room as he spoke, 
perhaps lest he might make other “slips.” But Mr. 
Channing interposed and drew him back. “Stay, Munt- 
ley,” he said, “I cannot rest in this uncertainty. Oblige 
me by remaining one instant, while I call Hamish.” 

Hamish entered in obedience. He appeared somewhat 
surprised to see them assembled in conclave, looking so 
solemn ; but he supposed it related to Charles. Mr, Chan- 
ning undeceived him. 

“Hamish, we are speaking of Arthur. Both these 
gentlemen have expressed a belief —— ” 

“T beg your pardon,” interrupted Mr. Huntley. “I said 


’ that I should be obliged if you would leave me out of the 


discussion,” 

“What does it signify?” returned Mr. Channing, his 
tone one of haste. ‘“ Hamish, Mr. Galloway has expressed 
to me a belief that you have so far taken part with Arthur 
in that unhappy affair, as to send back the money to him.” 

“Oh, indesd !” said Hamish; and his manner was pre- 
cisely what Mr. Galloway had described it to have been at 
the time; light, mocking, careless. “Mr. Galloway did me 
the honour to express something of the same belief, I 
remember.” 

“Did you send it, Hamish?” asked his father, a severe 
look crossing his face. 


“ You, at any rate, must hold firm faith in his innocence.” 

“Firm and entire faith,’ distinctly assented Hamish. 
“Father,” he added, impulsively turning to Mr. Channing, 
“ put all notion of Arthur’s guilt from you at once and for 
ever. I would answer for him with my life.” 

“Then he must be screening some one,” cried Mr. Gallo- 
way. “It is one thing or the other. Hamish, it strikes 
me you know. Who is it?” 

The red flush mounted to the brow of Hamish, but he 
lapsed into his former mocking tone. “ Nay,” said he, “I 
can tell nothing of that.” 

He quitted the room as he spoke, and the conference 
broke up. It appeared that no satisfactory solution could 
be come to, did they keep it on till midnight. Mr. Galloway 
took leave, and hastened home to dinner. 

“I must be going also,” remarked Mr. Huntley. But, 
nevertheless, he returned with Mr. Channing to the other 
room. 

“You told me at Borcette that you were fully persuaded 
of Arthur’s innocence: you were ready to ridicule me for 
casting a doubt upon it,” Mr. Channing remarked to him in 
a low tone, as they crossed the hall. 

“T have never been otherwise than persuaded of it,” said 
Mr. Huntley. “ He is innocent as you, or as I.” 

“ And yet you join Mr. Galloway in assuming that he and 
Hamish sent back the money! ‘The one assertion is incom- 
patible with the other.” 

Mr. Huntley laid his hand upon Mr. Channing’s shoulder. 
“ My dear friend, all that you and I can do is to let the 
matter rest. We should only plunge into shoals and quick- 
sands, and lose our way in them, were we to pursue it.” 

They had halted at the parlour door to speak. Judith 
came bustling up at that moment from the kitchen, a letter 
in her hand, and looking as if in her hurry she might have 
knocked them over, had they not made way for her to 
enter. 

“ Bad luck to my memory, then! It’s getting not worth 
a button. Here, Master Arthur. The postman gave it me 
at the door, just as I had caught sight of the fly turning the 
corner with the master and missis. I slipped it into my 
pocket, and never thought of it till this minute.” 

“So! it has come at last, has it?” cried Arthur, recog- 
nising the handwriting of Roland Yorke, 

“Ts he really off?” inquired Tom. 

“Yes, he is really off,” replied Arthur, opening the letter 
and beginning to glance over.the contents. “ He has sailed 
- the ship Africa, Don’t talk tome, Tom. What along 
etter !’ 

They left him to read it in peace. Talking together— 
Mr. and Mrs, Channing, Mr. Huntley, William Yorke, 
Hamish, Constance—all were in a group round the fire, 
paying no attention to him. No attention, until an excla- 
mation caused them to turn. 

An exclamation half of distress, half of fear. Arthur had 
risen from his chair, and stood the picture of excitement, his 
face and lips blanching. 

* What is the matter ?” they exclaimed. 

“Roland—the ship—Roland—” and there Arthur 
stopped, apparently unable to say more. 

“ Oh, it’s drowned ! it’s drowned!” cried quick Annabel. 
“The ship’s lost, and Roland with it!” And Arthur 
sunk back in his chair again, and covered his face with his 


No, sir, I did not,” emphatically replied Hamish. And | hands. 


Mr. Huntley turned and bent his keen eye upon him. In 
a of hearts he believed it to be a deliberate faise- 


“T did not send the money, and I do not know who did 
send it,” went on Hamish. “But as we are upon the 
subject, perhaps I may be allowed to express my opinion 
that, if there were as much labour taken to establish Arthur’s 
innocence as it seems to me there is to prove him guilty, he 
might have been cleared long ago.” 

That the remark was aimed at Mr. Galloway there was no 
doubt. Mr. ec ate it; and had they been sus- 
— they might have detevted a covert meaning in his 

ne, 





(To be continued.) 








Piterary Totices. 


Don’t Chance It; and An Alphabetical = Sor a Little 
Child, By the Rev. James Harris, M.A., Rector of 
Paglesham, Essex. Wertheim, Macintosh, & Co. 

Mr. Hargis relates that in the course of a morning’s walk, 
he entered into conversation with an old man who had 





always seemed quiet in his demeanour, and was provident 
in his habits, in regard to temporal things, but who had 
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never evinced any anxiety as to the welfare of his immortal 
soul. Mr. Harris urged upon him the necessity of seeking 
salvation, and at last “pressed him with the question— 
‘What will become of you in the day of judgment, if, know- 
ing that these things about which I have spoken are true, 
ou fail to practise the duties which God has enjoined? 

His answer immediately was, ‘ Well, I don’t know; I sup- 
pose I must chance it” ” Scarcely a week had passed away, 
when this poor man was suddenly summoned to his account. 
Not long afterwards, Mr, Harris heard the same phrase 
used by another old man, in the course of a similar con- 
versation.. Hence he asked himself, whether this might not 
be the secret thought of many with whose opinions he was 
unacquainted? and, in the hope of arresting the attention of 
such persons, the little tract before us has been penned. 
It seems to be well adapted for that purpose. Mr. ris’s 
style is pleasing, and, at the same time, forcible; and the 
spirit in which he writes is that of an earnest pastor, 
“ speaking the truth in love.” ‘ 

The prayer in verse is very suitable for a child, It has 
been put into an alphabetical form, we presume, in order to 
assist the childish memory, 








Royal Truths. By Henry Warp Beecuer. Sixth Thou- 

sand. Edinburgh: Strahan and Co. 
Wer know nothing of the origin of this book, but it is pre- 
ceded by an alphabetical table of topics. The volume itself 
consists of a great many paragraphs, each of which expresses 
some idea on some moral, philosophical, or religious ques- 
tion. It is a book containing many opinions, by one man, 
upon many subjects. Take the first few articles of the index, 
as an explanation of what we mean :—“Abelard and Heloise ; 
ee, of Men; Advantage of having a Rule of Life; 
Adversity the Test of Hope; All things Naked and Open; 
American Slavery not Hebrew Slavery, but Roman; Annie 
Howard; Another Life.’ We can discover nothing like 
order or arrangement in the distribution of the contents, 
and we could imagine that they were portions of sermons, 
lectures, and newspaper articles, collected and sent to the 
printer with no further care. Nor can we say that we 
always agree with Mr. Beecher, even when, as usual with 
him, he speaks very positively. In our judgment some of 
the passages are not so much * royal truths,” as Mr. Beecher’s 
opinions, And yet there is much in the book that is true, 
striking, and beautiful. It isa book for vacant moments, 
and for thoughtful readers, who know how to discern, 
Taken as a whole, it may be regarded as interesting and 
suggestive. 


The Postman’s Bag, and other Stories. By the Rev. J. DE 
Lierpr. Hdinburgh: A. Strahan and Co. 
PRINTERS, artists, and binders have conspired to give this 
book a very attractive appearance. Not only have the 
separate stories ornamental headings, but there are twelve 
very pretty illustrations, supplied by several different artists, 

and most of them having the twofold merit of being reall 

illustrations and of being wellexecuted. The stories, whic: 

are fourteen in number, remind us that Holland is the 
country of the author. To some extent, their being 
continental is a disadvantage, because youthful readers 
cannot always ‘so well appreciate that which is cast 
ina foreign mould. Domestic stories, or the gorgeous 
fancies of Oriental imagination, are commonly most delighted 
in. But it must be owned that Mr. de Liefde wields a ready 
and a graceful pen, that his sketches are graphic, and that 
their moral is good. Although a foreigner, he has a rare 
command of the English language, and this enables him to 
express himself in thoroughly idiomatic phrase. To such 
an extent is this the case, that many might suppose these 
were translations, which we understand is not the case. 
Probably few of his own sex could have written the book 
which Mr. de Liefde here presents us with. 6. of 
the children are a little too precocious, but otherwise it 
is @ volume which is likely to be popular in the family 
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Heavenward Thoughts for Christian Households : being brief 
Meditations, or a Family’s Daily Texts for the Year. B 
D. 0. H. ‘With an Introduction by the Rev. W. W. 
CHampneys, M.A. Second edition. tondba: Wertheim, 
Macintosh, & Hunt. 


Tas little volume is well introduced by a brief preface from 
the pen of Canon Champneys, and a prefatory note by a 
friend, now no more on earth. The object and spirit of the 
work will be gathered from its title: it is simply brief 
meditations upon Scripture texts for every day in the year. 
These meditations are simple, affectionate, and evangelical. 
They are suited for those for whom they are intended— 
earnest, loving, and practical disciples of the Lord Jesus. 
Most of them are upen striking and well-known texts, and 
two or three minutes daily will be well devoted to their 
re, , With God’s blessing they will edify and encourage 
is ren, 


The Shadow of the Almighty. By Newman Hatt, LL.B, 

London : Nisbet and Co, 
Mr. HAtt is so well known, not only as one of our most 
successful and pepales ministers, but asa useful and accept- 
able writer, that he requires no introduction from us. The 
little book in our hands is another tribute which the author 
pays to his love of truth and grace. It is a series of medi- 
tations upon Psalm xci. 1—8, calculated to revive and en- 
courage the hearts of the disciples of Christ. Although so 
small, it contains many precious thoughts, and will not fail 
to be-a favourite with those who peruse if. It is practical, 
earnest, and devout, 


Rough Diamonds; a Story Book. 
Low, 1862. 
A LITTLE bundle of tales selected from current periodicals, 
The story “What is‘a Pound? a Currency Allegory,” 
originally inserted in “Good Words,” tells how two dust- 
men wasted a sovereign in attempting to solve the question, 
They ultimately got drunk with the money. The story has 





London: Sampson 


its moral. “The Phantom Genius” is an amusing satire 
p ten a moderm mania, The wood engravings are very 
clever. Sie ' 





The Historical Finger-Post. A Handy Book of Phrases, 
Terms, Epithets, &c., in connection with Universal 
History. kwood and Co, 1861. 

THis little compilation, which might be taken for an 
abridgment of similar books always useful for reference, and 
which it can never supersede, may be useful for young 
persons, The arrangement of the subjects is good, and on 
comparing at random ‘two ‘or three words with other 
authorities, we find no discrepancy. 








UNcERTAINTY oF Lire.—The frail tenure of life and 
health is continually brought home to us in the news- 
papers. Two months since, the 217 miners who were 
immured in the sepulchre at New Hartley were in the 
enjoyment of health and strength. Temperate in habit, 
strong in constitution, prosperous in their respective 
positions in life, they probably looked forward. to a 
peaceful, happy, and prolonged existence in the midst of 
their families: But. the slender thread of their lives 
was abruptly severed, and 406 individuals were deprived 
of that protection and means of support which they had 
hitherto enjoyed. Such an event as this, followed closely by 
the catastrophe at Merthyr Tydfil, is calculated to remind us 
of the duty of making an immediate and adequate pro- 
vision for those dependent upon us, so that, in the event of 
our lives being cut off, they may not be left for the means 
of support to sleomoeynery and uncertain sources of supply. 
The means of doing this effectually is afforded by such insti- 
tutions as the Accidental 
during twelve years and a half, has paid, in compensation 
and path claims upwards of £169,268, on account of 8,890 
persons killed or injured by accidents, 


Death Insurance Company, which, 
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Weebly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
—@~— 
MARCH 2. 

JoHN WESLEY.—In 1791 died John Wesley, a man 
whose name is indelibly associated with that of a widely 
extended section of the Christian Church. He was born in 
1708 at Epworth, in Lincolnshire. His ancestors were emi- 
nent for piety. When about six years of age, his father’s 
house was set on fire, and the child was saved with great 
difficulty from destruction. This miraculous escape seems 
to have awakened in his mother a peculiar interest for her 
son John. In allusion to his preservation, and her plans 
respecting his tuition, she remarks in’ her diary:—“T do 
intend to be more particularly careful of the soul of this 
child, that Thou has so mercifully preserved. Lord, give 
me grace to do it sincerely, and bless my attempts with good 
success.” The history of his education at the Charter-house, 
and at Christchurch, Oxford, presents no record of unusually 
precocious intellect, or of early and surprising acquirements. 
At sixteen he commenced the study of Hebrew, and in 1724 
began to think seriously of entering into deacon’sorders. In 
1725 the Bishop of Oxford ordained him, and the next year he 
became a candidate for a fellowship in Lincoln College, and 
obtained it. Of this step he said many years afterwards, 
“Entering now as it were into a new world, I resolved to 
have no acquaintance by chance, but by choice, and to choose 
only such as would help me on my way to heaven.” He 
was soon appointed Greek lecturer and moderator of the 
Classes, hile absent for a short period, during which he 
officiated for his father, his brother Charles, who was pur- 
suing his studies at Christchurch, had associated himself with 
afew of the undergraduates, for the purpose of religious 
improvement. ‘Their peculiarity of conduct speedily brought 
down upon them the ridicule of the profane, and one person 
having remarked in reference to their methodical manner of 
life that a new sect of methodists had sprung up (a word 
very familiar to schoolmen, though differently applied), the 
name obtained currency ; and as, similarly, the Boo of 
Friends have been derisively denominated “ Quakers,’ so 
“ Methodist ” became the title bestowed as an opprobrious 
epithet upon the great religious denomination which un- 
doubtedly originated in the exertions of the brothers John 
and Charles Wesley. ‘The original intention of these 
eminent men was not to found a new sect, but to become, 
in the hand of the great Head of the Church, the instru- 
ments of the extension of practical godliness. Hervey, 


‘the author of “Theron and Aspasio,” and whose theological 


views were certainly not those of Wesley, and George White- 
field, of whom the same may be said, were members of this 
little party. The father of John Wesley died in 1735, and 
the son refusing to accept the vacant living, it passed into 
other hands. It was then that Dr. Burton introduced him to 
the governor of the colony of Georgia, who requested him 
to remove to America, and engage in the conversion of the 
Indians. His mother favoured the scheme, and said, “ Had 
I twenty sons, I should rejoice if they were all so employed, 
though I should never see them more.” Having con- 
sented to become a missionary, he embarked in October, 
1735, at Gravesend, ng ei by his brother. They 
landed near Savannah, Mr. Wesley remaining in the colony 
nearly two years, preaching the Gospel, to use his own words, 
“not as he ought, but as he was able.” He returned to 
England in 1738, and found that George Whitefield had 
sailed only the day before for the colony he had left, after 
having made a great impression in London and elsewhere 
by his preaching. ‘Wesley’s first sermon on his return, from 
the text, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature,” 
marked its author as the evident successor to the fame of 
Whitefield, and as one'well calculated to deepen and widen 
the impression ‘that energetic preacher had made, The 
pulpit of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was closed to him, after the 
utterance of a similar discourse, and perhaps it was the mani- 





festation of unexpected hostility that led him from the pale of 
his own Church to subsequent intercourse with the Moravian 
brethren. It is certain that about this time the two brothers, 
with about fifty other persons, formed themselves into a 
society, which met in Fetter Lane (the present locality of 
@ Moravian chapel) every Wednesday evening, ostensibly 
that they might enjoy free conversation, and build each other 
up in the principles of religious faith. In the hope that by 
communion with the Moravian brethren benefit would arise 
to his own soul, Mr. Wesley made a visit of a fortnight’s 
duration to their settlement at Herrnhutt, stopping by the 
way at Marienborn, where he conversed with Zinzendorf. 
Though they did not exactly agree, Wesley seems to have 
been delighted with his visit, ge he would gladly 
havé spent his life there, but for the labour he believed 
his Master had for him to do in another department of 
his vineyard. Charles Wesley, meanwhile, had continued 
with the society at Fetter Lane, and it was increasing 
rapidly, when his brother John returned from Germany, 
Mr. Whitefield having also returned from America. John 
Wesley now immediately commenced those systematic 
labours, which constituted him the founder of a great deno- 
minational body. Whitefield had commenced the practice 
of field preaching ; they were both of them ordained ministers 
of the establishment, and he invited Wesley to join him. 
The invitation to Bristol for that purpose was accepted. 
But. it soon appeared that there were insuperable obstacles 
to cordial co-operation, arising from diversity of views on 
doctrinal truth. This gradually led to their estrangement, 
and to a separation, existing to this day between the so- 
cieties over which they respectively presided. Into the 
ification of these differences, and into any estimate of 
the comparative merit or truth of either of them, this is not 
the place to enter. Wesley gaye his followers the advice to 
snes no word against opinions, to fight not against notions, 
but to oppose sins. The approach of old age did not in 
the least abate his diligence. The history of Wesleyan 
Methodism is a monument of almost incredible exertion. 
The last annual conference at which he presided was held at 
Bristol in 1790. At that time there were in the connexion 
216 circuits, 511 preachers, and 120,283 members. All this 
had been done in less than fifty years, and a great part of 
it was owing to John Wesley’s personal exertions. The 
annual report presents a wonderful increment now. In 
1790 he found his eyes growing dim: he was then eighty- 
eight. He frequently repeated in his dying moments—* The 
best of all is, God is with us.” His friends may feel satisfied 
with the admission which has been made by writers hostile 
to the denomination he founded—that, perhaps, not another 
man then living could have been found, who would have 
acquitted himself with greater credit to his own personal 
character, and, judging from results, with greater advantage 
to the cause in which he was engaged, than did John Wesley. 
Various Events.—In 1492, the Jews were banished 
from Spain by an edict of Ferdinand V. They numbered 
no fewer than 800,000 souls, who, refusing to be bap- 
tised, quitted the country. The year is memorable, as 
that of the consolidation of the Spanish monarchy, in the 
erection of the symbol of the Christian faith on the 
towers and battlements of Granada. The conquest of 
that country from the Mohammedans may be regarded 
as a compensation in some sense for the loss of Constanti- 
nople, which a few years previously had been seized by 
the Turks, under Mahommed II., marking the final extinc- 
tion of the Roman empire, and of a professedly Christian 
wer in the East. Contemporaneously with these events 
in 1492, was the sailing of Columbus from Cadiz, and the 
discovery of the New World. 


MARCH 3, 

Marytanp CoronisEp.—On this day in 1634, the first 
colony arrived at Potomac, for the settlement of Maryland, 
under Lord Baltimore. It consisted of 200 Catholics from 
England. The soil was purchased from the natives, and the 
fouindation of the province was ldid on the avowed basis of 
security to property and freedom in religion. In illustra- 
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tion of the extent of change since that day, it may be stated 

‘that so long ago as 1853, there were 521 miles of railway in 
operation in Maryland, and the state had expended fifteen 
millions of dollars on railways and canals. There are now 
more than nine hundred churches of all denominations in 
this state, and church property valued at nearly four millions. 
There were, in 1852, five colleges in Maryland, and 34,467 
children were in attendance at schools, upon which establish- 
ments are annually expended 225,260 dollars. The public 
revenue of the state is nearly two millions. Such has been 
the history of progress since 1634. 

Virrinca.—In 1722 died Campeggio Vitringa, a most 
eminently learned Protestant divine, whose commentaries 
have long been accepted as highly valuable contributions to 
sacred literature. He was a doctor of divinity of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, and successively professor of Oriental 
languages, divinity, and sacred history. His best known 
vars is his commentary on Isaiah, two volumes folio, in 

atin. 

GrorcE HerBert.—In 1633 died that eminent ‘orna- 
ment of the Church, George Herbert. Becoming debarred, 
through the death of influential friends, from rising at court, 
he became inspired with a better ambition, King James, 
the Duke of Richmond, and the Marquis of Hamilton were 
dead. His mind took a new turn. He determined to dedi- 
cate himself to the Church, and, to use his own words, “ to 
consecrate all his learning, and all his abilities, to advance 
the glory of that God who gave them.” Such was his reso- 
lution, and he was enabled to keep it. Few men have more 
literally fulfilled it. He rebuilt the parish church of Leigh- 
ton, as one of his first acts on becoming prebendary; and 
subsequently at Bemerton, to the living of which he was 
inducted in 1630, he passed the remainder of his days, dis- 
charging the duties of a parish priest in a manner so exem- 
plary, that the history of his life at this place, as detailed by 
‘Walton, or better by himself, in his “ Country Parson,” may 
justly be recommended as a model, As a sacred poet, Her- 
bert ranks with Donne, Quarles, and Crashaw, and is by 
many, who are fond of the quaint style of that age, con- 
sidered as inferior to none of them. His life was a practical 
transcript of his writings, which were those of a man of un- 
feigned piety and humility. 

MARCH 4. 

Evrnts.—The patent of Massachusetts was confirmed by 
Charles I. in 1629, by the name of the “governor and com- 
pany of Massachusetts Bay in New England.” Plymouth 
colony was first scttled by the Puritan emigrants in 1620, 
and Salem, Charleston, and Boston in 1628 and 1630, The 
state comprises an area of only 7,800 square miles, buf it is 
perhaps the most enterprising state of the union. It has 
1,430 churches of all denominations, and the church property 
is valued at nearly eleven millions. The population in 
1855 was 1,132,369, and it has 3,987 public schools, attended 
by 22,000 pupils; 785 unincorporated academies, four 
colleges, and three theological seminaries, 


MARCH 5. 

Events.—On this day in 1660 (the Rump Parliament 
not being dissolved until the middle of the month, and a 
Convention Parliament assembling in April), the solemn 
league and covenant was ordered to be printed and set up 
in churches. On the same day in 1686 James II. forbade 
the bishops to preach on controverted topics. ‘The same 
anniversary marks the death in 1695 of Henry Wharton, 
an English divine of uncommon abilities, He was a volu- 
minous writer, and his early death was much lamented by 
the clergy, to whom his studious labours and publications on 
church affairs had been very acceptable. is memory is 
deserving of veneration, as that of an ecclesiastical antiquary 
of uncommon zeal and untiring assiduity. On this day in 1708 
occurred the death-of the well-known William Beveridge, 
Bishop of St. Asaph. His grandfather, father, and brother 
had occupied the vicarage of Barrow, in Leicestershire, where 
he was born in 1636. He held various appointments in the 
timately, refusing 
ells, accepted that of St. Asaph, His 


metropolis and its neighbourhood, and 
the see of Bath and 











works were many and full of great variety of learning. His 
“Private Thoughts upon a Christian Life, or necessary direc- 
tions for its beginning and progress upon earth, in order to 
its final perfection in the beatific vision,” is perhaps the 
best and most generally known of his many works, He was 
a person of the most exemplary charity, and great zeal for 
practical piety, and left “one hundred and fifty sermons on 
various subjects,” printed in twelve volumes in 1703, and 
reprinted in two folio volumes in 1719, besides an explana- 
tion of the Church Catechism, and various other equally 
useful books, 
MARCH 6, 


13. B.c.—The Emperor Augustus assumed the office of 
Pontifex Maximus, and immediately destroyed 2,000 books 
or manuscripts of prophecy, the writers of which were un- 
known or of no authority, He also began to reduce the 
calendar to that regularity designed by his uncle, Julius 
Cesar, and called the sixth month, which had hitherto been 
named Sextilis, by his own name, because in that month he 
entered upon his first consulate, B.c. 42, and obtained his 
most considerable victories, Festivals were observed at 
ancient Rome on this day, in honour of Vesta. 


MARCH 7. 

Tue Nonzs.—It may be interesting to observe why the 
“nones” of March, May, July, and October, fell on the 
seventh day, The nones, a division of time in the Roman 
almanack, were derived from the Etrurians, with whom every 
ninth day was a day of business, on which their kings gave 
audience and administered justice, Thirty-eight of these 
weeks of eight days comprised the Tuscan year of ten months. 
But the Romans only retained the form of this institution. 
The custom of reckoning by weeks was not introduced at 
Rome until the third century, and from a better model, the 
Egyptians. With them, in the months of March, May, July, 
and October, the “nones” fell on the seventh day; conse- 
quently, reckoning up to the “calends” they were six in 
number, but in all the remaining months, only four, because 
that period occurred two days sooner. ‘he nones of a month 
among the Romans may then be understood as being the 
next days after the “ calends,” or first days of every month ; 
and are so called because from the last of the said days to 
the “ides” were always nine days. The “ides” of a month 
were eight days reckoned backward to the end of the “nones” 
in every month. The term “none” is also applied to desig- 
nate one of the seven canonical habits of the Church of 
Rome. 

Tuomas Aquinas. —In 1274 died Thomas Aquinas, 
styled the “angelical doctor.” He was of high descent, 
from the counts of Aquino in Italy. There was a great 
contest for him between his family and the monks, when he 
was a youth, but he eluded the vigilance of his friends and 
became a very conspicuous and noted theologian. Adopting 
the general ideas of the age in which he lived—that theology 
is best defended by the weapons of logic and sic 
mixed the subtilties of Aristotle with the language of Scripture 
and the reasonings of the Christian fathers, and, after the 
manner of the Arabian schools, framed abstruse questions 
without end, upon various topics of speculative divinity, well 
illustrative of the “vain philosophy” against which the 
Apostle Paul has warned us, Aquinas left a vast number of 
works which are now forgotten. ‘They were printed in 
seventeen volumes in folio at Venice, in 1490, and sub- 
sequently at other places, 


MARCH 8. 

Watrer THe PenniiEss.—In 1096 Walter the Penni- 
less departed from France with his company of Crusaders: 
By the Council of Clermont, this the first expedition was 
appointed to depart on the 15th of August, but Walter, 
Peter’s lieutenant, was compelled by the zeal, or hunger and 
want, of his followers to commit a pious breach of that decree. 
The consequence was that 300,000 of these needy and un- 
organised tribes perished, before Godfrey and the other chiefs 
had received the crimson badges of their mission; and 
these warriors only discovered by a heap of bones the direful 
fate of their plebelan companions, 
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READINGS IN BUTLER’S “ ANALOGY.” 
BY THE RIGHT HON. J. NAPIER, 
EX-LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND, 
VII, PROBATION—(continued). 
Tue consideration of the present life, as vitally con- 
nected with the future, for which we find it to be a state 
of preparation, where our characters are to be formed by 
a course of moral discipline, with the Divine help which 
God has graciously provided—this has been the subject of 
the last reading, and I propose to follow it up, in the 
present, so as to conclude the examination of the im- 
pressive and important chapter which is now before us. 
Butler tells us that, in our natural state, we find our- 
selves, at the first, ‘unformed, unfinished creatures ; 
utterly deficient and unqualified (before the acquirement 
of knowledge, experignce, and habits) for that mature 
state of life which was the end of man’s creation, con- 
sidering him as related only to this world.” But these 
deficiencies may be supplied by acquired knowledge, 
experience, and habits; and the condition of infancy, 
childhood, and youth is fitted for the acquiring of 
the qualifications which are needed in mature age. In 
the arrangements of family life, authority, softened and 
commended by natural affection, trains the young to 
subordination, and habituates them toa willing obedience. 
They are thus gently and gradually qualified for sub- 
mission to civil authority, and the restraint of self-govern- 
ment in society. They learn, insensibly yet perfectly, 
rules of action and conduct, which may be mistaken 
for instinct, though they have been really acquired 
by exercise and experience. Processes are silently active 
long before their effect is manifested. The fresh feelings 
have received impressions and impulses which go forward 
into manhood, upon which is visibly impressed the cha- 
racter of the training of the child. Thus at the start, 
in the domestic constitution, provision is made for giving 
the key-note to life’s duties ; it inculcates order, cherishes 
kindness, commends unity, and hallows peace. At this 
stage, instruction, example, and the care of others, are 
requisite; but, moreover, there is much left to ourselves 
to do; part is easily done, part demands diligence, 
thoughtfulness, self-denial, and a sustained sense of duty. 
According to the use made of this early period of life, the 
character of the man is formed or made to appear; itis an 
opportunity put into our hands, which, when lost, is not 
to be recovered. All this will be at once admitted as 
what may be said to be common-place, because it is what 
we all find to be true in the routine of life. Butler has 
observed, in the preface to the first edition of this treatise, 
“Tf the reader should meet here with anything which he 
had not before attended to, it will not be in the observa- 
tions upon the constitution and course of Nature—these 
being all obvious—but in the application of them.” If, 
then, we find ourselves placed in a state of discipline, 
during childhood, for mature age, and our character 
and qualifications for our position in life are moulded 
by this discipline, and dependent on the suecess with 
which it kas been conducted, is it not credible and pro- 
bable that this life may be a like state of discipline for 





the future, and our finding ourselves placed in it under 
such discipline a providential disposition of things, 
making our condition, in both respects, uniform, and of a 
piece, and comprehended under one general law ? 

That we are capable of moral improvement by disci- 
pline, is undeniable; that we require it, is obvious. 
From the very constitution of a finite creature, habits of 
virtue may be necessary for a security against the danger 
of deviating from what is right. The great wickedness 
of many, the imperfections of which the best are con- 
scious, show how greatly we want moral culture. Our 
nature is made up of various affections towards particular 
external objects, and these affections are naturally and of 
right subject to the government of the moral principle as 
to the occasions upon which they may be gratified, the 
times, degrees, and manner in which the objects of them 
may be pursued. But (as he truly adds) “‘ the principle 
of virtue can neither excite them, nor prevent their being 
excited.” The presence of the objects naturally excites 
the affections towards it—what we call ‘‘ the propension ;” 
and if it cannot be gratified lawfully, but may be grati- 
fied by unlawful means, then so long as in such circum- 
stances the affection continues to be excited, it has a 
tendency to incline us to venture upon such unlawful 
means, and so far to put us in danger. The excitement 
of the affection, and its continuing in the mind fer a 
time, may be natural, necessary, and innocent; but 
the danger we are placed in by this is greater or 
less according to the strength of the power of resist- 
ance within us, and this may depend, to an extent we 
may not be able to define, on the improvement of the 
practical principle of virtue—the moral principle invigo- 
rated by discipline and exercise—by our attending to the 
equity and right of the case, in whatever we are engaged, 
whether it be in greater or lesser matters, and accus- 
toming ourselves always to act uponit. Ifwedo notsteer, 
we must drift. The habit of resistance, as it is acquired, 
strengthens the practical principle and weakens the 
power of that opposite propension, which will be excited 
in like forbidden circumstances. 

In a future state, he says, it is scarce possible to avoid 
supposing that particular affections, as a part of our 
nature, will remain. If so, the regulation of them by 
acquired habits of restraint may be necessary. Indeed, 
in any event, habits of virtue acquired by a moral dis- 
cipline are improvements in virtue, and under the moral 
government already established, and which we have 
found to be moving forwards towards completion 
hereafter, and which we expect will be perfected 
in righteousness, improvement in virtue must be 
advancement in happiness, and the strength of the prin- 
ciple, as improved, will be at least an element of secu- 
rity against the danger to which finite creatures are, 
from their very constitution, more or less exposed. We 
can see how such creatures, though made upright, may 
fall; but if enabled to preserve their uprightness, by so 
doing may be raised themselves to a more secure state of 
virtue. Particular propensions must be felt by creatures 
having particular affections, and placed in circumstances 
in which there are objects which must, in their very 
nature, excite these affections. All this may so far be 
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innocent and lawful, natural and necessary. The in- 
ward constitution of such creatures'may be such, that the 
several principles—natural and moral—are in the most 
exact proportion ; that is to say, in a proportion the most 
exactly adapted to their intended state of life. Such 
would be at the first upright or finitely perfect. But the 
resence of the object which naturally excites a particu- 
far propension, may be accompanied with circumstances 
in which the propension cannot be gratified with, but 
may be gratified without, the allowance of the moral 
principle, or by contradicting it. The excitement of this 
propension may be repeated bya greater frequency of occa~ 
sions naturally exciting it, than of occasions of exciting 
others. The least voluntary indulgence in FORBIDDEN 
CIRCUMSTANCES (these wordsare emphatic), though butin 
thought, will increase the tendency to induce the creature 
to the forbidden gratification—peculiar conjunctures per- 
haps conspiring, the tendency becomes effect; the danger of 
deviating from right ends in actual deviation. The 
danger, you may observe, arises from the very nature of 
the propension, and therefore could not be prevented, 
though it might have been escaped—that is to say, got 
through innocently. Is not this an exact analysis of the 
temptation and fall of our first parents, which is recorded 
for our instruction in the word of God? “It is im- 
possible (Butler adds) to say how much even the first 
full overt act might disorder the inward constitution, 
unsettle the adjustments, and alter the proportions which 
formed it, and in which the uprightness of its 
make consisted.” Then the repetition of similar acts 
would produce habits. Thus the constitution would 
be spoiled, and creatures made upright become 
corrupt and aig tir ye in their settled character; 
whereas, if they persevered in their integrity by 
steadily following the moral principle, and, notwithstand- 
ing the unavoidable danger of defection which necessarily 
arose from the natural propénsion, the danger would have 
lessened, and the security against it have increased. 
Vicious indulgence is not merely in itself sinful, but it 
depraves and deteriorates the inward constitution and 
character. On the other hand, the exercise of the 
virtuous principle may be such as to lessen the danger of 
defection, and fortify against what remains of it; and 
the higher perfections of our nature may consist in habits 
of virtue formed in a state of discipline, and a more com- 
pe security remain to proceed from these habits. But 
ere let me say, though (as it is admitted by Butler) we 
cannot adequately estimate the moral consequences of 
the fall—the derangement and degradation, the debasing 
fear, the sense of alienation from God—yet, as the 
mysterious shock thus given to our moral nature is to 
some extent, at least, a matter of which we are conscious, 
and in all its solemn reality a fact revealed, it cannot 
consist with reason, and it is contrary to Revela- 
tion to set up any system of human effort, or an 
method of discipline, however refined, as sufficient of itse: 
to re-adjust the framework of this our fallen nature, to 
repair the ruin, to restore the lost image of Him who 
made man upright. 
Depraved creatures (says Butler) want not merely to 
be improved, but to be renewed. When, therefore, Re- 
velation teaches us that this is the special and sacred 
office of the Holy Spirit; that he is the helper of our 
infirmities ; that the processes of moral discipline which 
are, On our part, to be carried on, according to the laws 
of our moral being, the analogy of common life; and in 
the course of our daily duties; that these are quickened 
by him, in all who are children of God by faith in 
Christ, so as to make them meet to be partakers of the 
joys of heaven, let us accept the glorious announce- 
ment with thankful and confiding heatts. Let us not 





presume to limit the influence nor define the operation 
of the blessed Spirit. We may not be able to analyse 
what we may feel in the very depths of our being—a 
witness within us—but we can at least see, on the human 
side, the moral obligations imposed, the reasonable service 
required, the discipline of duty in order to a growth in 
grace; we may observe the care and the diligence, so 
becoming our position under the Gospel dispensation, the 
jealous vigilance ever to be exercised, that we may not 
grieve Him by whom the believer is sealed unto the day 
of redemption. 

It is our part to fill the water-pots to the brim; the 
converting process is the work of God alone. So far as 
ware a concerns us, our duties, our moral preparation 
or that future state which we have had under considera- 
tion, the present world is peculiarly fit to be a state of 
discipline for this purpose to such as will use it according 
to the erpointinens and will of God. The experience of 
life, the facts which it presents to our observation, the 
evidences of our frailty, of our capacity of misery; that 
the constitution of Nature is such.as to admit the possi- 
bility, the danger, and the actual event of creatures losing 
their innocence and happiness, and becoming sinful and 
wretched ; this has a tendency (Butler tells us) to give 
us a practical sense of things, very different from a mere 
speculative knowledge, that we are liable to vice and 
capable of misery. Our temptations, difficulties, need 
of thought and care—all the trials of our daily life— 
render the present world peculiarly fit to be a state 
of discipline, because, from the very make of our 
nature, the continued exercise of the virtuous prin- 
ciple, the virtuous effort carried into act has a Recuties 
tendency to form habits of virtue, and so to fix the cha- 
racter. The continuance of temptations calls for the 
continued exertion of the virtuous principle, which grows 
and is strengthened, ‘as the exercise of it is more con- 
tinued, oftener repeated and more intense, as it must be, 
in circumstances of danger, temptation, and difficulty of 
any kind, and in any degree; and in such case the 
tendency to form and kx the habit of virtue is increased 
proportionably, and a more confirmed habit is the con- 
sequence. ‘The labour is not in vain in the Lord. In the 
work which he has allotted to usin our position and cir- 
cumstances, whatsoever they be, we are encouraged to be 
always abounding. The law of growth is one of silent 
progress, which is manifested at intervals in the results 
which we find in the several stages—such as the blade, 
the ear, the full corn in the ear. Character, in like 
manner, grows insensibly and continuously ; influences 
from .above co-operate with energies below, at the 
proper season; and if either be wanting in its season, 
the appointed consequence follows. God, of his sovereign 
wisdom, may have fixed a limit beyond which the highest 
effort of any cannot go; but‘he has encouraged all of us 
to a patient continuance in well-doing, and enjoined us 
not to be weary. He has invited us to press onward, 
not by impulsive and intermittent efforts, but by stead- 
fast and sustained diligence—“‘ always and abounding.” 
We need to be admonished as well as encouraged. The 
world is made by many a discipline of vice rather 
than of virtue. ‘Whether the analogy which he sug- 
gests as to the seeds of vegetables and the bodies of 
animals which are suffered to be wasted and lost with- 
out coming to perfection,—whether this can be at all 
com with the ruin of moral and immortal beings, 
I dé not here offer an opinion. Butler su; gests that the 
appearance of such a waste in the one may be as diflicult 
for us to account for as the ruin in the other. Be this 
as it may, itis but speculative; what we are concerned 
to know is tical—that this world is adapted to be a 
taste of moral discipline for those who feel that it is their 
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wisdom and their safety to obey a merciful and righteous 
God, rather than to follow fallen man. Nor is this a mere 
appeal to the selfish of our nature. Veracity, justice, 
an Shrity regard to God’s authority and to our own 
chief interest—are all coincident. 

It is not only that we have in this present life the 
means of cultivating the active principle of virtue and 
the obedience of faith, but we may also cultivate the 
habit of passive submission or resignation to the will of 
God. This is an essential part of a right character, and 
is not less needed in the hour of our wealth, in the 
sunshine of prosperity, than in the day of adversity and 
depression. In thesecond sermon upon ‘*‘ Compassion,” he 
observes: “ Mitigations and reliefs are provided by the 
merciful Author of Nature for most of the afflictions in 
human lite. There is kind provision made even against 
our frailties, as we are so constituted that time 
abundantly abates our sorrows, and begets in us that 
resignment of temper which ought to have been pro- 
duced by ‘a better cause—a due sense of the authority of 
God and our state of dependence.” This is very beauti- 
ay expanded in the second sermon on the * Love of 

” (see page 179). 

Habits of resignation—of submission to God’s will, 
contentment with our appointed position, our lot in life 
as God has arranged it—habits formed by use, may be 
necessary for our happiness and security hereafter ; and 
the proper discipline for this is affliction, a right be- 
haviour under it, receiving it as from the hand of 
God, as his appointment, his chastening for our profit : 
this will habituate the mind to a dutiful submission. 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” was the 
sublime and pious assurance of the afflicted servant of God. 
Prosperity, says Lord Bacon, is the blessing of the 
Old Mestament. Adversity is the blessing of the New, 


which carrieth the greater benediction and the clearer 


revelation of God’s favour. Yet even in the Old 
Testament, if you listen to David's harp, you shall 
hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the 

mcil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in 

escribing the afflictions of Job than the felicities vf So- 
lomon. Prosperity is not without many fears and dis- 
tastes, and adversity is not without comforts and hopes. 
We see, in needleworks and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a and solemn 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work upon 
a lightsome ground, Judge, therefore, of the pleasure of 
the heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue 
is like precious odours, most fragrant when they are 
crushed. 

Tt is (as Butler observes) the habit of dutiful sub- 
mission, together with the active principle of obedience, 
which makes up the temper and character in man which 
answers to the sovereignty of God. It is a necessity of 
human nature. The inspired apostle has taught this in 
weighty and solemn words: “ 7'hough he were a son, yet 
learned he obedience of the things which he suffered, and 
being made perfect, he became the author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey him.” ‘The conclu- 
sion is,” to use the ‘words of Butler in his sermon “On 
the Ignorance of Man,” ‘‘ that in all lowliness of mind 
‘we set lightly by ourselves; that we form our temper to 
an implicit submission to the Divine Majesty; beget 
within ourselves an absolute resignation to all the 
methods of his providence in his dealings with the 
children of men; that in the ove humility of our 
souls we prostrate ourselyes before him and join in that 
celestial song—‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty! Just and true are thy ways, thou 
king of saints! Who shall not fear thee, O Lord! and 
glorify thy name?’” 





ALEXANDRIA. 

His Royat Hieuness THE Prince or Waxes has 
started on his eastern tour, and as Alexandria is the first 
ae of importance on his route, some of our readers will 
ike to know something of its history. This city is 
called by the Arabs Iskanderieh, and occupies an artificial 
neck of land which joins the African continent to the 
ancient island of Pharos, When Alexander the Great 
visited Egypt in 332 B.¢., he ordered the erection of the 
city, and appointed Dinocrates, a Macedonian, as archi- 
tect. It had two main streets which intersected each 
other. The main land was connected with the island of 
Pharos by an artificial dyke, and upon Pharos itself a 
splendid lighthouse was afterwards erected. This light- 
house is said to have been 400 feet high. In one por- 
tion of the city a museum was built, and in another 
Pere, were te laces and = tomb of Alexander. 
anals were dug for commercia and to suppl 
the city with water. The first inhabitants were rex | 
pally Greeks and Jews. The Ptolemies, who succeeded 
Alexander, made it their residence, and under them it 
became very populous and magnificent. Ptolemy Soter 
founded an academy, and a library which his successors 
enlarged till it contained, we are told, 700,000 volumes. 
Another of the Ptolemies procured for this library the 
first translation of the Old Testament in Greek. The 
history of this version, is, however, so involved in fable 
that little is known of the true facts, but it is most pro- 
bable that this famous work, called the Septuagint, was 
at least began about 285 B.c. In the war with Julius 
Cesar, about 50 B.c., a large part of the library was 
burned. Cleopatra sought to repels this loss by adding 
many new books. Its final destruction took place 
pag’ Omar, one of the Mohammedan khalifs, about 
A.D. 640. 

The population of Alexandria is said to have been 
300,000 when Diodorus was there, about 60 B.c.; but 
after the Mohammedan conquest it rapidly diminished, 
and although it is now increasing, the number is pro- 
bably not much over 60,000. During the time of its 
ancient grandeur, Alexandria was celebrated for its com- 
merce and its learning. Ships from all parts traded at 
its port, and men of all nations sought instruction in its 
schools, Christianity found an early entrance there, no 
doubt in the times of the Apostles. Its nearness to the 
Holy Land, its great importance, and the fact that our 
Lord himself had passed a portion of his human infancy 
in Egypt, may account for the speedy formation of a 
church there. Jews from the Alexandrian synagogue 
disputed with Stephen (Acts vi. 9, 10); Apollos was.a 
native of Alexandria (Acts xviii. 24); and Paul was 
twice a passenger on board Alexandrian ships (Acts 
xxvii. 6; xxviii. 11). Tradition says that St. Mark 
became the first Bishop of Alexandria; Anianus or 
Hananias the second ; and Melianus or Abilius the third. 
After a time the bishops of Alexandria were called arch- 
bishops, and later still patriarchs. Their succession has 
continued to the present time. Some of the most emi- 
nent Christian writers, or Fathers of the Church, have 
been connected with Alexandria. There was there a 
school of Christian philosophers, whose speculations and 
discussions still excite the curiosity of learned men. In 
that city was written the famous Greek manuscript of 
the Scriptures now in the British Museum, and called 
the Codex Alexandrinus. This venerable book is at least 
1,400 yearsold. ‘There also was executed a Syriac trans- 
lation of the Scriptures known as the Phi! .xenian, about 
A.D. 620, a few years before Omar established the Mo- 
hammedan power. Amrou was the general who took 
the city, and the following is tae dispatch he sent to 
Omar :—“T shall not pretend to give a particular descrip- 
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tion of the city I have taken, nor send you an account of 
all the curious and valuable things contained in it. At 

resent it will be sufficient to observe, that I have found 
in it 4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, 40,000 Jews that pay 
tribute, 400 places set apart for public diversions, and 
12,000 gardeners, who supply the city with all kinds of 
vegetables in great plenty.” 

Under the Mohammedan rule, Alexandria shrank into 
insignificance, compared with what it had been. About 
A.D. 700 Arculf speaks of it as still Me? large; in 1168, 
the Jewish traveller, Benjamin of Tudela, declares that 
people from all Christian kingdoms resorted thither, and 
that it was still extensive and important; in 1322, Sir 
John Maundeville alludes to it as a place remarkable for 
its strength ; Arnold von Harff, in 1497, says it was not 
much less than Cologne, but he adds, “ It is a very ruin- 
ous city within, and full of old fallen buildings, although 
it has good walls, towers and ditches, like our own.” The 
last-named writer says there were six fontigos or trading- 
houses for the Venetians, Genoese, Catalonians, Turks, 
Moors and Tartars, where merchandise was deposited and 
sold. Also, says he, “ Christian men and women, boys 
and young maidens, who have been captured in Christen- 
dom, are daily sold for a little money, for 15, 20, or 30 
ducats, according to their condition.” 

The discovery of a passage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope was a sad blow to Alexandria, because it was 
no longer the necessary mart of Eastern merchandise. 
It had recovered from many shocks, however, and there 
remained commerce enough to keep it alive. A traveller 
in the reign of King Edward V1., after describing its 
walls, says that the interior of the city was mostly full of 
ruins, that it had been destroyed when the kings of France 
and Cyprus drove the Sultan out of it, and that it would 
be of no account but for the trade there carried on by 
Christian merchants. From that date matters seem to 
have become worse and worse. Aaron Hill, early in the 
last century, speaks of the place as thinly peopled and for 
the most part meanly built. In 1737 Norden says its 
“opulent and numerous people had given way to a 
little number of foreign traders, and a multitude of 
wretches that are the servants of those on whom 
they depend.” Many of its noble monuments have dis- 
appeared, and before the French invasion its population 
had shrunk to 16,000 people. In 1801 it was estimated 
at 7,000. 

Since then there has been a great improvement. 
Alexandria is the only port in Egypt, and is on the 
direct route to India. Travellers to Egypt and Palestine, 
equally with merchants to Hindostan, find it convenient 
to pass that way. Steamers from England, France, and 
other countries regularly visit it, and sailing vessels fre- 
quent it for corn, cotton, and other articles of commerce. 
Many of those who embark and disembark at Alexandria 
make no stay there beyond what is necessary. The 
great majority proceed at once to Cairo, and thence to 
Suez or elsewhere. As might be expected, Alexandria is 
not a desirable place of residence. The air is insalubrious, 
and discomforts of all sorts abound. The population is 
a perfect Babel of Arabs, Turks, Greeks, Jews, Copts, 
Frenchmen, and other nations, who are mostly intent 
upon trade, servants, officials, and the like. The traveller 
who can find time to leave the modern city and turn 
aside to explore the ruins of the ancient city will see 
much to remind him of the vanity of human grandeur. 
As for the modern town, it is almost as bad as when 
Juvenal declared “that good men are so few, they are 
scarcely equal in number to the gates of Thebes or the 
mouths of the Nile.” Yet Alexandria may have a great 
future before it, and the Gospel may do for it again 
what it did seventeen centuries ago. 











SNOW STORIES. 
Snow nourishes animal life. It holds in its bosom 
numerous animalcules: you may have a glass of water, 
perfectly free from infusoria, which yet, after your dissolv- 
ing in it a handful of snow, will show itself full of micro- 
scopic creatures, shrimp-like and swift ; and the famous 
red snow of the Arctic regions is only an exhibition of the 
same property. It has sometimes been fancied that 
persons buried under the snow have received sustenance 
through the pores of the skin, like reptiles embedded in 
rock. Elizabeth Woodcock lived eight days beneath a 
snow-drift, in 1799, without eating a morsel; and a Swiss 
family were buried beneath an avalanche, in a manger, 
for five months, in 1775, with no food but a trifling store 
of chestnuts and a small daily supply of milk from a goat 
which was buried with them. ‘In neither case was there 
extreme suffering from cold, and it is unquestionable that 
the interior of a drift is far warmer than the surface. A 
knowledge of this fact reveals the full force of the 
Psalmist’s comparison—‘t He giveth snow like wool.” 
Snow resembles wool not only in its whiteness, but in its 
warmth asacovering. The greatest snow-storm recorded 
in England, I believe, is that of 1814, in which for forty- 
eight hours the snow fell so furiously that drifts of sixteen, 
twenty, and even twenty-four feet, were recorded in 
various places. An inch an hour is thought to be the 
average rate of deposit. A storm occurred on the steppes 
of Kirgheez, in Siberia, in 1827, destroying two hundred 
and eighty thousand five hundred horses, thirty thousand 
four hundred cattle, a million sheep, and ten thousand 
camels; ‘ the thirteen drifty days,” in 1620, killed nine- 
tenths of all the sheep in the south of Scotland. On 
Eskdale Moor, out of twenty thousand, only forty-five 
were left alive, and the shepherds everywhere built u 
huge semicircular walls of the dead creatures, to affo 
shelter to the living, till the gale should end. But the 
most remarkable narrative of a snow-storm which I have 
ever seen was that written by James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, in record of one which took place January 24th, 
1790. 

James Hogg at this time belonged to a sort of literary 
society of young shepherds, and had set out, the day 
previous, to walk twenty miles over the hills to the place 
of meeting ; but so formidable was the look of the sky, 
that he felt anxious for his sheep, and finally turned back 
again. ‘There was at that time only a slight fall of snow, 
in thin flakes, which seemed uncertain whether to go up 
or down ; the hills were covered with deep folds of frost- 
fog, and in the valleys the same fog seemed dark, dense, 
and, as it were, crushed together. An old shepherd, pre- 
dicting a storm, bade him watch for a sudden opening 
through this fog, and expect a wind from that quarter ; 
yet when he saw such an opening suddenly form at mid- 
night (having then reached his own home), he thought it 
all a delusion, as the weather had grown milder, and a 
thaw seemed setting in. He therefore went to bed, and 
felt no more anxiety for his sheep; yet he lay awake in 
spite of himself, and at two o'clock he heard the storm 
begin. It smote the house suddenly, like a great peal of 
thunder—something utterly unlike any storm he had ever 
before heard. On his rising and thrusting his bare arm 
through a hole in the roof, it seemed precisely as if 
he had thrust it into a snow-bank, so densely was the air 
filled with falling and driving icles. He lay still for 
an hour, while the house rocked with the tempest, hoping 
it might prove only a hurricane; but, as there was no 
abatement, he wakened his companion-shepherd, telling 
him “it was come on such a night or morning as never 
blew from the heavens.” The other at once arose, and, 
opening the door of the shed where they slept, found a 
drift as high as the farm-house already heaped between 
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them and its walls, a distance of only fourteen yards. He 
floundered through, Hogg soon following, and, finding 
all the family up, they agreed that they myst reach the 
sheep as soon as a especially eight hundred ewes 
that were in one lot together, at the farthest end of the 
farm. So, after family prayers and breakfast, four of 
them stuffed their pockets with bread and cheese, sewed 
their plaids about tien tied down their hats, and, taking 
each his staff, set out on their tremendous undertaking 
two hours before day. 

Day dawned before they got three hundred yards from 
the house. They could not see each other, and kept 
together with the greatest difficulty. They had to make 
paths with their staves, rolled themselves over drifts 
otherwise impassable, and every three or four minutes 
had to hold their heads down between their knees to 
recover breath. They went in single file, taking the lead 
by turns. The master soon gave out, and was speechless 
and semi-conscious for more than an hour, though he 
afterwards recovered and held out with the rest. Two 
of them lost their head-gear, and Hogg himself fell over 
a high precipice, but they reached the flock at half-past 
ten. ‘They found the ewes huddled together in a dense 
body, under ten feet of snow, packed so closely, that, to 
the amazement of the shepherds, when they had extri- 
cated the first, the whole flock walked out one after 
another, in a body, through the hole. 

How they got them home it is almost impossible to 
tell. It was now noon, and they sometimes could see 
through the storm for twenty yards, but they had only 
one momentary glimpse of the hills through all that 
terrible day. Yet Hogg persisted in going by himself 
afterwards to rescue some flocks of his own, barely 
escaping with life from the expedition ; his eyes were 
sealed up with the storm, and he crossed a formidable 
torrent, without knowing it, on a wreath of snow. Two 
of the others lost themselves in a deep valley, and would 
have perished but for being accidentally heard by a 
neighbouring shepherd, who guided them home, where 
the female portion of the family had abandoned all hope 
of ever seeing them again. . 

The next day was clear, with a cold wind, and they 
set forth again at day-break to seek the remainder of the 
flock. The face of the country was perfectly trans- 
formed ; not a hill was the same, not a brook or lake 
| could be recognised. Deep glens were filled in with 
snow, covering the very tops of the trees; and over a 
hundred acres of ground, under an average depth of six 
or eight feet, they were to look for four or five hundred 
sheep. The attempt would have been hopeless, but for a 
dog that accompanied them ; seeing their perplexity, he 
began snufling about, and presently scratching in 
the snow at a certain point, and then looking round 
at his master; digging at this spot, they found a sheep 
beneath. And so the dog led them all day, bounding 
eagerly from one place to another, much faster than they 
could dig the creatures out, so that he sometimes had 
twenty or thirty holes marked beforehand. In this way, 
within a week, they got out every sheep on the farm 
except four, these last being buried under a mountain of 
snow fifty feet deep, on the top of which the dog had 
marked their places again and again. In every case the 
— proved to be alive and warm, though half suffo- 
cated ; on being taken out, they usually bounded away 
swiftly, and then fell helplessly in a few moments, over- 
come by the change of atmosphere; some then died 
almost instantly, and others were carried home and with 
difficulty preserved, only about sixty being lost in all. 

Snow-scenes less exciting, but more wild and dreary, 
may be found in Alexander Henry’s ‘ Travels with the 
Red Indians,” in the last century. In the winter of 
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1776, for instance, they wandered for many hundred miles 
over the farthest north-western prairies, where scarcely a 
white man had before trodden. The snow lay from four 
to six feet deep. They went on snow-shoes, drawing 
their stores on sledges. The mercury was sometimes 
thirty-two degrees below zero; no fire could keep 
them warm at night, and often they had no fire, being 
scarcely able to find wood enough to melt the snow for 
drink. They lay beneath buffalo-skins and the strip 

bark of trees: a foot of snow sometimes fell on them be- 
fore morning. The sun rose at half-past nine and set at 
half-past two. ‘The country was one uninterrupted 
plain, in many parts of which no wood nor even the 
smallest shrub was to be seen: a frozen sea, of which 
the little coppices were the islands. That behind which 
we had encamped the night before soon sank in the 
horizon, and the eye had nothing left save only the sky 
and snow.” Whole families, Henry said, uently 
perished together in such storms. No wonder that the 
aboriginal legends are full of ‘‘ mighty Peboan, the 
—: and of Kabibonokka in his lodge of snow- 

ifts. 

A snow-flake is a most beautiful object. The process 
of crystallisation seems a microcosm of the universe. 
Radiata, mollusca, feathers, flowers, ferns, mosses, palms, 
pines, grain-fields, leaves of cedar, chestnut, elm, acan- 
thus: these and multitudes of other objects are figured 
on your frosty window ; on sixteen different panes I 
have counted sixteen patterns strikingly distinct, and it 
ap like a show-case for the globe. More than a 
hundred different figures of snow-flakes, all regular and 
kaleidoscopic, have been drawn by Scoresby, Lowe, and 
Glaisher, and may be found pictured in the encyclo- 
pedias and elsewhere, ranging from the simplest stellar 
shapes to the most complicated ramifications. Snow- 
flakes have been found in the form of regular hexagons 
and other plane figures, as well as in cylinders and 
spheres. As a general rule, the intenser the cold the 
more perfect the formation, and the most perfect speci- 
mens are Arctic or Alpine in their locality. 

Interesting observations have been made on the rela- 
tions between ice and snow. The difference seems to lie 
only in the more or less compacted arrangement of the 
frozen particles. Water and air, each being transparent 
when separate, become opaque when intimately mingled ; 
the reason being that the inequalities of refraction break 
up and scatter every ray of light. Thus, clouds cast a 
shadow ; so does steam; so does foam: and the same 
elements take a still denser texture when combined as 
snow. Every snow-flake is permeated with minute airy 
chambers, among which the light is bewildered and lost ; 
while from perfectly hard and transparent ice every trace 
of air di , and the transmission of light is 
unbroken. 
when pulverised, its fragments beam | 
with air again—just as colourless g 
into white powder. 





et that same ice becomes white and opaque 
then intermingled 
ass may be crushed 
On the other hand, Professor Tyn- 
dall has converted slabs of snow to ice by regular 
pressure, and has shown that every Alpine glacier begins 
as a snow-drift at its summit, and ends in a transparent 


ice-cavern below. ‘The blue blocks which span the 
sources of the Arveiron were once powdery .snow upon 
the slopes of the Col du Géant.” 

The varied and wonderful shapes assumed by snow and 
ice have been best portrayed, perhaps, by Dr. Kane, in 
his two works ; but their resources of colour have been 
so explored by no one as by Professor Tyndall, among 
the Alps. It appears that the tints which, in temperate 
regions, are seen feebly and occasionally, in hollows or 
angles of fresh drifts, become brilliant and constant 
above the line of perpetual snow, and the higher the 
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altitude the more lustrous the display. When a staff 
was struck into the new-fallen drift, the hollow seemed 
instantly to fill with a soft blue liquid, while the snow 
adhering to the staff took a complimen colour of 

inkish yellow, and on moving it up and down it was 
flasd to resist the impression that a pink flame was rising 
and sinking in the hole. The little natural furrows in 
the drifts appeared faintly blue, the ridges were grey, 
while the parts most ex: to view seemed least illumi- 
nated, and as if a light brown dust had been sprinkled 
over them. Thus the snow has its peculiar beauty and 
usefulness, and like all the other works of the Great 
Creator, has been designed to minister to the wants of 
man. 








THE JEW OF SMYRNA. 


Tue following narrative tells a tale of “tribulation,” 
endured for the sake of the truth, such as we hope will 
refresh the hearts of all who read it. We receive it on 
the authority of the clerical agent of the London Society 
for promoting Christianity among the Jews at Smyrna. 

A young man of Hebrew parentage, of the upper classof 
society, whom we shall designate N——- I——, had 
for some time diligently studying the Scriptures of both 
the Old and New Testament. e was frequently at the 
house of Mr. Goldberg, whenever he wishel to have any 
difficulty solyed, or objection removed. His father-in-law, 
one of the leaders of the community, began to suspect 
that all was not right with the young man. Expressions 
now and then escaped him, which, while they evinced an 
increasing love for the Word of God, betrayed, at the 
same time, a growing disregard for all that is merely 
human and traditional, An explanation was shortly 
demanded by the father-in-law, in the course of which 
he declared his solemn conviction that their long looked- 
for Messiah had come already, in the person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

To a man of his father’s stamp, proud, ignorant, and 
bigoted in the extreme, the announcement was terrific ; 
his indignation knew no bounds. He waited not for ex- 
planation ; he would listen to no protestations of fidelity 
and affection to family and friends; he pointed to the 
door, and ordered poor N—— to quit his home forth- 
with. wee! turned into the streets of Smyrna, and 
deprived of wife, child, home, and all that he possessed, 
Mr. Goldberg felt it his ‘duty to allow him a corner in 
his house, 

Meanwhile, the circumstance was quickly spread abroad, 
and became the general topic of conversation throughout 
the city. The Jews began to call, in increasing numbers, 
some to see poor N——, others to inquire into the 
grounds of the faith which he had embraced. On several 
occasions, so many as thirty and forty of them came to- 
gether, to whom was conveyed the message of mercy, as 
connected with their crucified Messiah (1 Cor. i. 23). This 
circumstance enabled Mr. Goldberg to ascertain the condi- 
tion of mind of many of them. Several came and declared 
that they were secret believers in the Lord Jesus, but, as 
it was of old, for fear of the Jews, they dared not confess 
him. Two, however, were found r to stand forth 
and testify their willingness to follow his example, and 
others united in their admiration of the holy doctrines 
and precepts of the Gospel. The new convert frequently 
attended the public places of resort, and invited his 
friends and acquaintances to call on him. . He assured 
them he had not denied the God of Israel, nor discarded his 
holy law ; but that, like Philip of old, he had found Him 
of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. Thus matters 
went on for some little time, numerous opportunities 





being afforded for the circulation of the Scriptures, and 
for telling good tidings to Zion. 

But days of darkness were at hand. The rabbis were 
alarmed at this sudden appearance of life and light, and 
resolved, by every means in their power, to extinguish 
it. A large meeting was called, in order to consult as 
to the best mode of effecting this desired object. Rabbin- 
ism, in practice at least, holds the doctrine of Rome; 
that the end justifies the means, that for the sake of 
orporing rabbinical rescripts the chief rabbi may 
(and here often does) give dispensation to bear false 
testimony. 

‘Ancordingty, it was resolved, without scruple, that 
oor N———- should be thrown into prison for pretended 
ebts, and that no effort should be spared to keep him 

there. He consequently, in the first instance, received 
several invitations to converse with the chief rabbi. 
After much hesitation he consented to do so, and ‘was 
accompanied by one of his brothers. 

The rabbi at first spoke kindly to him, and inquired 
if he had any disagreement with his family ; accompany- 
ing his inquiry with the offer to compose all differences 
for him. He assured the rabbi that he had no complaint 


been | to make against any of his friends, and that his sole de- 


sire was to be left alone, since he had become convinced, 
after long and anxious study, that the Messiah his nation 
had for so many centuries looking for was already 
come. 

‘* Be the Messiah come or not, what is that to you?” 
said the rabbi. “ You had better look to your shop, and 
to the maintenance of your family.” 

‘* Excuse me, rabbi,” was N——'sreply. “If 
the Messiah has already come, it is my duty to believe 
in him, to rely upon the atonement he has made, and 
the deliverance he has wrought for mankind. Accord- 
ing to the word of God, by Daniel and other prophets, 
it appears to me evident that the Messiah must have 
come.” 

Quoting a few passages in Hebrew, he continued, 
“T am at the same time open to conviction. If you 
show me that I have erred in the meaning of these 
passages, I am ready to give up my opinion.” 

On hearing this, the tone of the rabbi was com- 
pletely Aero: his kindness gave place to wrath, and 

is soft words to maledictions. 

“¢ Accursed wretch—excommunicated heretic!” he cried, 
‘*T will have you punished according to your deserts: 
Lands and imprisonment, chains and castigations shall be 
a? lot, if you do not at once recant your impudent 
words,” 

Poor N—— took up his slippers in alarm, and said, 
‘* Rabbi, I came here, in obedience to your request, to 
listen to your counsel and advice; but, since you ate 


angry, I will go.” 
reo !” cried the old man ; ‘ that you will not. Officers, 
take him, manacle him ; fetch the police, and put him in 
rison.” 
Forthwith there sprang upon the captive a band of 
Jews, hitherto concealed ; others ran for the police, and 
poor N—— was ruthl delivered into their hands. 
Tidings were speedily brought to me (says Mr. Gold- 
berg) by one who is himself inquiring, that N—— had 
been taken to prison, and I went down to see what could 
be done for him. accusation was read to me by the 
registrar, as follows :—‘* N——- I—— acted wrongfully 
against the Jewish community, and owes 5,500 piastres,” 
The charge of having “acted wrongfully ” is a very 
convenient one. Many a poor Jew has suffered impri- 
sonment, or endured a ishment, on account of it, with- 
out the apathetic Turks ever troubling themselves to 
inquire wherein the alleged misconduct consisted. 
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Mr. Goldberg explained to the registrar that the young 
man declared himself a Protestant, and that the Jews 
were not at liberty to construe such a declaration into an 
act of hostility against themselves. 

The pecuniary claim being of necessity allowed to be 
decided according to law, Mr. Goldberg maintained that 
bail must be admitted for the prisoner, and through the 
timely intervention of an Armenian Protestant, N——’s 
person was released. 

The chief rabbi, disappointed thus far in his ogee 
tions, increased the claim of 5,500 piastres t6 50,000 on 
the following day, on the strength of which poor N—— 
was once more committed to prison. | 

To be the inmate of an English prison and of one 
in Smyrna are two widely different things. Under the | 
improved regulations of the Canoon Namé, criminals are | 
indeed lodged in a different locality from those who are | 
imprisoned for debt; but even the wards for the latter | 
would be looked upon by civilised nations as miserable in | 
the extreme. A room measuring forty feet by twenty, | 
with but one window for the admission of light and air, is 
made the receptacle for as many prisoners as there may 
happen to be—a number ranging from twenty to forty 
and upwards., All must lie on the floor at night, as no | 
beds are provided, and make up their minds to partici- | 
pate in the multiplied miseries of an Oriental sleeping- 
apartment of the lowest class. 

Those who have friends to plead their cause, are the 
favoured few ; long weeks dg even months may await 
such as have not, without any inquiry being made as to 
the cause of their incarceration, On being thrust into 

rison, our faithful convert found there a motley assem- | 
lage of the lowest, as well as of the more respectable | 
classes. As might be expected, his fellow-prisoners | 
inquired as to the cause of his imprisonment, and no 
sooner had he told his story, than several Greeks and 
Armenians came forward with offers of kindness and 
assistance. ‘‘ You. are imprisoned, for professing your | 
belief in Christ,” they said ; ‘ for his sake, therefore, we | 
ought to help you as much as we can.” They invited | 
him to e-of their supper, and make use of their | 
mattresses. There were also two Jews in the same prison, | 
who, for their part, entered into the question, whether | 
Jesus be “ Christ” (Messiah) or not. Thus we see the | 
Lord, in these latter, as in former days, taking pity on | 
his imprisoned saints, and by their lips conveying his 
ai of mercy to the doubly fettered sinners in their 


| 


| 
| 


On subsequently going into the court of the Pasha, 
Mr. Goldberg observed that matters had evidently changed 


for the worse. ‘The bail of the Armenian Protestant was 
now refused, as well as that of others, equally respect- 
able, who presented themselves. The Jews having thus 





far gained their object, sought by every means to make 


the most of it. The captive’s brothers and other relatives | 
importuned him to the utmost. They called his atten- | 
tion to the manifest weakness of the Protestant. commu- 
nity, who had not even power enough to rescue him from 


that loathsome prison, and therefore evidently would be 


as little able to help him on future occasions, Failing 
by all such means to luce any impression on their 
brother, they put a blank paper into his hands, and asked 
him to write down any conditions, or make any stipula- 
tions he desired, and both the chief rabbi and his father- | 
in-law. would sign their names, as guarantees that every | 
one of them should be performed, so soon as he returned | 
to the Jews. 

Poor N-—— made his “stipulation ” in the following | 


words :—‘* My sole wish and. desire is, to, be suffered to | | 


profess my faith in the Messiah, the Lord Jesus.” 
Undauntcd by this, on the following Saturday (the 


| 
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Sabbath) the court of the Conack, the residence of the 


Pasha, was crowded with Jews, who came, some with 
the view to induce,their friend to renounce his faith, or 
as was the case with others, to scoff at him ; but the Lord 
enabled him to withstand these machinations, and to 
witness a good confession. At length the Monday 
arrived when N——’s case was to be heard, but after the 
preliminary steps were taken, it was put off for another 
sitting, and bail was at last accepted for his future re- 
appearance. But now the Jews showed themselves as 
anxious to drop the matter as previously they had been 
to hurry it on. Under one pretext or another, they con- 
At one time their 
deputy was ill; at another, N——’s father-in-law could 
not come ; and thus week after week slipped away, without 
anything being settled. These circumstances, together 
with the frequent changing of the Pashas of Smyrna, 
have hitherto retarded the decision of our suffering 
brother’s case. 

Writing at the close of the past year in a strain of 
grateful praise, Mr. Goldberg says with reference to the 
foregoing narrative :—‘ There is a great stir amongst the 
Jews of this city. There are several who are ready to 
come out and profess their faith in the Lord Jesus, and he 
will, I trust, remove all difficulties, and make their way 
plain before them. Soon after I obtained the release of 
our poor convert, several Jews came to see him, and 
make inquiries as to the cause of his renouncing the 
religion of his forefathers, ‘Their numbersincreased from 
day to day, till on the Saturday the house was full of them, 
from morning to night.” Mr. Goldberg and the new 
convert laboured among them throughout the day,‘‘ open- 
ing and alleging (like the ardent Paul of old) that Christ 
(the Messiah of the Jew) must needs have suffered, and 
risen again from the dead; and that this Jesus, whom 
(said they) we preach unto you, is Christ” (Acts xvii. 3). 
Anxious to make the best use of the opportunities now 
Freamnted, Mr. Goldberg commenced a religious service, in 

udeo-Spanish, on the Lord’s-day ;_ his first audience con- 
sisted of nine or ten people. The congregation gradually 
increased from week to week, and numerous visitors, of 
all classes, continued to flock to Mr. Goldberg’s house. 

These things, as might be anticipated, excited the 
anger of the Jews to the utmost. The chief rabbi ordered 


| a severe edict to be proclaimed, prohibiting every Jew 


from going, not only to the missionary’s house, but even 
to tha peek in rich he lives! At first the effect of 
this prohibition was such, that instead of forty to fifty 
ont r calling at Mr. Goldberg’s house on a Saturday, 
only four ventured to come. At the service also on the 
Lord’s day, but three young men were present. With 
a trembling heart, the missionary prayed the Lord to 
frustrate these malicious attempts of the enemies of the 
Gospel. But in the end, he adds, “I felt my want of 
faith severely rebuked, for by the time the next Saturday 
came round, my study was again so full, that there was 
searcely sufficient room for those who came; and the 
service was again very well attended.” 3 
In view of the foregoing narrative, a renewed halo is, 
to our thinking, shed upon a familiar portion of God’s 
** Unto the angel 
of the church in Smyrna write”.(and then, as in each 
ial, suit- 
ability to the condition of the Church ad ), “* These 
things saith the first and the last, which was dead, and is 
alive; I know thy works, and tribulation, and poverty 
(but thou art rich), and I know the blasphemy of them 
which say they are Jews, and are not, but are the syna- 
e of Satan. ‘Fear none of those things which thon 
It suffer ; behold, the devil shall cast some of you into 
prison, that ye may be tried, and ye shall have tribula- 
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tion ten days: be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee the crown of life. He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches; He that over- 
cometh shall not be hurt of the second death.” 








ONE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE 
WORLD. 

Wuen Demetrius the silversmith said that all Asia and 
the world worshipped Diana, he uttered no idle boast. 
That goddess was worshipped over a region extending 
from Britain to India. ‘There is an old tradition that 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral stands on the site of a temple of 
Diana. She was honoured under as many names as the 
Roman Catholics give to the Virgin Mary, and she was 
supposed to take special delight in certain temples and 
images. The good people of Ephesus had many privileges ; 
they had the most splendid of all Diana’s temples, the 
most sacred of all her images—one that came from heaven 
itself; and the most famous of her oracles. So much 
interested was Diana in this Ephesian temple, say the 
credulous, that when the builder was unable to place 
one of the principal stones in its position, she kindly 
interfered and put it there for him. No wonder at the 
zeal manifested for her in the 19th chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. It would have been strange indeed if the 
city which prided itself in being her temple-keeper, had 
been less enthusiastic on her behalf. 

When St. Paul came to Ephesus, then, he found him- 
self among a host of bigoted worshippers of Diana, or 
Artemis, as they called her. Numerous pilgrims flocked 
from all parts to the temple and oracle, and by their 
gifts and expenditure the city was enriched. The apostle 
soon came into collision with the heathenism of the place. 
His public preaching, his discussions in the school of 
Tyrannus, his miracles, and the gifts of tongues and 
preaching conferred upon the converts, would excite sus- 
picion and fear. But when many of those who used 
curious arts, the jugglers and fortune-tellers who ‘dealt 
in charms, amulets, and magic, brought their books and 
burned them openly, the storm fairly broke out. Men 
like Demetrius, who got their wealth by the making and 
sale of idolatrous objects, such as medals and models of 
the temple, saw at once that their craft wasin danger, 
and the worship upheld by them was perilled. Hence 
the fury of the opposition which they raised. Although 
Paul received no injury from this uproar, through the 
judicious interference of the town clerk, he soon after 
left the city. The church which he had planted, how- 
ever, remained, and became very important in the follow- 
ing centuries. To this day, although Ephesus scarcely 
exists, it gives a title to an archbishop of the Greek 
Church. 

‘The temple of Diana at Ephesus was regarded as one 
of the seven wonders of the world. Its architect was a 
Cretan, named Chersiphron, or Ctesiphon, who lived 
about 600 years before Christ. The worship of Diana 
had existed there long before, but it was then resolved 
to erect a grand edifice, which should be the centre of 
Ionian worship. In order to preserve it from the effects 
of earthquakes, it was erected in a marsh, upon a founda- 
tion of charcoal and wool. The building advanced so 
slowly that it was not completed till 220 years after it 
was begun. It is said to have been 425 feet in length, 
and 220 in width. Its roof was supported by 127 columns 
of white marble, re one 60 feet high, and each, it is 
reported, the gift ofa king. Vast blocks of stone, some 
of which were 30 feet in length, were brought at enormous 
expenseand labour, and placed upon the top of the pillars, 
to form the architrave. Everything was on the most. 
costly and magnificent scale, and it is recorded by 





Herodotus that Croesus, king of Lydia, was a liberal con- 
tributor. This mighty structure was destroyed by fire 
soon after its completion, by one Erostratus, who wished 
by that act to immortalise his name. This was in 356 
before Christ, and at the very time when Alexander the 
Great was born. Alexander afterwards offered to re- 
build it, if his name might be inscribed upon it. The 
Ephesians flatteringly replied that it was not the 
custom for one god to erect temples to the honour of 
another. They, therefore, declined his proposal, and set 
about rebuilding the temple themselves. 

The architect of the new temple was Dinocrates, who 
probably built on the old foundations and after the old 
plan. ‘The second temple is said to have been even more 
splendid than the first. This was standing when St. 
Paul visited Ephesus, but it has long since disappeared. 
The money for building the new temple was contributed 
by all Greece; and in their zeal the ladies of Ephesus 
sold their jewels, to give the proceeds for the work. The 
most celebrated sculptors of Greece executed statues to 
adorn the building. The altar was almost entirely the 
work of Praxiteles. The right of asylum, as it was called, 
was granted to all who came within 125 feet of the 
temple; but afterwards this distance was doubled. This 
right of asylum, however, caused so many abuses, and 
gave immunity to so many criminals, that it was abolished 
by Tiberius. 

Xenophon says that there was a golden statue of Diana 
in the temple, and Strabo says there was in it a golden 
statue of Artemidorus. Many other splendid statues and 
bas-reliefs adorned it, as well as paintings and other 
ornaments. Diana herself was chiefly honoured under 
the name of Multimamma, which alludes to the idea that 
she was the nourisher of men, or the mother of mankind. 
There was in this temple an image of Diana which was 
believed to have fallen from heaven. Of this image Pliny 
gives us some account. Dr. Kitto remarks that ‘ not- 
withstanding what the town clerk says in verse 35, 
about ‘the image which fell down from Jupiter,’ it 
seems that Mucianus, who had been three times consul, 
and whose authority Pliny follows, learnt at Ephesus 
that this famous image was the work of a very ancient 
sculptor, named Canetias. As he further states that the 
original statue had never been changed, it must have been 
the same to which the town-clerk refers. It seems to 
have been an ugly little statue, made of several pieces of 
wood, generally said to be ebony, but Mucianus thought 
vine wood.” This shows that it was not an aérolite, and 
that the priests availed themselves of its age and uncouth 
form to persuade the people it fell from heaven. This 
absurd idea that a rude image had come from heaven, 
reminds us that there are similar stories prevalent in 
Popish countries, where the vilest impositions have been 
ascribed to a Divine origin. To this day Rome 
favours the belief that a house at Loretto, in Italy, 
was carried by angels from Palestine. There is also 
a famous image of St. Dominic which is declared to 
have been brought down from heaven by the Virgin 
Mary and two other saints in 1530. There is at Rome 
a picture of the Virgin which came from heaven with 
much pomp, and, after hanging awhile in the air, was 
delivered by angels to John I., who marched out in grand 
procession to receive it. Mr. Poynder enumerates a 
number of Popish and Pagan frauds of this kind. 

One more word, however, about the miraculous Diana 
of the Ephesians. Its rude form reminds us of the Diana 
of Eubcea, which was nothing but a log of wood. Diana 
was worshipped under a similar form in Icaria. One | 
author tells us that Diana had originally no image what- 
ever, but the stump of a vine, or a rough piece of elm. 
In like manner Juno was worshipped at Citheron in the 
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form of a log, and at Samos in that of a plank. Latona 
at Delos, Pallas at Athens, and Ceres at Paros, were 
worshipped under the form of pieces of wood. Other 
like instances could be adduced, * these will pag oc re 
gross superstition perpetuates itself even among learn 
and civilised people. The Ephesians were v ethos, 
but they bowed down to an ill-shaped block; to this 
they offered sacrifices and gave gifts; to this they built a 
glorious temple magnificently endowed and furnished ; of 
this they cried, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians, whom 
all Asia and the world worships! ” 
All this, however, faded away. The temple which was 
renowned through all the old world, and celébrated by 
ts and historians from Herodotus to Pliny, was finally 
estroyed. The Scythians plundered and partly burned 
it in A.D. 263 ; the Goths pillaged it under the Emperor 
Gallienus, and in the same century it was plundered by 
the Persians. In all probability it was finally destroyed 
in pursuance of an edict of Constantine for the over- 
throw of idol temples. All we know of it now is 
from the pages of history, from ancient medals, and from 
afew blocks of stone. Its ruins have almost perished, 
and till recently its very site was uncertain. But after 
all, what was its glory? From the reign of Servius 
Tullus, when Livy tells us it was already illustrious, to 
the reign of Maximin, the last emperor whose name ap- 
pears upon Ephesian medals, there elapsed at most 850 
years. Everywhere, as well as at Ephesus, the worship 
of Diana has sr ag away ; but the Gospel which Paul 
preached still lives, and spreads its beneficial influences 
over the world. The idols have gone to the moles and 
the bats, and their temples are destroyed; but Jesus 
Christ is ‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 








ON SERMONS. 

THE appended remarks from the able pen of a well- 
known ‘modern American divine, the Rev. Dr. Alexander, 
are such as will commend themselves not merely to the 
occupants of the pulpit, but also of the pew, as sugges- 
tions in conformity with the wants of even our renew: 

nature. God employs instrumentalities, and both in 
grace and in nature—in the moral as in the material 
world—the principle of adaptation of the best means to 
the best end, is never overlooked. Many will feel the 


force of Dr. Alexander’s long and authoritative ex- | gar 


perience. 
FORMALISM OF SERMONS. 

‘“‘T wish I could make sermons as if I had never heard 
or read how they are made by other people. The forma- 
lism of regular divisions and applications is deadly. 

“T sometimes think I never acted out my inner man 
in asermon. Causes which prevent—fear of being too 
learned, fear of being too sentimental, fear of being 
too decorative, fear of being too obscure, fear'of being 
too vehement—all of this is fear of being myself. 

“In writing or speaking, throw off all restraint. 
Writing from a precomposed skeleton is very injurious. 
It forces one to parcel out his matter in a forced, Pro- 
crustean way. The current is often thus stopped at the 


very moment when it begins to gush. ‘Ihe ideal of a’ 


discourse is that of a flow from first to last. 

“‘Ordinary applications mar the unity of a discourse. 
Every sermon tends in one direction; let it take that 
direction ; it is the proper ending. The true way is to 
have an object, and be full of it. 

‘My father says a man should not begin by making a 
lan ; should not wait until he is in the vein. Begin, 
owever you feel, and write till you get into the vein, 

‘however 
may throw away all the beginnings. 





g it be. ENS et Oh sete, You’ 


GREAT SUBJECTS. 

“T am impressed with the importance of . choosing 
great subjects for sermons, such as creation, the deluge, 
the atonement, the last things. 

“A man should begin early to grapple with great sub- 
jects. An athlete (2 Tim. ii. 5) gains might only by 
great exertions. So that a man does not overstrain his 
powers, the more he wrestles the better; but he must 
wrestle, and not merely take a great subject, and dream 
over it, or play with it. 

“The best subject is commonly that which comes of 
itself. I never could understand what is meant by 
making a sermon on a prescribed text. The right text is 
one which comes of itself during reading and meditation ; 
which accompanies you in walks, to bed with you, 
and rises with you. On such a text, thoughts swarm 
and cluster like bees upon a branch. The sermon fer- 
ments for hours and days, and at length, after patient 
waiting, and almost spontaneous working, the subject 
clarifies itself, and the true method of treatment presents 
itself in a shape which cannot be rejected.” 








Pouths’ Department, 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

“ Hurran for the prize!” exclaimed Willie, as he bounded 
through the hall. “Hurrah! If If don’t lose it, I’m certain 
to gain it, As I gaze'at that venerable volume, I feel the 
very spirit of an antiquarian rising within me, and it would 
be a grievous thing that such risings of genius should be 
nipped im the bud; but this I am resolved: I will love the 
winner, whoe’er it be—whether masculine in broadcloth or 
feminine in crinoline. Yes, 1 am résolved to love, though 
there be a spear in his hand, or a spindle at her side.” 
After this flourish, the young gentleman, turning round, 
perceived his father and his uncle prepared for a morning 
walk. Greatly to the diversion of his companions, Willie 
stopped the pedestrians, and thus accosted them :— 

“Kind, considerate, and genérous seniors, instead of 
walking out at that door, will you be so obliging as to walk 
in at this, and then we shall be like the knights of Arthur’s 
round table—ready to contend for the prize ?” 

“ Listen to us seniors, young Mr. Joyful,” said the father. 
“ Never let one duty thrust another out of its place.. You 
are eager for one duty, when there are three to be re- 

ded.” 
“What! Three prizes?” 

“Yes. Prizes, if you like so to term them, and in- 
valuable prizes—the best that life can offer.” 

“ Only say what they are, papa, and this son of yours is 
ready to be a candidate. My advice to all is, ‘Go in and 
win.’ ”» 

“So say I; for these are the prizes to be sought :— 

HEALTH oF Bopy, 

Vicour oF MIND, and 

PROSPERITY OF SouL. 
What objection can you raise against these?” 

“TI admit their claims; I could not gainsay them if I 
would, and I am sure I would not, even if 1 could. So, 
papa, as I cannot win you over to us, you shall win us over 
to you. I propose that we all walk with you and uncle to 





the new mill, and round the mill-dam, and down by the | 


trout stream; then across the heath, and through the 
village home; that, followed by aright hearty breakfast, will 
do something towards the ‘ Health of Body.’ Then, if uncle 
will explain, as he promised, one of the parables, that, and 
reading the Scriptures, and our morning prayers, will do 
something, I hope, towards the ‘Prosperity ef the Soul ;’ 
and our battle of words afterwards, which I*call ‘the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, will tend to pro- 
mote ‘ Vigour of Mind ;’ for when we are engaged, I feel 
myself a downright gladiator,” 

“Be it so, Willie; and if You ‘accompany Us now, w 
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will join your party on our return, and by that time we may 
et company with the gladiator, and meet with our friend 
illie the Peaceful.” 

“Yes, sir; and while we ge forth to look for Willie the 
Peaceful, I propose that we take with us William the 
Conqueror. Come along, thou best of daddies.” So saying, 
he seized his father by the arm, and walked off with him in 
high glee. 

In due time the party returned, glowing with health, and 
ready to discharge with amazing vigour the duties of the 
breakfast-table. At the close of the morning devotions the 
whole party adjourned to the library,, to on their 
friendly contest ; the father and the mother enacting the 
part of listeners, and the uncle, as before, discharging the 
office of umpire. 

Walter said, “ As it is mine to name the subject, I beg 
to propose a sentence, and will name Arthur to respond.” 

“With all my heart ; I accept your challenge.” 

“ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 

“Very good,” said Arthur. ‘May I offer what answers 
I please, and will they count in my favour? What say 
you, sir?” turning to the uncle. 

“TI am of opinion that, as Walter has gone out of the 
usual course in selecting a subject, you are entitled to a 
similar liberty in offering your replies.” 

“ As the permission is granted, I think I can offer a series 
of illustrations, all tending to prove the accuracy of my Lord 
Bacon’s sage aphorism :— 

A large number of persons had assembled to see a column of 
stone placed upon a lofty pedestal. The stone was of immense 
weight, and the machinery, which was very complicated, 
worked with precision ; when, to the vexation of the operatives, 
the powers of the machine ceased when the stone was some 
half inch too low. No means that the workmen could devise 
wauld — the evil, when fortunately, as they were about 
to give up their efforts in despair, a sailor passed by, and, 
seeing the difficulty, at once shouted out, ‘“‘ Wet the ropes !— 
wet the ropes!” The ropes were well saturated with water, 
and in that state they contracted so much as to elevate the 
pillar to the height required, and the difficulty vanished. In 
this perplexity the sailor’s knowledge was power. 

“T offer an opposite illustration :— 

A fine old building was found to be in a perilous state, owing 
to the walls getting out of the petpaadiodiar, To rebuild the 
walls would injure the antiquity of the fabric, and mar its 
beauty. A scientific man undertook to restore the walls to 
their proper state, without injury to the fabric. His offer was 
accepted ; and his plan was to pass strong iron bars through 
the wall, across the apartment, and through the opposite wall, 
and then to affix screws on the outside of both walls. After 
— screwed them to the utmost of their pewer, he placed a 
row of lamps under each bar, lighted them, and made the bars 
red hot, In this state the workmen tightened the screws con- 
siderably ; the lamps were then removed, and the bars allowed 
gradually to cool; and as they regained their cool state they 
again contracted, and, in the contraction, gently drew the walls 
towards each other; and when the bars were cold, the walls 
were found to be perfectly upright, and thus the building was 
preserved in all its medizval beauty. 

“Here again, sir, knowledge was power. May I still go on ?” 

“Pray proceed.” 

“ Knowledge is power, even in little things :— 

A gentleman who was walking on the public road, followed 
by a fine bull-dog, unfortunately met a person similarly 
attended. The dogs, the instant they met, commenced a 
fierce battle. A crowd gathered around the four-footed com- 
batants, and endeavoured to separate them ; but in vain. The 
dogs bit each other so fiercely that their teeth met, and no 
force or blows could induce either of them to forego his held. 
At a time when these noble but savage creatures were suffering 
injury from the attempts to divide them, a little man, who was 
passing, forced his way into the crowd, and, seeing the furious 
contest that raged, quietly took out his snuff-box and adminis- 
tered a pinch of snuff to the dogs. In an instant, the animals 
let go their hold, and were as eager to escape as before they 
were eagey to ey Thus the knowledge of this little man 
did, in one half of a minute, what the combined powers of the 
crowd had not accomplished in half an hour. 


“May I not say that his knowledge was to him a source 
both of pleasure and of power ? 








In sac gt ca how often has it been shown that knowledge 
is power ! e read in ancient history of an army stopped in 
its progress by ariver. The current rushed along powerfully, 
and the depth was ascertained to be ten feet. As the soldiers 
were burdened with their armour and their baggage, and were 
destitute of pontoons and of all the means of constructing rafts, 
their progress seemed to be effectually impeded. On this occa- 
sion the officers consulted one of their number—a man noted 


| for sagacity—and asked him to suggest a plan by which this 


serious difficulty could be overcome. He immediately com- 
plied, and advised the officers to march the troops to the very 
edge of the water, and then to dig a trench behind the soldiers, 
and in the form of a half circle, this half-circular trench com- 
mencing on the one side of the troops, and ending on the other. 
This trench was to be five feet deep. By this simple plan, half 
the stream was taken out of one part of the river, and returned 
to the - river at a lower part of the watercourse. The river, 
thus reduced to five feet in depth, presented no difficulty, but 
was fordable by the entira army. 


“Take another illustration proving knowledge to be power: 


The troops under the command of the “Iron Duke” were 
interrupted in their course by a river, and to wait for the arrival 
of the means of transit would give that very time to the foe 
which it was the Duke’s design not to afford. The officers 
informed the Duke of the difficulty, adding that it was not 
possible for the troops to pass. His grace rode up to recon- 
noitre, and viewing the river through his glass, ordered some 
men to fathom the water at a spot he pointed out. gs 4 did 
so, and pronounced the river at that part to be fordable. When 
the officers inquired how it was that his grace could hit upon 
the desired point so quickly, when all the others had failed in 
their efforts, his answer was, ‘“‘ When I looked up and down the 
river, I saw a part of the river with a cottage on each side; it 
therefore appeared to me clear that the cottages would not have 
been thus located, if the river at that spot had net been 
fordable.” 

On another occasion, the Duke was riding with the officers 
of his staff across some broad sands on the sea-shore, and when 
about midway, they discovered that the tide was rapidly rising, 
and peace g to rise on every side. The approaching darkness 
rendered distant objects invisible, and their situation became 
one of great peril. ‘The Duke was called upon to advise in this 
perplexity, and seeing no way of escape, his grace ordered his 
officers to form a circle round him, h officer was to turn his 
horse’s head outwards and then ride forward, while the Duke sat 
quietly on his horse as the centre point. When a man found 
his horse compelled to swim, he was to return to the centre. 
They did so; but one of the officers continued his course, and 
they all followed him and reached the shore in safety. 


“T have often, sir,” said Arthur, “admired the fertility of 
invention shown in mili stratagems, and if you consider 
them as fair examples, I will mention some.” 

“Certainly,” said the uncle, “they belong to the same 
class; for it was a power over the foe obtained by the 
exercise of knowledge; for what is presence of mind, or 
shrewdness, or powers ef invention, or the art of contriving, 
but knowledge made available in the way it is required, and 
at the time it is needed? ‘Therefore, any illustrations of 
this kind will be in order.” 


A castle was besieged by some troops. The castle was of im- 
mense strength, surrounded by a moat; and the entrance was 
defended by an enormous portcullis. The soldiers who sought _ 
to capture the castle had neither the power to cross the moat 
nor scale the walls, and they had no means at hand by which 
they could make a breach in the wall. Their only hope was by 
stratagem. For this purpose they drew off from the castle to 
watch the proceedings of the defenders, and they soon observed 
that on certain days wagon-loads of fodder were brought to the 
castle; and as the soldiers were not nigh, the wagons were 
admitted. On the return of the day the soldiers provided 
a wagon and a load of straw like those received into the 
castle; the proper number of drivers were appointed, these 
drivers being soldiers disguised. As the wagon approached 
the gate, the portcullis was drawn up, and the wagon admitted. 
As the load passed under the gateway, the drivers withdrew a 
bolt, and overturned the wagon: the soldiers who were con- 
cealed, and near at hand, watching events, rushed forward. 
The besieged instantly dropped the portcullis, but the wagon 
and its load rendered its fall useless; for the soldiers crept 
under the ponderous gate, and darted forward, — all 
the sword who opposed their progress; and in the confusion, 


they made themselves masters of the custle. Thus a place 
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deemed to be impregnable was conquered by knowledge more 
than by the sword. 

“Tn modern warfare we find men turning knowledge te 
good account—employing it for their own protection :— 

A bombshell was thrown near to a body of soldiers. The 
inexperienced, alarmed at this terrible visitor, fled; but the 
old soldiers threw themselves on the ground, knowing these 
projectiles, when they burst, scatter their deadly contents 
around, but wpwards. Consequently, those who fled were 
fearfully injured, while all who were with their faces to the 
ground escaped uninjured. 


“Not only is knowledge power when applied by men of 
civilised life, but it is equally available to the savage :— 

An Indian finds it necessary to remove a portion of a rock, 
but he has no gunpowder to blast the rock, no iron wedges, no 
crowbars, and no levers to remove it by fragments; and yet 
this untaught and unaided man succeeds. How does he 
accomplish it? He kindles a fire on the rock; and when‘it is 
heated to an intense degree, he sweeps away the ashes, and 
dashes upon the spot buckets of cold water, which causes the 
rock to fly into fragments, and his object is gained. In winter 
time he works by a different process: he contrives to make 
fissures in the rock, and these he fills with water. Nature 
then becomes his workman; she turns the water into ice, and 
the rock splits by the force of the expansion of the ice, 
and splits with a noise resembling the discharge of a piece of 
artillery. 

“Take another case :— 

A poor fellow toiling under a burning sun is anxious to 
return home, but must not return before a given hour. But 
how is a poor Indian to tell the hour, who knows nothing of 
clocks or watches? His knowledge gives him the power, and 
is to him an unfailing chronometer—a time-keeper ever at 
hand. He looks at the sun, and then measures his own 
shadow; and by this process he creates a sun-dial whenever 
required. 

“There is an Eastern story which tends to prove that by 
knowledge men surmount difficulties, and almost trample 
upon impossibilities :— 

For some political offence a man was incarcerated, and his 

rison was on the top of a high tower. A friend discovered 
Eis prison-house, and sought to release him. The prisoner 
was left at liberty, and not watched; for the height of the 
tower was considered as sufficient to render every attempt to 
escape ineffectual; but the captive was of a different opinion. 
He advised his friend to attend at the base of the tower at an 
appointed time, provided first with a strong, healthy beetle, 
and to one of the legs of the insect he was to attach a line 
formed of the finest hair. He was to anoint the horns of the 
beetle with honey, and place the little creature on the tower, 
directly beneath his window. The insect, smelling the honey, 
appeared to think it was just before him, and he ascended 
upwards, until he reached the window; and here he was 
secured, and the line of hair gently drawn up: at the end of 
the line of hair was a line of thread, which was drawn up in 
like manner ; to the thread was attached a line of string, to the 
string a cord, and to the cord a rope; and by knots made in 
the rope, the captive effected his escape. 

“ As you tried, my worthy friend, to bewilder me, I shall 
try to protect others from a similar danger by availing 
myself of the allowance granted to continue to answer. 
-Now for another case. : 

* A knowledge of our fellow-men is power:— 


A gentleman, some years ago, obtained an order to inspect a 
lunatic asylum, When he had passed through the various wards, 
and over the larger portion of the building, his conductor was 
wanted ; the man apologised for leaving the visitor, and pro- 
mised io na oe without delay. er anger re ~ re a 
respectable-looki on approac © visitor, and poli 
henna pocaame, § % regret that the gentleman was pe 
detained, and offered to save time by showing him through the 
building until the conductor returned. The offer was thank- 
— accepted, and, as they preceeded, the visitor was charmed 
wit oe good sense, the information, and the courtesy of his 
new ally. 

*‘You haye now, sir,” said the stranger, ‘seen all that is 
deserving of: notice, with one exception, and that is a remark- 
ably fine prospect from the summit of the building; these steps 
lead to it, and if you will have the politeness to follow me, I 
shall have much pleasure in pointing out the various objects, 
So saying, he ascended, and the visitor followed, 


| _ When they reached the top, the gentleman was delighted by 
| the extent of view, and walking to the edge he began to ex- 
| patiate upon the scenery. At that instant the countenance of 

the stranger became almost fiendish, and glaring at the visitor, 
he seized him by the coat, and cried out— 

“Let us jump down!” 

Tn an instant the man would have thrown himself from the 

edifice and dragged the visitor down, when, fortunately, his 
knowledge of the nature of the disease flashed upon bis mind : 
he smiled, and said, “‘ Oh, no; not jump down, any booby can 
do that ; let us go down and jump up.” 
‘ The man, pleased with the new thought, which ran in con- 
junction with his own, directly omnaied ; they hastened down, 
and as they passed an open door the visitor darted into the 
chamber and locked out his companion. By-and-by the con- 
ductor arrived, and then it was discovered that this courteous 
guide was one of the lunatics, who, watching the keeper, had 
presented himself to the visitor, and the conductor on his 
return not finding the gentleman, concluded that he had left 
the building. 


“Tn this case who will deny that ‘knowledge was power,’ 
and that this knowledge, turned to good account in the 
moment of peril, preserved the life of the visitor?” 

“TI think,” said the father, “unless our friends here are 
very skilful in their replies, they will discover that your 
knowledge is power. I appreciate the usefulness of your 
illustrations, but we must not forget the counsel given to 
Willie the Peaceful, not to suffer one duty to intrench upon 
another. Crotchets and quavers, hexameters and penta- 
meters, angles and curves, plus and minus, are the acquaint- 
ances Pg must now cultivate, and through their intimacy 
you will discover that 

“* KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.’” 








CHASING THE RAINBOW. 

Ir was a warm dayin June. In the afternoon there was 
a refreshing shower. The drooping plants held up their 
heads under its influence, and the meadows and forests 
looked as though they had a new coat of green. As the 
shower was passing away, and the sun came out, the 
rainbow appeared. the sun was near the horizon, 
the bow was a large one. All the members of Mr. 
Granger’s family came out on the eastern porch of the 
house to see the beautiful bow of promise. 

‘‘ Father,” said Rupert, ‘‘see how close the rainbow is 
to us. It is this side of the pine-grove—a good way this 
side. See! the end of it touches the ground close by the 
wild rose-bush. I mean torun andcatchit.” Away he 
ran with all his speed, but when he got to the rose-bush 
the rainbow was not there. It was a little further off. 
Still it was between James and the pine-grove. The 
gorgeous colours were thrown in fine relief against the 
green pines. 

James hurried on to overtake it, but it receded as he 
advanced. When he reached the edge of the grove, it 
seemed to rest on the centre of the grove. James gave 
up the chase, and returned panting to his friends. 

“Why did you not catch it?” said Mr. Granger. 

“Tcouldn’t. It wouldn't wait to let me catch it.” . 

“T thought, to be sure,” said his sister Martha, “ that 
you would bring me a piece of it.” 

By this time James was convinced that he had done a 
foolish thing in chasing the rainbow. 

‘* You set off rather too soon,” said Mr. Granger. “If 
you had thought a little and asked a question or two, 
you might have spared yourself some labour.” 

‘‘T don’t care anything about the labour. One would 
rather not make a fool of himself.” 

“If you will learn from this incident to think before 
you act, it will be worth the labour and mortification it 
has cost you. If a project seems very promising and 
brilliant, don’t enter upon it till you have considered it 
well, and seen whether you can accomplish it. Prompt- 
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ness is an exccllent quality, but prudence should go 
before it.” 


“ The peers of the rainbow is very much like the 
pursuit of earthly pleasure,” said Martha; ‘‘ the pleasure 
is always a little ahead. 


‘Man hever is, but always to be blest.’” 


‘“* Yes,” said the father; ‘‘ multitudes are engaged in 
the pursuit of pleasure as eagerly and as fruitlessly as 
they would be in pursuit of the rainbow.” 

“ How strange that they will pursue illusions when 
real happiness is within their reach |” 

“Yes, if they would seek the Lord as earnestly as they 
seek pleasure, he would be found of them, and would be 
their exceeding great reward.” 








STRENGTH IN THE TIME OF NEED. 


Piterm™ ! treading feebly on, 
Smitten by the torrid sun— 
Hoping for the cooling rain, 
Looking for the shade in vain— 
Travel-worn and faint at heart, 
Weak and weary as thou art, 

Let thy spirit not repine, 

Shade and shelter shall be thine; 
Friendly hands to thee shall bring 
Water from the cooling spring, 
And the voice thou lovest bes 

Call the wanderer to his rest : 

God hath said, to comfort thee, 

** As thy day, thy strength shall be !” 


Christian! toiling for the prize 
Kept for thee beyond the skies— 
Warring with the powers of sin, 
Woes without and woes within— 
Breathing now in rapture’s air, 
Verging then upon despair— 
Trembling, hoping, filled with pain, 
Then rejoicing once again ; 

Shrink not from Life’s bitter cup, 
God shal] bear thy spirit up— 

He shall lead thee safely on 

Till the ark of rest is won— 

Till thy spirit is set free : 

*€ As thy day, thy strength shall be.” 








GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 

THere is so much of propriety in the custom of 
asking a blessing before our meals, that it must com- 
mend itself to the good sense of all reasonable beings; 
and yet, it is sad to think how many calling themselves 
Christians sit down to partake of the bounties of a 
kind Providence, day after day, without even breath- 
ing a. silent thanksgiving. The Jews are worthy 
of imitation in their scrupulous attention to this 
custom. It isa beautiful saying of the Talmud, ‘‘ He 
that enjoys aught without thanksgiving, is as though he 
robbed God.” Observe our Saviour’s practice in this 
respect. Before the miracle of feeding the multitudes, 
we are told that “he gave thanks” (Mark yiii. 6). 
‘‘ What a scandalous thing it is (remarks, Bishop Wilson) 
to take our food without being mindful who bestows it on 
us!” §t. Paul ‘‘gave thanks in the ce of the 
heathen ” “om xxvii. 35); yet Christians are ashamed 
to do it before Christians. ‘* How unworthy is he of the 
crumbs that fall from his own table,” says Burkitt, ‘‘ who, 
with the swine, looks not up unto, and takes no thank- 
ful notice of, the hand that feeds him.” The reader will 

lease refer to these passages: 1 Thess. v. 18; 1 Cor..x. 

1; and 1 Timothy iy. 4,5. The enw | of one of the 
Friendly Islands became'a Christian, an 


board of a British vessel, where he was invited to dine 
with the officers. Observing that he did not taste his 








food, the captain inquired the cause, when the simple 
native replied that he was waiting for the blessing to be 
asked. All felt rebuked, and the king was desired to 
say grace, which he did with becoming solemnity. 








Short Arrotes. 


E1eMeEnts or Success.—He who is open, without levity; 
generous, without waste; secret, without craft; humble, 
without meanness; bold, without insolence; cautious, with- 
out anxiety; regular, yet not formal; mild, yet not timid; 
firm, yet not tyrannical—is made to pass the ordeal of 
honour, friendship, virtue. 

An AposTLE’s Huminity.—It has been remarked that 
Soon after Paul was converted, he declared himself “un- 
worthy to be called an apostle.” ‘As time rolled on, and he 
grew in grace, he cried out, “I am less than the least of all 
saints.” And just before his martyrdom, when he had 
reached the stature of a perfect man in Christ, his exclama- 
tion was, “ I am the chief of sinners.” 

KtnpNEss.—How sweet are the affections of kindness! 
How balmy the influence of that regard which dwells 
around our fireside! Distrust and doubt darken not the 
lustre of its purity; the cravings of interest and jealousy 
mar not the harmony of that scene. Parental kindness and 
filial affection blossom there in all the freshness of eternal 
spring. It matters not if the world is cold, if we can but 
turn to our own dear circle, and receive all that our heart 
claims, 

Lazy Bovs.—A lazy boy makes a lazy man, just as a 
crooked sapling makes a crooked tree. Who ever yet saw a 
boy grow up in idleness, that did not make a shiftless 
bond when he became a man, unless hé had a fortune left 
him to keep up appearances? The great mass of thieves, 
go sa and ‘criminals that fill our penitentiaries and alms- 

ouses have come to what they. are y being brought up in 
idleness. Those who constitute the business portion of the 
community, those who make our great and useful men, were 
trained up in their boyhood to be industrious, 

“Ensoyrne Lirs.”—I must pity that young man who, 
with a little finery of dress and recklessness of manner, with 
his coarse passions all daguerreotyped upon his face, goes 
whooping through the streets, driving an animal much 
nobler in its conduct than himself, and who “érs into 
some hautit of shame, and calls it “enjoying life!” He 
thinks he is astonishing the world; and he is astonishing 
the thinking part of it, who are astonished that he is not 
astonished at himself. For, look at that compound of conceit 
and impudence, and say if on this earth there is anything 
more pitiable! He know anything of the true joy of life! 
As well say that the beauty and immensity of the universe 
were all inclosed in the field where the prodigal lay among 
the husks and swine. 

Toe ORNAMENT OF THE TaBLE.—I visited a house not 
long ago, and the chief thing on tho centre-table was— 
what? An elegant vase? No. A splendid red picture- 
book? No. A. new game? No. , It 
“ Tt stands there,” said the father of the little family who 
live in that sitting-room, “a silent preacher, but preaching 
always, ‘Deny thyself for Christ’s sake.’ ” T examined the 
box, and found reading on it, On one side were Christ’s 
last words; and last words, y« i 
words :—Go ye into all the world, and predch the 


to every creature.” On another side there was this—“ Not | 
because I desire a gift, but I desire that fruit may abound to | 
your account ” (Phil. iv. 17).. Once a week the father 
ess of God through the week, the | 


merdiés of God to his little flock, the privilege and ‘the 
blessing ‘of having been born in a Christian land; and then, 
as a testinony of his gratitude, he Ruts 
settings | 61 gy Sa lp to give to others 

eir share of the blessings, The mother aie) heme 


follow their father’s example, and put in their 


was @ mission-box, | 


you know, are very meaning — 


a part of his weekly 
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THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DANESBURY HOUSE,” “EAST LYNNE,” ETO, 
—e— 


CHAPTER LV. 
NEWS FROM ROLAND. 


Yov will like to look over Arthur’s shoulder, as he reads 
the letter just received from Roland Yorke. 


DEAR OLD CHUM, 

“By the time you get this letter, I shall be ploughing the 
waves of the briny deep, in the ship Africa. You will get 
this letter on Wednesday night. That is, you ought to get 
it; for I have desired Carrick to post it accordingly, and I’m 
sure he'll do it if he does not forget. And old Galloway will 
get a letter at the same time, and Lady Augusta will get 
one.. I shall have been off more than Pye age hours 
casey for we leave Gravesend on Tuesday at noon. 

arrick has behaved like a trump. He has bought me all 
the things I asked him, and paid my passage money, and 
given me fifty pounds in my pocket to land with; so Iam 
safe to get on. The only thing he stood out about was the 
frying-pans. Hecouldn’t see of what use they'd be, he said, 
So we made a compromise, and I am taking out only four- 
and-twenty, instead of the forty dozen that I had thought 
of. I could not find Bagshaw’s list, and the frying-pans are 
about all I am taking, in the shape of utensils, except a large 
tool chest, which they palmed upon Carrick, for it was as 
dear as fire’s hot. 

“T dare say yc. have been vowing vengeance upon me, 
for not coming round to see you before I started; but I 
stopped away on purpose, for I might have let out something 
that I did not care to let out then; and that’s what I am 
vine for. 

“Old fellow, I have been fit to kill myself. All that 
bother that they laid upon you about the bank-note ought 
to have fallen upon me, for it was I who took it. There! 
the confession’s made. And now explode at me for ten 
minutes with all your energy and wrath, before you read on. 
It will be a relief to your feelings and to mine. Perhaps if 
you'd go out of your way to swear a bit, it mightn’t be 
amiss.” 

It was at this juncture that Arthur had started up so 
wildly, causing Annabel to premise that the “ship was 
drowned.” In his shock of bewilderment, the first shadowy 
thought that overpowered him was a dreadful feeling of 
grief, for Roland’s sake, He had liked Roland; with all 
his faults he had liked him much; and it was as if some 
cherished statue had fallen, and been dashed to pieces. 
Wild, joyful beatings of relief, that Hamish was innocent, 
were mingling with it, thumping against his heart, soon 
to exclude all else and fill it to bursting. But as yet this 
was indistinct ; and the first clear idea that came to him was 
—Was Roland telling trutir? or was he only playing a 
joke upon him? Arthur read on.~ 

“T was awfully hard up for money. I was worse than 
Hamish, and he was pretty hard then; though he seems 
to have staved off the fellows since—he best knows how. I 
told him one day I should like to borrow the receipt, and 
he laughed and said he’d give it me with all the pleasure in 
life if it were transferable. Ask him if he remembers saying 
it. When Galloway was sending the money that day to the 
cousin peng thought what a shame it was, as I 
watched him slip the bank-note inside the letter. That 
cousin Galloway was always having money sent him, and I 
wished Galloway would give it me instead. Then came 
that row with Mad Nance; and, as you and Galloway turned 
to see what was up, I just. pulled open the envelope, that 
instant wet and stuck down, twitched out the money, pressed 
the gum down again, and came and stood at your back at the 
window, leaning out. It did not take me half a minute to 
do; and the money was in my pocket, and the letter was 
empty! But now, look here! I never meant to steal the 
note. Iam nota Newgate thief, yet, I was in an uncommon 
fix just then, over a certain affair; and if I could not stop 
the fellow’s mouth, there’d have been the dickens to pay. 





So I took the money for that stop-gap, never intending to 
do otherwise than replace it in Galloway’s desk as soon as I 
could get it. I knew I should be having some from Lord 
Carrick. It was all Lady Augusta’s fault. She had turned 
crusty, and would not help me. I stopped out all that 
afternoon with Knivett, if you remember, and that put me 
out of the suspicion when the stir came, though it was not 
for that reason I stayed, for I never had a thought that the 
row would fall upon us in the office; I supposed the loss 
would be set down to the post-office—as of course it ought 
tohavebeen. I stayed out: the bank-note burninga holeall 
the while in my waisteoat pocket, and sundry qualms coming 
over me whether I should not put it back again. I began 
to wonder how I could get rid of it safely, not knowing but 
Galloway might have the number, and I think I should 
have put it back, what with that doubt and my twitches of 
conscience, but for a thing that happened. - After I parted 
with Knivett, I ran home to get something I wanted, and 
Lady Augusta heard me and called me into her bed-room. 
* Roland,’ said she, ‘I want you to get me a twenty-pound 
note from the bank ; I have occasion to send one to Ireland.’ 
Now, Arthur, I ask you, was there ever such an impetus 
given to a fellow in his wrong doing? Ofcourse, my note, 
that is, Galloway’s note, went to Ireland, and a good joyful 
riddance it seemed, as thoroughly gone as if I had dispatched 
it by telegraph to the North Pole. Lady Augusta handed 
me twenty sovereigns, and I made believe to go to the bank 
and exchange them for a note. She put it into her letter, 
and I took it to the post-office at once. No wonder you 
grumbled at my being away so long! 

“Next came the row. And when I found that suspicion 
fell upon you, I was nearly mad. If I had not parted with 
the money, I should have gone straight to Galloway and 
said, ‘ Here it is, I took it.’ Nota soul stood up for you as 
they ought! Even Mr. Channing fell into the suspicion, and 
Hamish seemed indifferent and cool asa cucumber. I have 
never liked Galloway since; and I long, to this day, to give 
Butterby a ducking. How I kept my tongue from blurting 
out the truth, I don’t know; but a gentleman born does 
not like to own himself a thief. It was the publicity given 
to it that kept me silent; and I hope old Galloway and 
Butterby will have horrid dreams for a week to come, 
now they know the truth! I was boiling over always, 
I don’t know how I managed to live through it, and that 
soft calf of a Jenkins was always defending Galloway when 
I flew out about him. Nobody could do more than I did 
to throw the blame upon the post-office—and it was the 
most likely thing in the world for the post-office to do !— 
but the more i talked, the more old Galloway brought 
up his rubbish about his ‘seals!’ I hope he'll have horrid 
dreams for a month to come! Id have prosecuted the 
post-office if I had had the cash to do it with, and that 
might have turned him. 

“Well, old chap, it went on and on—you lying under 
the cloud, and I mad with everybody. I could do nothing 
to clear you (unless I had confessed), except sending back 
the money to Galloway’s, with a letter to say you did not‘do 
it. It was upon my mind night and day. I was always 
planning how to accomplish it; but for some time I could 
not get the money. When Carrick came to Helstonleigh 
he was short himself, and I had to wait. I told him I was 
in an awful mess for the want of twenty pounds, And that 
was true in more senses than one, for 1 did not know where 
to turn for money for my own uses. At last Carrick gave 
it me—he had given me a dab or two before, of five pounds 
or so, of no use—and then I had to wait an opportunity of 
getting it to London to be posted. Carrick’s departure 
afforded that. I wrote the note to Galloway with my left 
hand, in printing letters, put the money inside it, and 
Carrick promised to post it in London. I told him it wasa 
Valentine to old Galloway, flattering him on his youthful 
curls, and Carrick laughed till he was hoarse at the notion. 
Bother take his memory! he had been pretty near a week 
in London before he thought of the letter, and then he put 
his hand into his pocket and found it, i had given it w 
by that time, and thought nobody in the world ever had. 
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such luck as I got, At last if came; and all I can say is, I 
wish the post-office had taken that, before it ever did come. 
Of all the crying shames, that was the worst! The old carp 
got the money, and yet would not clear you! I shall never 
forgive Galloway for that! and when I come back from Port 
Natal, rolling in wealth, I’ll not look at him when I pass 
him in the street, which will vex him uncommonly, and I 
don’t care if you tell him so, Had I wavered about Port 
Natal before, that would have decided me. Clear you I 
would, and I saw there was no way to do it but by telling 
the truth, which I did not care to do while I was in Helston- 
leigh. And now I am off, and you know the truth, and 
Galloway knows it, for he’ll have his letter when you have 
yours (and I hope it will be a pill for him), and all Helston- 
leigh will know it, and you are cleared, dear old Arthur! 

“The first person that I shall lavish a little of my wealth 
upon when I return will be poor Jenkins, if he should be 
still in the land of the living. We all know that he has got 
as much in him as a gander, and lets that adorable Mrs. J. 
(I wish you could have seen her turban the morning I took 
leave !) be mistress and master, but he has done me many a 
good turn; and, what’s more, he stood up for you. When 
Galloway, Butterby, and Co. were on at it, discussing proofs 
against you, Jenkins’s humble voice would be heard, ‘I am 
sure, gentlemen, Mr. Arthur never did it!’ Many a time I 
could have hugged him! and he shall get some of my good 
luck when I reach home. You shall get it too, Arthur! I 
shall never make a friend to care half as much for as I care 
for you, and I wish you would have been persuaded to come 
out with me and make your fortune; but as you would not, 
you shall share mine, Mind! I should have cleared you, 
just the same, if you had come. 

“And that’s all I have to tell, And now you see why I 
did not care to say ‘Good-bye? for I don’t think I should 
have said it without telling all. Remember me to the folks 
at your house, and I hope Mr. Channing will come home 
stunning. I shall look to you for all the news, mind! If 
a great wind blows the Cathedral down, or a fire burns the 
town up, it’s you that must write it; nobody else will. 
Direct to me—Post-office, Port Natal, until I send you an 
address, which I shall do the first thing. Have you any 
news of Charley ? 

“T had almost forgotten that bright kinsman of mine, the 
chaplain of Hazledon. Pray present my affectionate com- 
pliments to him, and say he has not the least idea how very 
much I revere him. I should like to see his face when he 
finds it was I who was the delinquent. Constance can turn 
the tables on him now. But if she ever forgives him, she’ll 
deserve to be as hen-pecked as Jenkins is; and tell her I 
say so. 

“JT meant to have told you about a spree I have had 
since I came to London, but there’s no room, so I’ll conclude 
sentimentally, as a lady does, 

Yours for ever and ever, 
“RoLanD YOREKE.” 

You must not think that Arthur Channing read this 
letter deliberately, as you have been able to read it. He 
had but skimmed it—skimmed it with straining eye and 
burning brow; taking in its general sense, its various 
points; but of its words, none. In his overpowerin 
emotion—his perplexed confusion—he started up with wild 
words: “Oh, father! he is innocent! Constance, he is 
innocent! Hamish, Hamish! forgive—forgive me! I 
—_ been wicked enough to believe you guilty all this 
while!” 

To say that they stared at him—to say that they did not 
understand him—would be poor words to express the sur- 
prise that fell upon them, at seemed to strike them dumb. 
Arthur kept on reiterating the words, as if he could not 
sufficiently relieve his overburthened heart. 

__ “Hamish never did it! Constance, we might have known 
it! Constance, what could so have blinded our reason? 
He has been innocent all this while.” 

Mr. Huntley was the first to find his tongue. “Innocent 
of what?” asked he. “What news have you received 
there ?” pointing to the letter. 
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“Ttis from Roland Yorke., He says ”—Arthur hesitated, 
and lowered his voice—‘ That bank-note lost by Mr. 
Galloway——” 

“Well?” they uttered, pane round him, 

“Tt was Roland that took it!” 

Then arose a Babel of voices: questions to Arthur, refer- 
ences to the letter, and explanations. Mr. Channing, 
amidst his deep thankfulness, gathered Arthur to him with 
a fond gesture. ‘“ My boy, there has been continual conflict 
waging in my heart,” he said: “appearances versus m 
better judgment. But for your own doubtful manner, 
should have spurned the thought that you were guilty. 
Why did you not speak out boldly ?” 

fd Pathe, how could I? Believing that it was Hamish— 
Hamish, dear Hamish, say you forgive me !” 

Hamish was the only one who had retained calmness. 
Remarkably cool he was. He gazed upon them with the 
most imperturbable self-possession—rather inclined to be 
amused than otherwise. “Suspect me!” cried he, raising 
his eyebrows. \ 

* We did, indeed !” 

“ Bien obligé;? responded Mr. Hamish. “ Perhaps you 
shared the honour of the doubt?” he mockingly added, 
turning to Mr. Huntley. 

“T did,” replied that gentleman. “Ellen did not,” he 
added, losing his seriousness in a half laugh. “Miss Ellen 
and I have been at daggers drawn upon the point.” 

Hamish actually blushed like a school-girl. “ Ellen 
knows me better,” was all he said, speaking very quietly. 
“T should have thought some of the rest of you had known 
me better, also.” 

“ Hamish,” said Mr. Huntley, “I think we were all in for 
a host of blunders.” 

Mr, Channing had listened in surprise, Mrs. Channing in 
indignation. Her brave, good Hamish ! her best and dearest ! 

“TI cannot see how it was possible to suspect Hamish,” 
observed Mr, Channing. : 

But, before any more could be said, they were interrupted 
by Mr. Galloway, an open letter in his hand, “ Here’s a 
pretty dinner for a man!” he exclaimed. “I go home, 
expecting to get a meal in peace, and I find this pill upon 
my plate!” : 

They understood it naturally, what the “pill” was. 
Especially Arthur, who had been told by Roland himself 
that he was writing to Mr. Galloway. “You see, sir,” said 
Arthur, with a bright smile, “ that I was innocent.” 

“T do see it,” replied Mr. Galloway, laying his hand on 
Arthur’s shoulder. “ Why could you not speak openly to 
my face and tell me so?” 

“* Because——I am ashamed, sir, now to confess why. 
We were all at cross purposes together, it seems.” 

* He suspected that it was allin the et. Mr. Galloway,” 
cried Hamish, in his gay good-humour. “ It appears that he 
laid the charge of that little affair to me.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Galloway. 

“We both did’ exclaimed Constance, coming forward 
with streaming eyes. “Do you think that the mere fact of 
the suspicion being cast upon him, all public though it. was 
made, could have rendered us so cowardly miserable as it 
did? Hamish, how shall we atone to you?” : 

The question is, how shall I atone to you, my old friend, 
for the wrong done your son?” exclaimed Mr. Galloway, 
seizing Mr. Channing’s hand. “ Arthur, you and I shall 
have accounts to make up together.” 

“If reparation for unjust suspicion is to be the order of 
the day, f think I ought to get some of it,” said laughing 
Hamish, with a glance at Mr. Huntley. : 

A sudden thought seemed to strike Mr. Channirg. 
“ Huntley,” he impulsively cried, “was this the cause of 
displeasure that you hinted had been given you by Hamish?” 

“That, and nothing else,” was Mr. Huntley’s answer. “I 
suppose I must take him into favour again. ‘ Make repara- 
tion,’ as he says.” p 

A very saucy smile crossed the lips of Hamish. It as 
good as said, “I know who will, if you don’t.” But Mr. 
Galloway was interrupting. 
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“The most extraordinary thing of the whole is,” he ob- 
served, with unwonted emphasis, “that we never suspected 
Roland Yorke; knowing him as we did know him. It will 
be a caution to me as long as I live, never to go again by 
appearances, Careless, thoughtless, impulsive, conscienceless 
Roland Yorke! Of course! Who else would have been 
likely to help themselves to it? I wonder what scales were 
before our eyes ! ” 

Mr. Channing turned to his son Tom, who had been 
seated astride on the arm of a sofa, in a glow of astonish- 
ment, now succeeded by satisfaction. “Tom, my boy! 
There'll be no particular hurry to leave the college school, 
will there ?” 

Tom slid off his perch and went straight up to Arthur. 
“ Arthur, I beg your pardon heartily for the harsh words 
and thoughts I may have given you. I was just a fool, or 
I should have known you could not be guilty. Were you 
screening Roland Yorke ?” 

“No,” said Arthur, “I never suspected him for a 
moment, As to anybody’s begging my pardon, I have most 
cause to do that, for suspecting Hamish. You'll be all 
right, Tom, now.” 

But now, in the midst of this demonstration from. all 
sides, I’ll leave you to judge what were the feclings of that 
reverend divine, William Yorke. You may remember that 
he was present. He had gone to Mr. Channing’s house 
ostensibly to welcome Mr. Channing home and congratulate 
him on his restoration, Glad, in truth, was he to possess 
the opportunity to do that; but Mr. Yorke’s visit also 
included a purpose less disinterested. Repulsed by Con- 
stance in the two or three appeals he had made to her, he 
had impatiently awaited the return of Mr. Channing, to 
solicit his influence, Remembering the past, listening to 
this explanation of the present, you may imagine, if you 
can, what his sensations must have been. He, who 
held up his head, in his haughty Yorke spirit, ready to 
trample on Arthur for the suspicion of guilt cast upon him, 
ready to believe that he was guilty, resenting it upon Con- 
stance, had now to stand and learn that the guilt lay in his 
family, not in theirs. No wonder he stood silent, grave, 
his lips drawn in to sternness, his tongue still. 

Mr. Galloway soon departed again. He had left his 
dinner getting cold upon his table. Mr. Huntley took the 
occasion to leave with him; and, in the earnestness of dis- 
cussion, they all went out with them to the hall, save 
Constance. This was Mr. Yorke’s opportunity. His arms 
folded, his pale cheek flushed to pain, he moved before her, 
and stood there, drawn to his full height, speaking hoarsely. 

“ Constance, will it be possible for you to forgive me ?” 

What a fine field it presented for her to play the heroine! 
to go into fierce declamations that she never could, and 
never would forgive him, but would hold herself aloof from 
him for ever and a day, condemning him to bachelorhood ! 
Unfortunately for the embellishment of these pages, 
Constance Channing had nothing of the heroine in her 
composition. She was only one of those simple, truthful, 
natural English girls, whom I hope you often meet in your 
every-day life. She smiled at William Yorke, through her 
glistening eye-lashes, and drew closer to him, almost touched 
him. Did he take the hint? He took Aer; took her on to 
that manly breast that would henceforth be her shelter for 
ever. 

“Heaven knows how I will strive to atone to you, my 
darling ! ” 

It was a happy evening, chequered though it necessarily 
was with thoughts of Charles. And Mr. Channing, in the 
midst of his deep grief and perplexity, thanked God for His 
wonderful mercy in restoring the to freedom. 
“My boy!” he exclaimed to Arthur, “how bravely you 
have borne!” 

“Not always very bravely,” said Arthur, shaking his 
head. “There were times when I was inwardly rebellious.” 

“Tt could not have been done without one thing,” re- 
sumed Mr, Channing: “ firm trust 'in God.” 

Arthur’s cheek kindled. “That has ever been present 
with me,” he whispered. “ When things would wear their 





darkest aspect I used to say to myself, ‘Patience and hope; 
and trust in God!’ But I never anticipated this bright 
ending. I never thought that I and Hamish should both 
be peso ‘ 

“I cannot conceive how you could have suspected 
Hamish!” Mr. Channing repeated, after a pause. Of all 
the wonders, that fact seemed to have taken most hold of 
his mind. 

Arthur made a slight answer, but he did not pursue 
the topic. There were circumstances connected with it, 
regarding Hamish, not yet explained. He could not speak 
of them to Mr. Channing. 

Neither were they to be explained, as it seemed, to 
Arthur. At any rate, not yet awhile. When they retired 
to rest, Hamish came into his room; like he had done that 
former night, months ago, when the suspicion had just 
fastened upon Arthur. They went up-stairs together, and 
Hamish, instead of turning to his own room, followed 
Arthur to his, He set down the candle on the table, and 
turned to Arthur with his frank smile. 

“ How is it that we can have been playing at these cross 
purposes, Arthur? Why did you not tell me at the time 
that os were innocent ?” 

“1 think I did tell you so, Hamish, if my memory serves 
me right.” 

“Well, IT am not sure; it may have been so; but in a 
very undemonstrative sort of manner, if you did at all. That 
sort of manner from you, Arthur, would only create per- 
plexity.” 

Arthur smiled, “Don’t you see? believing that you had 
taken it, I thought you must know whether I was innocent 
or guilty. And, for your sake, I did not dare strenuously 
to defend myself to others. Had but a breath of suspicion 
— upon you, Hamish, it might have cost my father his 

ace.”’ 

“What induced you to suspect me? Surely not the 
simple fact of being alone for a few minutes with the letter 
in Galloway’s office ?” 

“Not that. That alone would have been nothing; but, 
coupled with other circumstances, it assumed a weight. 
Hamish, I will tell you. Do you remember the trouble you 
were in at the time? owing money in the town ?” 

A smile parted Hamish’s lips; he looked half inclined to 
make fun of the reminiscence. “I remember it well enough. 
What of that ?” 

“You contrived to pay those debts, or partially to pay 
them, at the precise time the note was taken ; and we knew 
you had no money of your own to do it. We saw you also 
with gold in your purse—through Annabel’s tricks, do you 
remember ?—and we knew that it could not be yours— 
legitimately yours, I mean.” 

amish’s smile turned into a laugh. “Stop abit, Arthur. 
The money with which I paid up, and the gold you saw, 
was mine—legitimately mine. ion’t speak so fast, ‘old 
fellow.” 

“But where did it come from, Hamish ?” ‘ 

“Tt did not come from Galloway’s office, and it did not 
drop from the skies,” langhed Hamish. “Never mind where 
else it camie from. Arthur boy, I wish you had been candid, 
and had given me a hint of the suspicion.” 

“ We were at cross p as you observe,” repeated 
Arthur. “Once plunge into such, and there’s no knowing 
when tlie enlightenment will come; perhaps never. But 
you were not very open with me.” 

“ T was puzzled,” replied Hamish. “You may remember 
that seeing a crowd round the Guildhall was the first inti- 
mation I received of the matter. When they told me, in 
answer to my questions, that my brother, Arthur Channing, 
was taken up on suspicion of stealing the bank-note, and was 
then under examination, I should have laughed in their 
faces, but for my inclination to knock them down. I went 
into that hall, Arthur, trusting in your innocence as im- 
plicitly as I trusted in my own, boiling over with indignation 
against all who had dared to accusé you, ready to stand up 
for you against the world, I turned my eyes upon you as 
you stood there, and your gaze met mmé Arthuf, what 
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made you look so? I never saw guilt—or perhaps I would 
rather say shame, conscious shame—shine out more palpably 
from any countenance than it did from yours then. It 
startled me—it cowed me; and, in that moment I did 
believe you guilty. Why did you look so?” 

 T looked so for your sake, Hamish. Your countenance 
betrayed your dismay, and I took it for signs of your own 
guilt and shame. Not until then did I fully believe you 
guilty. We were at cross purposes, you see, throughout 
the piece.” | 

“Cross purposes, indeed!” repeated Hamish. 

‘Have you believed me guilty up to now ?” 

“No,” replied Hamish. “After a few days my infatua- 
tion wore off. It was an infatuation, and nothing less, ever 
to have believed a Channing guilty. I then took up another 
notion, and that I have continued to entertain.” 

“ What was it?” 

“That you were screening Roland Yorke.” 

Arthur lifted up his eyes to Hamish. 

“T did. Roland’s excessive championship of you, his 
impetuous agitation when others brought it up against you, 
first aroused my suspicions that he himself must have been 
guilty; and I came to the conclusion that you also had 
penetrated his guilt, and were generously screening him in 
a tacit manner. I believed that you would not let a stir be 
made in it to clear you, lest it should bring it home to him. 
Cross purposes again, you will say.” 

“ Ah, yes. Not so much as the idea of suspecting Roland 
Yorke ever came across me. All my fear was, lest he, or 
any, should suspect you.” 

Hamish laughed as he placed his hands upon Arthur’s 
shoulders. “The best plan for the future will be to have 
no secrets one from the other; otherwise, it seems hard to 
say what labyrinth we may not get into, Whatdo you say, 
old fellow ?” 

“You began the secrets first, Hamish.” 

“Did 1? Well, let us thank Heaven that the worst are 
over.” 

Ay, thank Heaven! Most sincerely was Arthur Channing 
doing that. How many, many times had he checked his 
heaviness with the words of holy Writ: “ Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me ? 
hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him, who is the 
health of my countenance, and my God.”—Psalm xlii. 11. 

The time to give thanks had come. 

Meanwhile Mr. Huntley had proceeded home. He found 
Miss Huntley in the stiffest and most uncompromising of 
moods; and no wonder, for Mr. Huntley had kept the dinner 
waiting, I am afraid to say howlong. Harry, who was to have 
dined with them that day, had eaten his and flown off to the 
town again, to keep some appointment with the college boys. 
Miss Huntley now ate hers in dignified displeasure; but 
Mr. Huntley, opposite to her, appeared to be in one of his 
very happiest moods. Lllen attributed it to the fact of Mr. 
Channing’s having returned home well. She asked a hun- 
dred questions about them—of their journey, their arrival— 
and Mr. Huntley never seemed tired of answering. 

Barely was the cloth removed, when Miss Huntley rose. 
Mr. Huntley crossed the room to open the door for her, and 
bow her out. Although he was her brother, she would 
never have forgiven him, had he omitted that little mark 
of ceremony. Ellen was dutifully following. She could 
not always brave her aunt. Mr. Huntley, however, gave 
Ellen a twitch as she was passing him, drew her back, and 
closed the door upon his sister. 

“Ellen, I have been obliged to take Mr. Hamish into 
favour again.” 

Ellen’s cheeks turned into a glow. She tried to find an 
answer, but none came, and it ended in a stammer. 

“T find Hamish had nothing to do with the loss of the 
bank-note.” 

Then she found her tongue. “Oh, papa, no! How 
could you ever have imagined such athing? You might 
have known the Channings better. They are above sus- 
Picion.’ 

“T did know them better at one time, or else you may be 








sure, young lady, Mr. Hamish would not have been 
allowed to come here as he did. However, it is cleared up; 
and I suppose you would like to tell me that I was just a 
donkey for my pains.” 

Ellen shook her head and laughed. She would have 
liked to ask whether Mr. Hamish was to be allowed to 
come again on the old familiar footing, had she known how 
to frame the question, But it was quite beyond her 


courage. 
pra . ; : 
" When I told him this evening that I had suspected 
_ She clasped her hands, she turned to Mr. Huntley, her 
rich colour going and coming: “ Papa, you told him ?” 

“Ay. And I was not the only one to suspect him, or to 
tell him. I can assure you that, Miss Ellen.” 

** What did he say? How did he receive it?” 

“Told us he was much obliged to us all. I don’t think 
Hamish could be put out of humour.” 

i ae do you not dislike him now, papa?” she said, 
imidly. 

“T never have disliked him. When I believed what I 
did of him, I could not dislike him, try as I would. There, 
you may go to your aunt now.” 

And Ellen went, feeling that the earth and air around 
her had suddenly grown into a terrestrial Eden. 





CHAPTER LVI. 
THE BROKEN PHIAL, 

Tat broken phial, which you have heard of, was burning 
a hole in Bywater’s pocket, like Roland Yorke said the bank- 
note did in his. He had been indecisive about eomplaining 
to the master; strangely so for Bywater. The fact was, he 
had had a strong suspicion from the very first that the boy 
who did the damage to the surplice was Pierce senior. At 
least, his suspicions had been divided between that gentle- 
man and Gerald Yorke. The cause of suspicion against 
Pierce need not be entered into, since it was misplaced; in 
point of fact, Mr. Pierce was, so far as that feat went, both 
innocent and unconscious. But Bywater could not make 
sure that he was, and he did not care to bring the accusa- 
tion against Gerald publicly, should he be innocent, 

You saw Bywater, a chapter or two back, fitting the 
broken pieces together in his bedroom. On the following 
morning—which was likewise the morning following the 
arrival of the important letter from Roland Yorke — 
Bywater detained Gerald Yorke when the boys tore down 
the school-room steps after early school. 

“Tsay, Yorke, I said I’d give you a last chance, and now 
I am doing it,” he began. “If you'll acknowledge the 
truth to me about that surplice affair, Pll let it drop. 
T will, upon my honour. I'll never say another word.” 

Gerald flew into d@ rage. “Now look you here, Mr. 
Bywater,” was his angry retort. “You bother me again 
og that stale fish, and I'll put you up for punishment. 

i) oe AER 

Gerald stopped. Tom Channing was passing close to 
them, and Mr. Gerald had never cared to be heard when 
talking about the surplice. At that moment a group of 
boys, who were running out of the cloisters, the opposite 
road to Tom Channing, turned round and hissed him, Tod 
Yorke adding some complimentary remark about “stolen 
notes.” As usual, it was a shaft launched at Arthur. Not 
as usual did Tom receive it. There was nothing of defiant 
fierceness now in his demeanovr; nothing of half-sub- 
dued rage. Tom halted: took off his trencher with a 
sinile of suavity that might have adorned Hamish, and 
thanked them with as much courtesy as if it had been 
real, especially Tod. Gerald Yorke and Bywater looked 
on with surprise. They little dreamt of the great and good 
secret that Tom now carried within him, He could afford 
to be calm. 

“Why, it’s four months, good, since that surplice was 
damaged,” resumed Gerald, in a tone of irritation, to 
Bywater, as soon as they were alone. “One would think it 
was of rare value, by your keeping up the ball in this way, 
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Every now and then you break out afresh abont that 
surplice. "Was it made of gold ?” 
“Tt was made of Irish linen,” returned Bywater, who 


generally contrived to retain his coolness, whoever might | 
t heated. “I tell you that I have got a fresh clue, | 


orke; one I have been waiting for. I thought it would 
turn up some time. If you say you did it, by accident or 
how you like, I'll let it drop. Ifyou don’t, I'll bring it 
before Pye after breakfast.” 

“ Bring it!” retorted Gerald. 

Mind you, I mean what I say. I shall bring the charge 
against you, and I have got the proofs.” 

“ Bring it, I say,” fiercely repeated Gerald. “Who cares 
for your bringings? Mind your bones afterwards, that’s 
all.” 
He pushed Bywater from him with a haughty gesture, 
and raced home to breakfast, hoping there’d be something 
good to abate his hunger. 

But Bywater was not to be pushed from his determination. 
Never a boy in the svhool less likely than he. He went 
home to Ais breakfast, and returned to school to have his 
name inscribed on the roll, and then went into college with 
the other nine choristers, and took his part in the service. 
And the bottle, I say, was burning a hole in his pocket. 
The Reverend William Yorke was chanting, and Arthur 
Channing sat at the organ. Would the Very Reverend the 
Dean of Helstonleigh, standing in his stall so serenely placid, 
his cap resting on the cushion beside him, ever again inti- 
mate a doubt that Arthur was not worthy to take part in 
the service? But the dean did not know the news yet. 

Back in the school-room, Bywater lost no time. He pre- 
sented himself before the master, and entered upon his com- 
plaint, schoolboy fashion. 

“Please, sir, I think I have found out who inked my 
surplice.” 

The master had allowed the occurrence to slip partially 
from his memory. At any rate, it was some time since he 
had called itup. “Oh, indeed!” said he, somewhat cynically, 
to Bywater, after a pause given to revolving the circum- 
stances. “ Think you have found out the boy, do you ?” 

“Yes, sir; I am pretty sure of it. I think it was Gerald 
Yorke.” 

“Gerald Yorke! One of the seniors!” repeated the 
master, casting a penetrating gaze upon Bywater. 

The fact was, Mr. Pye, at the time of the occurrence, had 
been somewhat inclined to a secret belief that the real culprit 
was Bywater himself. Knowing that gentleman’s propensity 
to mischief, knowing that the destruction of a few surplices, 
more or less, would be only fun to him, he had felt an 
unpleasant doubt upon the point. “Did you do it your- 
self?” he now plainly asked of Bywater. 

Bywater for once was genuinely surprised. “I had no 
more to do with it, sir, than this desk had,” touching the 
master’s. “TI should not have spent many an hour since, 
trying to ferret it out, if I had done it.” 

“ Well, what have you found out?” 

* On the day it happened, sir, when we were discussing it 
in the cloisters, little Channing suddenly started up with a 
word that caused me to think he had seen something con- 
nected with it, in which Gerald Yorke was mixed up. But 
the boy recollected himself before he had said much, and I 
could get no more from him. Once afterwards I heard him 
tell Yorke that he had kept counsel about the inked surplice.” 

“Ts that all? * asked the master, while the whole school 
sat with tingling ears, for Bywater was not making his 
complaint in private. 

“ Not quite, sir. Please to look at this.” 

Bywater had whipped the broken phial out of his pocket, 
and was handing the smaller piece towards the master. Mr. 
Pye looked at it curiously. 

“ As [ was turning over my surplice, sir, in the vestry, 
when I found it that day, I saw this bit of glass lying in the 
wet ink. I thought it belonged to a small ornamental phial, 
which Gerald Yorke used to keep, about that time, in his 


pocket, full of ink. But I couldn’t be sure. So I put the | 


bit of glass in my pocket, thinking the phial would turn up 





some day, if it did belong to it. And so it has. You can 
put the piece into it, sir, and see whether it fits.” 

Gerald Yorke left his place, and joined Bywater before 
the head master. He looked white and haughty. “Is it to 
be borne, sir, that he should tell these lies of me ?” 

“ Are they lies?” returned Mr. Pye, who was fitting the 
piece into the bottle. 

‘IT have told no lies yet,” said Bywater. ‘“ And I have 
not said for certain you did it. I say I think so.” 

“ You never found that bottle upon thesurplice! I don’t 
believe it,” foamed Gerald. ; 

“T found the little piece of glass. I put it in my trousers’ 
pocket, wet with ink as it was, and here are the stains of ink 
still,” added Bywater, turning out that receptacle for the 
benefit of Mr. Pye. “It was this same pair of trousers I 
had on that day.” 

“Bywater,” said the master, “ why did you not say at the 
time you found the piece of glass ? ” 

“ Because, sir, the bit, y itself, would have told nothing. 
I thought I’d wait till the bottle itself turned up. Old 
Jenkins, the bedesman, found it a few days ago in the 
college burial-ground, pretty near to the college gates; just 
in the spot where it most likely would be, sir, if one came 
out of the college in a fright and dashed it over.” 

“ Does this belong to you, Yorke ? ” inquired the master, 
scrutinising that gentleman’s countenance, as he had pre- 
viously scrutinised Bywater’s. 

Gerald Yorke took the phial in his hand and examined it. 
He knew perfectly well that it was his, but he was asking 
himself whether the school, apart from Bywater, could con- 
tradict him, if he said it was not. He feared they might. 

“T had a phial very much like this, sir,” turning it over 
and over in his hand, apparently for the purpose of a critical 
inspection. “Iam not sure that this is the same; I don’t 
think it is. I lost mine, sir; somebody stole it out of my 
pocket, I think.” 

“ When did you lose it?” demanded Mr. Pye. 

“ About the time that the surplice got inked, sir; a day 
or two before it.” 

“Who is telling lies now?” eried bold Bywater. “He had 
the bottle that very day, sir, at his desk, here, in this school- 
|room. The upper boys know he had it, and that he was 
| using it. Channing’—turning round and catching Tom’s 
| eye, the first he did catch—“ you can bear witness that he 
| was using it that morning.” 

“ Don’t call upon me,” replied Tom, stolidly. “TI decline 
| to interfere with Mr. Yorke, for or against.” 
“Tt is his bottle, and he had it that morning, and I say 
| that I think he must have broken it over the surplice,” per- 
sisted Bywater, with as much noise as he dared display in 
the presence of the master. “Otherwise, how should a 
| piece out of the bottle be lying on the surplice ?” 
| The master came to the conclusion that the facts were 
tolerably conclusive. He touched Yorke; “Speak the 
| truth, boy,” he said, with a tone that seemed to imply he 
| rather doubted Gerald’s strict adherence to truth at all 
| times and seasons. 
| Gerald turned crusty. “I don’t know anything about it, 
| sir. Won’t I pummel you for this!” he concluded, in an 
, under tone, to Bywater. 
| Besides that, sir,” went on Bywater, pushing Gerald 
aside with his elbow, as if he were nobody, “ Charles Chan- 
| ning, I say, saw something that led him to suspect Gerald 
| Yorke. Iam certain he did. I think it likely that he saw 
| him fling the bottle away, after doing the mischief. Yorke 
| knows that I have given him more than one chance to get out 
| of this. If he had only told me in confidence that it was he 
who did it, whether by accident or mischief, I’d have let it 
| drop.” 
| Yorke,” said the master, leaning his face forward and 
| speaking in an under tone, “do you remember what I pro- 
mised the boy who did this mischief? Not for the feat 
| itself, but for braving me, when I oraered him to speak cut, 
; and he would not.” ‘ ; 
| Yorke grew angry and desperate. “Let it be proved 
against me, sir, if you please, before you punish. 1 don’t 
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think even Bywater, rancorous as he is, can prove me 
guilty.” 

At this moment, who should walk forward but Mr, Bill 
Simms, much to the astonishment of the head-master, and 
of the school in general. Since Mr. Simms’s confession to 
the master, touching the trick played on Charles Channing, 
he had not led the most agreeable of lives. Some of the 
boys treated him with silent contempt, some worried his life 
out of him, and all hated him. He could now enjoy a little 
bit of retaliation on one of them, at any rate. 

“Please, sir, the day the surplice was inked, I saw Gerald 
Yorke come out of the college just before afternoon service, 
and chuck a broken ink-bottle over into the burial-ground.” 

“You saw it!” exclaimed the master, while Gerald turned 
his livid face, his flashing eye on the young tell-tale. 

“Yes, sir. I was in the cloisters, inside one of the niches, 
and saw it. Charley Channing was in the cloisters, too, but 
he didn’t see me, and I don’t think Mr. Yorke saw either of 
us.” 

“ Why did you not tell this at the time ?” 

Mr. Bill Simms stood on his heels and stood on his toes, 
and pulled his lanky straw hair, and rubbed his face, ere he 
spoke. ‘I was afraid, sir. I knew Mr. Yorke would beat 
me.” 

“ Cur !” ejaculated Gerald, below his breath. The head- 
master turned his eyes upon him. 

“Yorke, [——” 

A commotion at the door, and Mr. Pye stopped. There 
burst in a lady with a wide extent of crinoline, but that was 
not the worst of the bustle. Her cheeks were flushed, her 
hands lifted, her eyes wild; altogether she was in a state of 
the utmost excitement. Gerald stared with all his might, 
and the head-master rose to receive her as she sailed down 
upon him, It was Lady Augusta Yorke. 

(To be continued.) 








Progress of the Gruth. 


MADAGASCAR. 

THE most recent intelligence relating to Madagascar is 
that the Rev. Mr. Ellis, who had been sent for by King 
Radama, had arrived at Mauritius, but was not expected to 
go on to Madagascar at present, owing to the prevalence of 
the unhealthy season, which lasts till May. Other Pro- 
testant missionaries were expected; and as the king seems 
to be aware of the services rendered by them in the time of 
his predevessor Radama I., they are likely to meet with 
every protection and encouragement from him. It is also 
to be noticed, however, that Roman Catholic missionaries 
are well received, priests and sisters of charity having 
already gone to that island, where they are fulfilling their 
mission with every protection. A rumour had been circu- 
lated to the effect that the new king intended to emanci- 
pate all the slaves. This rumour led to some discontent, 
and therefore the king issued an official proclamation, in 
which he announced that he had no such intention, and 
that slave property would be strictly respected. We believe 
that the Pe trade has been abolished in the island for the 
last five and forty years, so far as the importation of slaves is 
concerned; but men and women are bought and sold in the 
warkets, and taken from place to place for sale. A gentle- 
man who has visited Madagascar says of the reign of the 
late queen, “ The Christian persecution seems to have been 
carried on with a great pertinacity. No European can 
Lave formed a just idea of it until the present time, as the 
accession of King Radama has unsealed all lips.” 

The Rev. Mr. Lebrun states, in a letter to the London 
Missionary Society, that at Tamatave daily morning and 
evening prayer-meetings were held by him, at which por- 
tions of Scripture were read and expounded. At one 
meeting upwards of forty people were present, and the 
Lord’s Supper was administered to those who, during the 
persecution, had heen admitted to that ordinance. “During 
our stay,” he says, “ we gave away many New Testaments 





and tracts, as well as hymn-books, The number of appli- 
cants was 80 + that I desired David Johns to make 
them read in the New Testament before acceding to their 
request. I was astonished to witness with what prompti- 
tude and fluency they read at any page or chapter that was 
pointed out to them. I would that you had seen with what 
sad countenances they who could not read begged to have 
alphabets, that they might learn. You would have been 
surprised, and at the same time gratified, to find how eager 
they are to acquire instruction.” A letter from the native 
Christians states that the kingdom of God gains ground, 
and establishes itself more and more in the country. “We 
have begun to meet for public worship at Antananarivo 
since Lord’s day, 29th September last. As one house was 
not large enough to contain us all, we had to meet in 
eleyen separate houses, and they were all crowded to 
excess. . . . A general disposition to join us seems to 
take hold of the people. . The king tells us to 
write, and persuade the missionaries to come and settle at 
Antananarivo, as well as all our friends and countrymen who 
are at Mauritius. There is now no obstacle in the way ; the 
road is open to everybody. Every one can pray in all 
security ; the Word of God has free course in our midst, 
Bring, therefore, with you all sorts of Malagasy books—the 
Bible, the New Testament, tracts, and alphabets; yea, 
everything printed in the Malagasy language ; for every- 
body here scrambles, as it were, for the Word of God; so 
ardent is the desire expressed for it, that they throw them- 
selves upon any portions they find!” The London 
Society hopes to send out six missionaries almost im- 


mediately. 
JAMAICA. 

Amona other interesting communications from this 
island, we find two which may be taken as specimens of the 
results of the recent great revivals. A Baptist missionary, 
the Rev. J obn Clark, of Brown’s Town, says, “On the Ist 
of August I had the happiness of baptis Grn -one 
persons, nearly all the fruit of the revival. ith a large 
number of the candidates I was greatly pleased. Some of 
them had passed through the depths of humiliation and 
sorrow on account of sin, and through faith in a crucified 
Redeemer had obtained’ a peace and joy such asI have 
seldom witnessed. Last week between two and three 
hundred of the new converts, who have been the last six 
months in our inquirers’ classes, applied for baptism. More 
than a hundred penitent backsliders, who have also been 
about the same length of time on trial, came to seek 
restoration to the church.” ‘Mr. Clark then gives the 
striking fact that the persons who were so wildly excited at 
the time of the revival have in many cases relapsed into 
indifference or into open sin; but some who were only 
stricken down have remained steadfast. It would, there- 
fore, appear that these remarkable developments of bodily 
affection were by no means a n part of the work, or 
even an indication of the reality of its being of God. 
Writing again in the month of December, Mr. Clark states 
that the results of the revival have been most gratifying. 
Of backsliders, not less than one hundred and seventy-four 
have been received back again into’ fellowship, while of new 
conyerts one hundred and twenty-four had been baptised, 
forty-eight of whom had previously been members of the 
inquirers’ classes. On Christmas Day he expected to baptise 
seventy more. It is, moreover, very satisfactory to find 
that of upwards of seven hundred received as inquirers, 
only twenty-five have gone back to the world. At the 
same time there has been a remarkable diminution in the 
number of cases of discipline brought before the leaders of 
the Church. It would thus appear that the effects of the 
revival in this district of the island are of the most pleasing 
kind. 








NorHine BcT HeAvEN.-—When Melancthon was dying, 
he was observed to be much in prayer for several hours 
together. Being asked by a friend if he wanted anything, 
he replied, “Nothing but heaven: do not trouble me by 
speaking to me.” ” 
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Weekly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
bas) 
MARCH 9. 

Epwarp Danie, CLarKE.—The name of Adam Clarke, 
the profoundly learned commentator, will not be confounded 
with that of another namesake of almost equal celebrity, 
Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke, who died on this day in 1825. 
The subject of this notice held two rectories in Cambridge- 
shire, and was Professor of Mineralogy at Cambridge. His 
published “Travels” through the North of Europe, Russia, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Egypt, have insured the perpetuity 
of his name. The University conferred upon him their 
special and honorary mark of approbation for the services 
he has rendered to public libraries and literary institutions, 
in contributing to the world the fruits of his extensive and 
varied researches. That which added most to his purely 
literary reputation, was a “ Dissertation on the Sarcophagus 
in the British Museum,” which Dr. Clarke caused to be 
surrendered to the British army in Egypt, and which he 
has proved from accumulated evidence to have been the 
tomb of Alexander. In 1808 a professorship of mineralo 
was founded at Cambridge, and he was appointed to the 
chair. His own collected specimens in mineralogy and 
natural history, and his eloquence in the management of his 
subject, were then without a rival. But in connection with 
the history of the Christian Church, we would add in refer- 
ence to this distinguished man—that, of the higher qualities 
of his mind, of his force and energy as a Christian preacher, 
of the sublimity and excellence of his discourses, the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge can bear honourable testimony, as was 
evinced by crowded congregations whenever he ascended the 
pulpit. Perhaps no person ever po in a more eminent 
degree than Dr. Clarke the delightful faculty of winning 
the hearts ‘and riveting the affections of those into whose 
society he entered. From the first moment, his conversa- 
tion excited an interest that’ never abated. The kindness 
of his manner, and the interest he anxiously expressed for 
the spiritual welfare of others, were very — fea- 
tures of his personal character. For more than twenty 
years Dr. Clarke officiated with singular and most appro- 

riate fitness as librarian to the University. Dying in 

is fifty-fourth year, he left behind him a reputation as a 
scholar and a divine which the world has ‘not been slow 
to ‘acknowledge. i 

Events.—On this day in 1566 David Rizzio, or Ricci, 
an Italian musician residing at the court of Mary Queen’%f 
Scots, was assassinated in her presence. And on the samé 
day in 1679 a declaration was issued by the king in council, 
forbidding on to any one who had killed another in 
aduel. This ninth day of the month’ Xanthicus (Nisan) 
is recorded by Josephus as memorable for the prodigies oc- 
curring at the time of the purifications which preceded the 
feast of unleavened bread, and which, he says, foretold the 
burning of the temple. 

MARCH 10. 

JEWIsH Fast.—The tenth day of the month Nisan was 

a Hebrew fast for the death of Miriam, the sister of Moses. 

Stuarts anD THE Bisie.—In 1686 James IL., 
a monarch who never facilitated the dissemination of the 
Word of God, granted a general pardon to many of his 
ree pers expressly denying it to the girls at Taunton, who 
had presented a Bible and a sword to Monmouth! ° 

Benepict III.—On this day in ‘858 died Benedict 
IIil., said to have been a woman’ who concealed her sex, a 
story which ‘has given rise to much controversy. She is 
commonly called “Pope Joan.” “During the five subse- 
quent centuries, the witnesses to this extraordinary assump- 

tion are almost without number, nor did any one, prior to 
the Reformation in Luther’s time, regard the thing as either 
incredible or disgraceful to the Church. But in the seven- 
teenth century, learned men, not only of the Roman ‘Catholic 





invalidate the testimony on which the truth of the 
story rests, and to confute it by an accurate computa- 
tion’ of dates.’ Evidently, something must have taken 
place at Rome of a very extraordinary character, to 
give rise to this most ‘uniform report of many ages.” 
0 writes the reliable Mosheim. Other writers maintain 
the truth of the story, and say that she was seized’ with 
the pangs of childbirth while taking part in a proces- 
sion, and that both mother and child perished on the spot. 
In opposition to this, we have the version of a Protestant 
writer, who explains the story thus :—* The Pope wrote to 
Charles to offer him the imperial crown, which he received 
from his holiness on Christmas-day, 880. The Pope in 
return pressed him to rescue the capital from the ruin 
and slavery with which it was threatened. The Saracens 
were in possession of the strongholds in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, and John, sacrificing all other views to those of 
his own personal safety, not only reversed the decrees of his 
predecessors, but paid no regard to his own solemn oath. 
On account of his pusillanimity, he was styled not ‘ Pope? 
but ‘Popess,” and, as Baronius hints, this might possibly 
give rise to the story of Pope Joan, which though ascribed 
to the middle of the ninth century, was not heard of until 
the end of the thirteenth.” So far Townsend. One thing 
is very certain—that few of those who in this century were 
raised to the highest station in the Church, can be com- 
mended for their wisdom, learning, virtue, and other endow- 
ments proper for a bishop. It was just the age to permit, 
if not the existence of such a scandal, at least the toleration 
of the most flagitious profligacy. The ungodly lives of most 
of those to whom were intrusted the care and govern- 
ment of the Church form the subject of complaint with all 
the ingenuous and honest writers of that age ; and while, by 
indulgence in the grossest vices, ecclesiastics by their vicious 
example corrupted the people, it is not wonderful such a 
story relating to such a period should have obtained cre- 
dence. Leo IV. died in 844, and from his day to that of this 
supposed “ Pope Joan” the greater number of the Roman 
pontiffs who succeeded him entailed nothing but disgrace 
upon their memories, not only by their arrogance and lust 
of power, but by their personal immoralities, 


MARCH 11. 

EvEnts.—In 1444 the University of Paris issued a cir- 
cular addressed to all the French clergy, indicative of the 
unscriptural opinion of the Papal Church—that the Feast of 
Fools was “a well-imagined institution, as connected with the 
Christian religion ; and further, that all who should attempt 
to invalidate it or suppress it should be held accursed and 
excommunicate.” Some persons have endeavoured to 
trace this medieval absurdity to an Egyptian origin, and to 
identify the “ass,” which was a principal figure in these 
pseudo-religious ceremonies, with the Eastern representative 
of Typhon, or the evil principle. It is certain that many 
ancient traditions, so mutilated and disguised as to leave 
few traces in practice or external character as to their origin, 
may be referred to a primary revelation from God in patri- 
archal ages, in which the doctrines of the Trinity, and that 
of vicarious atonement for sin are clearly traceable as un- 
derlying the false forms of worship in all countries and in 
all ages. But, whatever may have been originally the cha- 
racter of this festival, or whether it might be a mere ingraft 
of a purely heathen celebration into the Christian system, 
which, as in the worship of the Virgin, was not uncommon, 
it must be carefully dissociated from another observanve 
which obtained in England even so late as the time of 
Charles I—that is, the maintenance of a court-fool, or 
licensed court jester. The Church of Rome certainly never 
pleaded for that, as‘one of her institutions. 

Leo X.—It was on this day in 1513 that John Medici 
was elected pope, assuming the title of Leo X. Allusion 
has been made to the revival of the arts and the resuscita- 
tion of the muse in Leo’s “ golden days.” When we think 
of this Pontiff, and of St. Peter’s at Rome, our thoughts 
naturally dwell on events leading to the commencement of 





communion, but others also, exerted all their powers to 





the Reformation. 
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Pusiic DeMoraisaTion.—In 1738 it was ascertained 
that twelve thousand persons were convicted in London, in 
a few months, for selling gin without a license, of whom 
three thousand paid a fine of ten pounds each, rather than 
be committed to the House of Correction. Facts like these 
are strongly illustrative of the character of a past age, and 
are valuable in attempting to form a correct estimate of 
social, intellectual, and moral progress, 

MARCH 12, 

Cxsar Borota.—In 1507 died the infamous Czsar 
Borgia, a monster of ambition and cruelty. He was the 
illegitimate son of Pope Alexander VI. The pontiff created 
him Archbishop of Valenza, being anxious to confer a higher 
dignity on the eldest of his five sons by his mistress Va- 
nozza. It was said of these, that “Czesar was great among 
the wicked, and Francis was good among the great.” Czsar 
was his mother’s favourite, and when the Pope was undecided 
on which of these brothers he should bestow the clerical 
dignity of cardinal, she induced him to choose Cesar, and 
he was accordingly made a cardinal in the second year of 
Alexander’s pontificate. It is believed Caesar was accessory 
to his brother’s murder. Hesoon got rid of the cardinalate, 
and was made Duke of Valentinois by Lewis XII. of France, 
with whom he entered into a league for the conquest of the 
Milanese. Having concerted with the Pope a design of 
poisoning at once nine newly-created cardinals (some say 
only one), the poisoned wine destined for them was brought 
by mistake to themselves. The Pope drank of it, and died 
in consequence. Czsar outlived it, but only to outlive his 
grandeur. The French king confiscated his duchy, and 
took away his pension. He became subsequently dependent 
on his brother-in-law, who was then at war with his subjects. 





Czxesar served in that war, and was mortally wounded, under 
the walls of Viana, exclaiming on his death-bed, “I have 
provided for everything but death, and am unprepared for 
it.’ Such was the character of the Papacy, not in the ninth | 
century (though it was then sufficiently disreputable), but | 
in the sixteenth, and immediately antecedent to the Refor- | 
mation. 

Events.—In 1612, the third charter of Virginia was | 
granted, extending new privileges and immunities for the | 
encouragement of the English colony. On this day, in 1688, 
the first assembly of Pennsylvania was held at Philadelphia, 
two years from the time that Penn obtained the charter. This 
is also the date, in 1664, of the grant by Charles II. to his 
brother James (then Duke of York) of the whole‘of what 
now is called Long Island (on which stands Brooklyn and 
the New York navy yard); also, in the same grant was 
included all Hudson’s river and the land from the west side 
of Connecticut river to the east side of Delaware Bay, 
together with the royalties and rights of government, The 
name “ New Amsterdam” became changed for that of “ New 
York.” On ‘this day ‘was also founded, in 1682, the retreat 
for disabled or superannuated soldiers known as “Chelsea 
Hospital.” 

MUGGLETONIANISM.—In 1697 died Lodowick Muggleton, 
a schismatic tailor who, with his associate ves, assumed 
to be prophets, and declared that they were the two last 
witnesses mentioned in the Apocalypse. Like other weak 
enthusiasts, they published their own shame in a farrago of 
blasphemy and nonsense. So lately as 1770, a remnant of 
this sect was accustomed to meet in a room in a garden of 
a public-house in Islington, where they were accustomed to 
smoke and drink on the Sabbath afternoon, with a great 
Bible before them. As a denomination, the Muggletonians 
are now happily extinct. 

MARCH 13, ; 

EveEnTs.—In 1614, under the reign of James I., Bartho- 
lomew Leggat was burnt at Smithfield for having main- 
tained the errors of Arianism; and in the ensuing month 
Edward Whiteman was burnt at Burton-upon-Trent. It 
would seem that death at the stake for conscience’ sake was 
not confined to the era of the Catholic sovereign of these 
realms in 1555. Lingard’s version of the matter is as 








follows;—~“ Besides the Catholics and Puritans, there was a 


third class of religionists obnoxious to the law—the Uni- 
tarians, few in number, but equally unwilling to abjure 
their peculiar doctrines. One of these, Bartholomew Leggat, 
was convented before the episcopal court of St. Paul’s, and 
charged with a denial of the Trinity. His obstinacy was 
proof against the arguments of the prelate; it resisted even 
the theology of the king. ‘The bishop delivered him over 
to the secular power, and James ordered him to be burnt at 
Smithfield.” Whiteman, according to the same authority, 
was a mere insane fanatic, who “ fancied himself the promised 
Holy Spirit.” Another “ Unitarian” was immured in a 
dungeon for life, the king prudently saving him from the 
flames, the people having murmured at the previous exe- 
cution, These historic facts demand from all Christian 
men thankfulness for religious liberty. 


MARCH 14. 

THE CoNcoRDANCE.—In 1262 died Hugo de St. Caro, a 
Dominican, well deserving of a place among sacred critics. 
The Church is indebted to him for the first concordance of 
the Bible—that is, of the Latin Vulgate—a commentary on 
the Old and New Testaments, and for the division of the 
Bible into chapters. He undertook to attempt the union of 
the Greek and Roman Churches, 

Kxoprstock’s “ MesstaH.”—In 1803 died Fredrich Gottlieb 
Klopstock, who, having in early life become familiar with 
the classic writers, formed the design of writing a great epic 
poem. In 1745 he studied theology at Jena, where in soli- 
tude he wrote the first canto of the “Messiah,” completing 
his task about 1790. The work procured him great cele- 
brity, and is yet admired by a certain class of readers. 

A QuakER Houne.—On this day, in 1660, William 
Ledra, a Quaker, was hung by the Puritan authorities of 
Massachusetts, upon conviction of having returned from 


| banishment, to which he had been condemned—not for 
| felony, or for any breach of civil law, but for his religious 


faith and practice; a sad proof that intolerance was not, in 
past times, confined to any special class of religionists.—On 
this day, in 1644, RoGER WiLLIaMs obtained for Rhode 


| Island charters of incorporation for Providence, Newport, 


and Portsmouth, with the power of governing themselves, 
but subject to the laws and authority of England. 


MARCH 165, 

ToLERATION.—In 1672 an “act of indulgence” was 
granted by Charles IT., containing a clause for liberty of con- 
science. War with the States had been decided on; bankers 
had been in the habit of advancing money at 8 per cent. tothe 
Government, receiving in return an assignment of some 
branch of the revenue, until principal and interest should 
both be discharged, It was now pro to suspend all 
payments for twelve months, and to add the interest due to 
the capital, allowing 6 per cent. to the new stock. The 
result was severe public distress, and it was perhaps to con- 
ciliate the people that the “declaration of indulgence ” was 
suggested by the politic minister, Shaftesbury. The mea- 
sure was beneficent in its results, and commendable had it 


| originated in proper motives. A portion of the Dissenters 


received it with gratitude, and presented an address of 
thanks to his Majesty, but many Churchmen took alarm, 
and the pulpits began again to resound with arguments 
and declamation, chiefly against Popery. This measure sus- 
pended the penal laws enacted against all Nonconformists or 
recusants whatever, and granted to Protestant Dissenters the 
public exercise of their religion, and to the Catholics its 
exercise in private houses. A fruitless experiment of this 
kind, opposed by the Parliament, and retracted by the King, 
had already been made a few years after the Kestoration ; 
but he doubtlessly hoped that, as the event proved, Parlia- 
ment would no longer dare to control his measures, and that 
Dissenters and Catholics would, as they did, thankfully enjoy 
the greater liberty which the law now allowed them. 


Charles took this step, as he stated, by virtue of his supreme 

power in ecclesiastical matters—a power which he contended 

ised ee in him, and recognised by several acts of par- 
ent, 
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READINGS IN BUTLER’S “ANALOGY.” 
BY THE RIGHT HON. J. NAPIER, 


EX-LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 





VIII.—THE PRESENT IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
FUTURE. 

In the stages of our present life, we experience that 
what we were to be was to be the effect of what we 
would previously do, and that the method of God in 
Nature is not to save us trouble or danger, but to make 
us capable of going through them, and to put it upon us 
todoso. Itis plainly a general law of Nature that we 
should, with regard to our temporal interest, form and 
cultivate practical principles within us, by attention, use, 
exercise, and discipline, chiefly in the beginning of life, 
but also throughout the whole course of it. Our con- 
dition is made a matter of choice, so far as our conduct is 
voluntary, with which our condition is naturally con- 
nected. The case with regard to a future state, and the 
declared consequence of neglecting or fulfilling the 
present duties appointed to be the discipline for that 
future state—the final judgment and reward according to 
works—the deeds done in the body, whether they be 
good, or whether they be evil—is at least rendered 
credible, perfectly credible, from the analogy of Nature, 
which has been so fully considered in this chapter. 

The objections, then, to the statement of this life being 
intended to be a state of probation and of meral dis- 
cipline, are met by the facts and realities which we ex- 
perience; by the analogies in the course of things which 
we may readily observe. It is not a mere discipline 
of self-love, for this it naturally moderates; and it 
cannot proceed exclusively from hope or fear. This state 
of probation may further imply the manifestation of 
character, not indeed to Him who knoweth all things, but 
to his creation or some part of it. And all this is 
implied in moral government, since by persons’ behaviour 
under it, their characters cannot but be manifested, and, 
if they behave well, improved. 

The subject is of such solemn interest, that it may at 
least excuse a more protracted review of it than might 
be necessary to make it simply intelligible. As we leave 
this life, we enter into the next stage of existence, morally 
advanced or morally degraded; and all we have been 
considering leads irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
degree of this advancement or degradation is fitted to be 
the measure of our capacity for happiness or misery here- 
after. The highest capacity for happiness must be the 
highest enjoyment of it for those who depart to be with 
Him, in whose presence is fulness of joy, and at whose 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore. And 
although there is a manifest reserve in Revelation as to 
the scenes and circumstances of our actual condition 
hereafter, there is a plain intimation that there will be 
degrees of ‘happiness and misery, permanent personal 
differences, founded on the moral and individual results 
of the appointed discipline of the present life. How does 
this dignify the details of common daily life and all its 
daily duties! They are sacred as well as social, they are 
Divine as well as human, they are prospective as well as 
present, they are eternal as well as temporal. Do we 


conscience without sovereignty, and passions without 
subjection—from the encounter of our frail and fallen 
nature with the temptations which meet us at every 
turning of our course, at every step of our progress? We 
are surrounded by a cloud of witnesses—we are cheered 
by the grace and truth of that blessed Gospel which tells 
of One who was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin ; who is afflicted in all our afflictions ; who 
is able, as he is willing, to succour them that are tempted. 
“* Count it all joy,” says St. James, “ when you fall into 
divers temptations; knowing this, that the trying of 
your faith worketh patience. But let patience have her 
perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing.” We are not left to the deadly struggle of a 
shattered conscience with disordered passions. ‘ He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things?” How otherwise could we struggle, if we were 
left to ourselves, estranged and alienated from God, 
without loyalty or love in our hearts—without the 
hatred and abhorrence of evil?—how could we cleave to 
that which is good? I have said before, that the moral 
difficulty of our probation is solved by the revelation of 
the Son ; the spiritual difficulty, by the revelation of the 
Spirit. ‘* Let us reason together” is the gracious invita- 
tion of God himself, as by the hallowed lips of the holy 
and inspired prophet He opens out the gracious plan of 
salvation—pardon, purity, and peace. And shall not 
reason bow with meek reverence, and accept with thanks- 
giving such a proclamation of mercy, which clears up the 
perplexities of human life, the mystery of man, and 
makes the events and changeful appearances of life—its 
daily duties, its joys and its sorrows, the agencies of 
moral discipline, improvement in virtue, advancement in 
happiness, increase of security—a ‘reasonable service,” 
and a measure of Divine reward ? 

The analysis given of the process of temptation—by 
which our human nature, in its original uprightness, 
was liable to be, and was, in fact, tempted, and fell—this 
shows how this same nature, taken by Him who was 
perfect man as well as perfect God, did necessarily expose 
him to the assaults of the tempter. In the masterly 
sermons of the Bishop of Ossory on our Lord’s human 
nature, in which he exposes the fallacy of that strange 
doctrine which the late Mr. Irving propounded on thig 
subject, he makes use of the principles which Butler 
has briefly but lucidly stated in this chapter, as to the 
excitement of propensions in human nature which the 
moral principle cannot extinguish, but may control; and 
he applies them to the case of our blessed Lord, when the 
tempter was permitted to exhaust the resources and the 
power of his mysterious dynasty, and subject the Re- 
deemer to the highest pressure of severity of which his 
human nature was capable under temptation. It is not, 
then, merely that in our conflict we are upheld by 
the love of Christ and the comfort of the Spirit, but we 
have the sympathy of Him who is touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities—who has trivmphed over the tempter 
—triumphed in his human nature ; and thus, conquering 
and to conquer, stands revealed to us “the Captain of 





shrink from the consequences of a conflict between 





our salvation.” 
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He leads us onward through this mo of our proba- 
tion, not to take us out of the world into unnatural 
seclusion, but to keep us from the evil; to fix our hearts 
on him, looking unto him as we run with patience the 
race that is set before us. ‘I am of opinion,” says 
Bacon, “that the duties of life are preferable to life 
itself. Wherefore, if there be anything which may 
exactly answer our intentions, yet interferes at all with 
the offices and duties of life, I reject it.” It is not by 
isolation from the bustle of life, it is not by fitful or 
impulsive efforts, that the great purpose of life’s discipline 
is to be successfully accomplished. ‘The character of the 
immortal being is to be fashioned—a work intended to 
endure throughout eternity. Mr. John Stuart Mill, an 
accomplished and able master of economic science, speak- 
ing of what may be relatively described as a cold philo- 
sophy dealing with things temporal, has said :— “The 
character itself should be to the individual a para- 
mount end, simply because the existence of this ideal 
nobleness of character, or of a near approach to it in 
any abundance, would go further than all things else 
towards making human life happy; both in the com- 
paratively humble sense of pleasure and freedom from 
pain, and in the higher meaning of rendering life not 
what it now is almost universally, puerile and insignifi- 
cant, but such as human beings with highly-developed 
faculties can care to have.” 

If, then, the end be so important—even in regard to 
the social progress of man, and the perishable concerns 
of this passing, present life—how elevating, how 
ennobling, is the greater and the higher end of augment- 
ing the moral and spiritual wealth of a better and a 
happier community — the spirits of just men made 
perfect !— 

In spotless garments, washed in blood, 
To wield the victor’s palm, 
Join in the song of praise to God, 
And glory to the Lamb.” 


The nobler and higher ends of Christian life—the love of 
God and love of man—these are the good ends which 
come within the wise and beautiful suggestion of Lord 
Bacon, which I noticed in my last lecture; in which he 
says, ‘‘ What virtue soever the pursuit and passage 
towards those ends suggests and enjoins, we shall find 
ourselves invested with a precedent disposition and pro- 
pensity to conform thereto.” ‘All other things are 
added.” It is our wisdom, therefore, whether with 
regard to the life that now is, or that which is to come, 
to set our affections on things above; to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness ; to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world. It is here, 
now, within us, that religion in its reality presents itself, 
not as a matter of sentiment—not as a theme for specu- 
lation, not as a prospective possibility—but as present, 
moral, practical, and vital. 

The genius of Scott has pictured “Old Mortality,” with 
his mallet and his chisel, striving to repair the ruins of 
Time, the wasting influences of the elements which effaced 
the imagery and the sculpture of the mouldering tombs ; 
but the winds and the rains of heaven, as they sweep over 
the decaying monumentsof the dead, testify that all human 
effort is but in vain to reverse the sentence, that the glory 
of man is as the flower of grass. The wind passeth over it 
and it is gone, and the place thereof shall know it no more. 

There is a labour that shall not be in vain, nor its 
achievements perishable; there is a sculpture which 
cannot be effaced; there are works which follow us 
beyond the grave, when we rest from our labours on 

—the trials, difficulties, and dangers of this our 
state of probation and discipline. May this great theme 
of this weighty chapter be a source of instruction to us 





all; reminding us not merely of gracious privileges, but 
of solemn responsibilities—the work which, in our ap- 
pointed spheres of duty on earth, our lot in life, God has 
given of us to do ! 
*‘ Help with Thy grace, through life’s short day, 

Our upward and our downward way ; 

And glorify for us the west, 

‘When we shall sink to final rest.” 








THE GOSPEL IN BURMAH. 
Tue first Christian Karen woman I met in Burmah 
(says Mrs. Mason) told me this story. Sixteen years 
before, she was one day by the Salwen river, when she 
saw a ship coming up. She ran to see it, when a tall, 
handsome white;foreigner stepped on the shore. He came 
up to her, and gave his heute 

“t Mah a lah” (how do you do)? “ Mah, Th’kyen” 
(well, my lord), was asked and answered, when he in- 
quired where she was going, and bade her go in peace. 
The white foreigner returned to the ship, and she stood 
gazing after it. Soon her brothers came up, and she 
sala— 

“‘T have seen one of the sons of God.” 

* And what did he say ?” 

“ Why, he gave me his hand.” 

‘** And did you take it?” 

“Yes, I did, for he looked like an angel, and I am not 
ashamed of it.” 

That night her husband beat her for giving her hand to 
a stranger, and she was then ordered to go to heathen 
festivals as usual. Guapung towered up (and she was a 
most noble-looking woman)—‘ No,” she said: ‘‘ now for 
twenty years I have been making offerings to Guadama. 
and he has not stopped my husband from beating me 
once, Hereafter, I pray only to this white man’s God, 
The white foreigner looked like an angel; he spoke to me 
gently and respectfully, as if I had been a man! His 
God must be the best God.” She began that night to 
pray j this was her prayer :—“ Father God, Lord God, 

Jonourable God, the Righteous One! in the heavens, in 
the earth, in the mountains, in the seas, in the north, in 
the south, in the east, in the west, pity me, I pray!” 

This prayer she prayed for five years, utterly refusing 
to make offerings to the idols. After that time, a 
missionary went into her region. As soon as she heard 
another white foreigner had come, she ran and sat down 
at his feet for niné days: She was converted, and was the 
means of converting her husband and all her family, and 
of raising up three churches. She was deaconess, sexton, 
and everything. She became a Bible-talker. She could 
never stop to learn herself, but had all her children taught, 
and she treasured up the Scripture in a most wondrous 
way. For months this woman has been with me over the 
burning plains, when I have been compelled to wear a 
towel for a turban, di ped in every cool spring we came 
to, I reading the Bible in her language, and she 
talking it. 

This woman had been a fortune-teller, and one day a 
woman came five miles to get a charm for her husband, 
who had run away from her. 

“ Yes,” said Guapung, “I have a charm. Sit down, 
sister.” 

So down she sat, the whole long day, listening to 
Guapung’s wonderful stories. 

‘* Now,” she said, “there was once a wonderful Man 
in this world, whose face shone like a rainbow. One day 
he saw a woman crying, and he went up to her, and 
asked, ‘‘ Why weepest thou, Mary?” he spoke 
kind words to her, and made her happy. Now, this 
Being, who spoke so kindly to a woman, was the Son of 
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God!” Then she went on to tell her of the charm, which 
was to go and call back her husband, and not scold him 
any more, because this Son of God commanded that 
women should obey their husbands. E 

About three weeks after, a man came over from the 
heathen village, and wanted to see ‘‘ the big teacheress ” 
that had the charm, for he said that that woman, who had 
been such a brawler that nobody could live in peace in 
her neighbourhood, was then living very happily with her 
husband, the quietest of all ; and the men of the soa were 
anxious that their wives should join the Christians, 
because they understood the Christian religion did not 
allow women to scold their husbands ! 

Now, all this good resulted from that one éxpression of 
sympathy, in giving the hand to a heathen woman. 
This I call the greatest sermon ever preached by that 


‘ missionary, and that missionary was dear, good Dr. 


Judson ; and could his ransomed spirit now speak, would 
he not say—‘ Pity heathen women!—do not give up 
Burmah?” 








MRS. BERNARD: A SKETCH. 


Mas. Bernarp is a very active Christian. There can 
be no mistake about it. Does she not take a personal 
part in every good work? Is there any news from any 

t of the Christian world which she has not heard of? 
fa abe not very decided in her views upon all religious 
questions? Does she forego any opportunity of giving 
good advice? All this is so true, that we envy the 
happy family which is blessed with her presence and living 
indiaaioe, and the congregation in all whose movements 
she must surely be the heart and soul. In her family 
and social circle, especially, she must scatter continually 
the most precious benedictions. 

But let us look a little closer, and we shall soon find 
that Mrs. Bernard is not regarded as an angel in the 
house she dwells in. True, every one respects her and 
listens to her, but no one feels disposed to follow the 
route she indicates. 

It may seem strange, but the secret is soon discovered. 
Mrs. Bernard leads two lives quite distinct and opposed 
to one another. She has chosen the Christian part and 
heavenly things, but has not given a worldly -_ 
and the things which are of the earth. These are like 
two streams which flow through one region, but never 
mingle. The Sunday dress is followed by the week-day 

ents. Her religion, in one word, is neither con- 
stant nor complete; it is more showy than substantial ; 
it rests in the head and feelings, and words and out- 
ward display are its fruits. Hence her religion is full of 
contrasts and contradictions, reminding us that ‘the 
double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.” How 
can such a one do good? Instead of bearing the re- 
proach of Christ, the name of Christ is reproached 
through her. 

Now let us illustrate all this by a few facts. 

Mrs. Bernard knows very well that ‘ godliness with 
contentment is great gain ;” but her anxious look, and 
her constant restlessness, prove that she forgets this in 
practice. We can say to her, “Thou art careful and 
troubled about many things: but one thing is needful,” 

Mrs. Bernard has often read that ‘the very hairs of 
our head are all numbered ;” but in her practice she 
ascribes every petty annoyance to secondary causes. If 
the state of the weather even is inconvenient, while she 
dare not murmur against the Dispenser, she murmurs 
against the dispensation like any materialist. 

Mrs. Bernard knows the precept, ‘‘ Let your modcra- 
tion be known to all men;"’ but in practice her humour 
varies with her inclination, 





Mrs. Bernard confesses in theory that “‘we have 
here no continuing city;” bat in her practice she 
lengthens the cords and strengthens the stakes of her 
earthly tabernacle, as if this life would last for ever, 
and wealth were the supreme good. 

Mrs. Bernard can quote Prov. xi. 29, “He that 
troubleth his own house shall inherit the wind,” and can 
tell us that this applies to those who do not rightly order 
their domestic concerns. No matter; in practice, she 
scorns to attend to household affairs, and neglects the 
management of her servants. She thinks her duty and 
her interests merely require that she should be very 
saving, and the consequence is that all goes wrong. 

Mrs. professes to have renounced the world, 
its maxims, and its favour, to follow Christ. In practice 
she is more influenced by the opinion and the favour of 
the religious world than by the example and precepts of 
the Lord Jesus. 

Mrs. Bernard says that our great concern should be 
‘to glorify God in our body and spirit, which are his;” 
and she is right, no doubt. But in her practice she 
forgets, ‘‘ whether she eats or drinks, or whatsoever she 
does, to do all to the glory of God.” Instead of animat- 
ing, as it were, all the material duties of life with love to 
Him who enjoins them, she discharges them reluctantly, 
and avoids them when she can. They do not accord 
with her ideas of the Christian life, which are that it is 
half talk and half opinion. 

Mrs. Bernard is very anxious for the extension of the 
Gospel, and for the success of all benevolent enterprises, 
and, so far. as talk will do it, she renders aid and en- 
couragement. This, alas! is all, or nearly all. To real 
Christian activity, and to self-sacrificing generosity, she 
is a stranger. 

Mrs. Bernard knows perfectly what the disciples of 
Christ ought to be and to do, for she reads her Bible, 
and attends at all the services. She gives a great deal 
of excellent advice to others, but scarcely ever looks 
into her own heart, and, in consequence, those who know 
her best are sometimes tempted to think, “ Physician, 
heal thyself!” Wedonot wonder at this; her influence 
is lost through her inconsistency. 

There are other deficiencies in Mrs. Bernard’s cha- 
racter, but these must suffice. If the love of Christ 
really took possession of her heart, if that heart were 
wholly renewed by Divine , and if her conscience 
were quickened by the indwelling Spirit of God, what a 
difference we should see! There would be inward peace 
and harmony of life, instead of inward fretfulness, and 
restlessness, and outward contradiction. Love, without 
which all outside show and talk is vain, would produce 
its proper fruits. 

Those who surround Mrs. Bernard would then see in 
her the fruits of the Spirit,.and her example, by the 
Divine blessing, might lead them to receive her good 
advice, both in things temporal and in things spiritual. 

Christian consistency is powerful preaching, and few 
dare speak ill of it or despise it. Our professions and 
our talking, without this, have little influence. Our 
real influence lies in what we are more than in what we 
say. This influence always abides, whether we wish it 
or not. In the Christian’s life nothing is indifferent, 
nothing is lost ; everything bears fruit. The world sees 
us, and judges of the tree by the fruit. 

You are very sorry for . Bernard, no doubt, and 
think you would give her a little good advice, if you 
knew her. Alas! your advice would probably be lost, 
as she is so impatient of counsel from others. It is one 
of her weak points. She is so satisfied with herself that 
she is indignant at any hint, however gentle; and yet 
she is never weary of counseling aud admonishing others. 
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But why stop at Mrs. Bernard? Why condemn her? 
Certainly we must not pronounce sentence upon her till 
we have looked at ourselves. The more closely we are 
united to the true Vine, the more holy and consistent we 
shall be. Truly, most of us are too much like Mrs. Ber- 
nard in one way or another. Let us, then, humble our- 
selves sincerely over our manifold shortcomings and 
inconsistencies. Let us seek more and more to learn of 
Christ, and to be like him here, that when he shall appear 
we also may appear with him in glory, and that when he 
sees what his grace has made us, he may say to us, “ Well 
done!” 








THE BIBLE PUT TO THE PROOF. 

Ir is hardly possible that there will ever be again 
such an array of princely or physical force for the 
destruction of the Bible as was made in the last perse- 
cution of the Christians under Diocletian, when the 
purpose of the Emperor was nothing less than the entire 
destruction of the sacred Scriptures. All that the most 
bitter hatred, backed by unlimited resources, could do, 
was then done. 

Nor has this age produced keener sceptics than were 
Arian, Celsus, Porphyry, and the princely Julian, who 
combined in his own person the advantages of pen and 
sword, saying all that could be said, and doing all that 
could be done, to damage the authority of the Bible. 
The traditional account of his death is, that dying 
from a wound received in battle, he exclaimed, ‘‘ O 
Galilean, thou hast conquered !” 

As to modern sceptical writers, they have inflicted by 
far more lasting injuries on their own reputation than on 
the Bible. Whatever consideration they enjoy is in spite 
of their scepticism, not on account of it. Not only have 
all their attacks been triumphantly repelled, but their 
own influence as authors is less, precisely in proportion 
to their antagonism to the Bible. Voltaire is a notable 
example of this among French authors, and Hume 
among English. Gibbon, in other respects the most 
delightful and erudite of historians, is read with con- 
stant distrust, because of his scepticism as to the Divine 
origin of Christianity. 

As to science and philosophy, only those falsely so 
called are ever arrayed against the Bible, and these beat 
against it in vain. The great lights of science and 
philosophy have been sincere believers. It is nothing 
vew for princes or politicians to attack the Bible, when 
they become aware that the authority of the Bible is in 
the way of their schemes of conquest, ambition, or 
tyranny. Rash reformers, too, are often incited by the 
same spirit. Once assured that Bible views of God and 
man, this world and the next, are at variance with their 
theories, they hesitate not to declare that ‘the God of 
the Bible is not their God.” It is even so. For the 
God of the Bible, as of history, is “long-suffering, not 
willing that any should perish ;” but the chief charac- 
teristics of armel Geena aay are uncharitableness, 
impatience, and malignity. 

The Bible has successfully withstood and survived all 
the assaults of pagans, princes and peoples, false philo- 
sophers, priests and philanthropists, opposing powers, 
rivals for the dominion of mankind and the direction of 
the world. In vain has been the madness of the people ; 
in vain the hatred of princes; in vain the cunning of 
priests ; in vain the rage of reformers ; in vain the pride 
of philosophers, when directed against the Bible. ‘They 
rush upon the thick bosses of a shield of Divine work- 
manship. On the other hand, the faithful are like the 
occupants of an impregnable castle, that has sustained a 
thousand sieges and never been stormed with success, and 
which will never be surrendered. ‘The Bible is, indeed, 





Tue Boox. There are others both great and good, but 
the Bible alone has “‘ God for its Author, truth for its 
contents, and for its end the glory of God and the 
salvation of man.” It has survived the fall of empires, 
the extifiction of dynasties, and the disappearance of 
most ancient civilisations. Kings cannot conquer it; 
senates cannot annul it; science cannot supersede it ; 
time cannot wither it. ‘The mountain falling cometh 
to nought, and the rock is removed out of its place,” 
but the Word of the Lord shall endure for ever. 








Scripture Jllustrations. 


JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 
(Gen, xliii—xlvi.) 

WE read in Gen. xliii. 34, that Benjamin’s mess was 
five times more than that of his brethren. Dr. Kitto 
thinks this does not refer so much to quantity as to 
variety, and illustrates his remark by reference to the 
customs of the Persians, among whom a favoured guest 
has many more dishes placed before him than others 
have. Herodotus also says, that among the Spartans, at 
public entertainments, twice as much was placed before 
the king as before any other. Another writer says 
that Homer makes Agamemnon give to Ajax, by way of 
honour, a greater portion of food than was usual. Sir 
J. Chardin says that the great men of the State, in 
Persia, Arabia, and India, are always by themselves at 
the feasts made for them, and have a greater profusion ; 
their part of each kind of provision is always double, 
treble, or even more. (See also 1 Sam. ix. 24.) 

Chap. xliv. 1—5. Joseph sent away his brethren with 
their corn, and not only returned their money, but put 
his own cup in Benjamin’s sack. The words ‘* whereby 
indeed he divineth,” in verse 5, refer to a wide-spread 
ancient custom. Goblets or cups were used by the 
Persians and Egyptians for what we should call fortune- 
telling and the discovery of secrets.* Some such vessels 
have been found by Mr. Layard, and are written upon 
inside with mysterious inscriptions. Various articles 
were thrown into the cup, and their position appears to 
have determined the question put. We have seen a well 
in the south of France, where fortunes are told to this 
day in thismanner. Nay, there is a silly superstition in 
England about telling fortunes by means of a cofiee-cup 
or tea-cup. Joseph, of course, practised no such folly, 
and merely sent the message because he did not wish to 
be known, and because his brothers were aware that 
everybody practised divination among the Egyptians ; 
just as Herodotus says they did in his time. 

Chap. xlv. 6. Joseph at length makes himself known 
to his brothers, and shows his enlightened piety by recog- 
nising the hand of God in his removal to Egypt. The 
famine had now lasted two years, and he says, ‘* There 
are yet five years, in the which there shall neither be earing 
nor harvest.” This word earing means “ploughing,” 
and occurs in the following passages :—Exod. xxxiv. 21 ; 
Deut. xxi. 4; 1 Sam. viii. 12; and Isa. xxx. 24. Mr. 
Osburn remarks that the passage in Gen. xlv. 6 ‘‘ points 
out the cause of the famine. ‘The ploughing in Egypt 
takes place just as the waters of the inundation reach the 
field. In these disastrous years, the (Nile) water scarcely 
rose above its wonted level; there was, consequently, no 
ploughing and no harvest.” 

Verse 8. God made Joseph a father to Pharaoh ; i.e., 
chief minister. The Septuagint represents Artaxerxes as 
calling Haman his “ second father.” In the Apocryphal 
book, 1 Maccabees xi. 32, King Demetrius addresses 
Lasthenes as his father. ‘The Roman senators were called 
fathers, and similar custoins were elsewhere common. 
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Verse 10. The land of Goshen is not now certainly 
known, but is believed to have been within the district 
now called Esh-Shurkiyeh, ‘‘ which, in situation, richness, 
and physical condition, corresponds with the land of 
Goshen.” 

Verse 22. Changes of raiment. Honorary dresses 
are still given in Turkey and also in Persia, where the 
distinction is indicated, not by the quality, but by the 
number of the garments; more or fewer being given 
according to the degree of honour intended. 

Verse 23. Ten asses laden with the good things of 
Egypt, and ten she-asses laden with corn and bread, &c. 
Hengstenberg observes that “the and she-asses appear 
in great numbers on the monuments. The former were 
commonly used for riding, and are represented with rich 
trappings; the latter as beasts of burden. A single 
—_ is described on the monuments a#having 760 of 
them.” 

Verse 27. Wagons. Wheel carriages were anciently 
used in Egypt, and in what is now Asiatic Turkey, as 
is known by history, and also by sculptures and paintings. 
They are sometimes mentioned in the Jewish records. 
(See 1 Sam. vi.7; 2 Sam. vi.3; Amos ii. 13). The word 
carriage in the Old Testament, and in Acts xxi. 15, 
means that portion of baggage or luggage which was 
carried. Itissoin 1 Sam. xvii. 22, where David leaves 
his carriage with the keeper of the carriage. 

Chap. xlvi. 34, ‘‘ Every shepherd is an abomination unto 
the Egyptians.” There is abundant evidence of this upon 
the monuments. The figures of shepherds were even 
painted on the soles of slippers, in token of contempt. 
Every shepherd by occupation was, we are told, unclean, 
and inadmissible within the precincts of the temples. 
Joseph had his family introduced as shepherds because 
he did not wish them to be mixed up among tite 
Egyptians. Some think that the Egyptian hatred of 
shepherds and herdsmen arose from religious prejudices, 
because the cow was accounted a sacred animal. No 
such prejudice is known to have existed in regard to 
oxen, sheep, and goats. By some, however, this pre- 
judice is supposed to have arisen from the fact, that the 
country had been invaded and conquered by a race of 
shepherds from Arabia. The kings of this race are 
called the Hyecsos, or Shepherd Kings. After their expul- 
sion, many believe-that they re-appear in Scripture history 
as the Philistines. It is also thought that the land of 
Goshen was the very district which the shepherd con- 
querors first took possession of. In any case, the one 
fact mentioned in the verse, that the Egyptians hated 
shepherds, is proved by the strongest evidence. It is 
cause for gratitude, that wherever we can compare Holy 
Scripture with ancient customs, it is found to be in 
accordance with them. Well, then, may ‘we exclaim, 
“Thy word is truth !” 








THE ARMY OF MARTYRS. 
POLYCARP. 
Potycarp was the “angel of the Church in Smyrna,” 
and many think, the same to whom one of the epistles to 
the seven Churches in Asia was addressed. So far as 
records remain, the Saviour might have said to him, 
‘I know thy works, and tribulation, and poverty (but 
thou art rich). Fear none of those things which thou 
shalt suffer: be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a erown of life.” It is commonly supposed that 
Polycarp was born at Smyrna, during the reign of the 
persecutor Nero. He was educated at the charge of a 
noble Christian matron, of great benevolence. In his 
early youth, he is said to have been a disciple of the 
Apostle John, and to have heard the Gospel, not only 





from him, but from other apostles. This is affirmed 
both by Irenzus and by Eusebius. However that may 
be, Polycarp was in due time appointed bishop of the 
Church in Smyrna, in the place of Bucolus. at he 
was the beloved friend of Ignatius is shown, not only by 
the fact that Ignatius visited him on his way to Rome to 
suffer, but addressed an epistle to him, which is still 
extant. After the death of Ignatius, Polycarp collected 
his — and addressed them, with one of his own, to 
the Church at Philippi. 

Polycarp shows what spirit he was of by this epistle. 
In it he commends the Philippians for receiving the 
suffering saints, whose chains he calls the garlands 
of God’s elect. He extols their piety, and exhorts them 
to continue and increase therein, giving them excellent 
instructions to that effect. He assures them of the reality 
of our Saviour’s incarnation, death, and resurrection, and 
condemns those who deny the resurrection and the 
judgment to come. He declares his own unfitness to 
instruct them, since they had St. Paul among them, and 
confesses his imperfect knowledge of several things con- 
tained in Holy Scripture. He sent this epistle by a 
Christian of the name of Crescens. 

We hear no more of him for a number of years, 
when we find him visiting Rome, to consult with 
Anicetus, the bishop, about a controversy as to the time 
of observing Easter. On that occasion, he showed that 
while he was opposed to false doctrine, he could hold 
fellowship with good men, from whom he differed on 
some points. While at Rome, he met with two famous 
heretics, Marcion and Valentinus, the former of whom 
said to him, ‘“‘ Own us, Polycarp.” He replied, “‘I do 
own you to be the first-born of Satan.” This was about 
A.D. 157. 

About nine years later, there was a violent persecution 
of Christians, in the reign of Antoninus, the philosopher. 
The general cry at Smyrna was, ‘* Away with the im- 
pious and the atheists,” for so they called the Christians. 
‘* Let Polycarp be looked after!” they exclaimed. The 
sufferings of the believers were great, but God gave them 
grace in the fiery trial. Polycarp was not afraid, but 
his friends persuaded him to retire to a village not far 
away. There he and a few companions spent their time 
in prayer. Three days before he was taken, he dreamed 
that the pillow under his head was on fire, and he 
regarded this as a sign that he should be burned alive for 
the cause of Christ. 

A party came in search of him, but he had changed 
the place of his retreat. He was, however, betrayed by 
a youth; his further escape was impossible, and he 
resigned himself to death. The soldiers found him 
in his chamber, and he surrendered himself into their 
hands, saying, “The will of the Lord be done!” 
He was allowed an hour for prayer, and when that 
was ended, he was set on an ass, and carried towards 
Smyrna. On the way, they met Herod, a chief magis- 
trate, who was riding with his father in a chariot. 
They togk him up, and tried hard to shake his con- 
stancy, but were so offended by his firmness, that they 
thrust him out of the chariot, and let him fall to the 
ground, 

He was taken to the theatre, where a noisy and 
impatient crowd was gathered. His examination at once 
commenced by the proconsul’s asking him if his name 
was Polycarp. He replied that it was. ‘The proconsul 
then added, ‘‘ Have regard to your great age; swear by 
the genius of Cesar; repent, and say with us, Away 
with the impious!” 

Polycarp looked at the crowd, and then, lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, sighed, and said, “‘ Away with the im- 
pious!” The proconsul, who mistook his meaning, then 
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said, “Take the oath, and I will release you; curse 
Christ.” Full of holy indignation, the martyr replied, 
“T have served him eighty-six years, and he never 
wronged me; how can I curse my Saviour and King?” 
Again the proconsul said, ‘‘ Swear by the fortune of 
Caesar.” Hereupon he confessed himself a Christian, 
and offered to explain the Gospel to the istrate. 

The proconsul threatened him with wild beasts. ‘Call 
them,” he said, “‘ for we cannot repent from good to evil.” 
‘Since you despise the beasts,” said the proconsul, ‘I 
will cast you into the fire to be burned, except you 
repent.” Polycarp answered, “You threaten me with 
fire which will only burn for an hour and then go out; 
but you know not the fire of future judgment and 
eternal punishment. Why do youtarry? Bring what 
you will,” 

When all was found to be in vain, a herald cried 
three times, ‘* Polycarp confesses that he is a Christian ! ” 
Hereupon the Jews and pagans exclaimed, ‘ He is the 
teacher of impiety, the father of Christians, and the 
destroyer of the gods. He teaches men not to sacrifice 
to the gods, nor to worship them.” The crowd demanded 
that a lion should be loosed against him, but the master 
of the ceremonies said this was impossible, as that part 
of the games was over; so they asked with one voice that 
he should be burned alive. Their, request was granted ; 
Jews and heathens hastily collected the wood; and when 
all was ready, Polycarp was stripped of his loose robes 
and his shoes. His weeping friends crowded about him 
to bid him farewell, but the executioners came forward 
and seized him to fasten him to the stake. ‘ Leave me 
free,” said he, ‘‘ for He who permits me to suffer thus will 
give me strength to abide in the fire immovable, with- 
out your nails.” However, they tied his hands behind 
him, and bound him to the stake with cords. 

Before the fire was lighted, he offered a remarkable 
prayer, full of thanksgiving to Christ for calling him to 
suffer thus. When he concluded, the torch was applied, 
and the flames rose high, but the wind blew them from 
him, and he continued to live. The multitude therefore 
called upon the executioner to dispatch him with asword, 
which was done, and he died without a murmur or a 
fear. After his death his body was ordered to be burned, 
a as the eva oe said, ~ ap erigag should leave: 

ist to worship Polycarp. soon a few fragments 
alone remained oe him, ani iene were gaihdiel ap by 
his friends and buried. 

Such was the mortal end of Polycarp of Smyrna, 
whose long life in his Master’s service was finished by a 
noble death. The grace which had sustained him in all 
lesser dangers was sufficient for him even in this fiery 
trial. He passed away to join the glorious host of whom 
it may be said— 

** From torturing racks and burning fires, 
And seas of their own blood, they came ; 
But nobler blood has washed their souls, 
Flowing from Christ, the dying Lamb.” 








THE TWO FARMERS. 
In a small country town, there lived two wealthy farmers 


whose lands adjoined each other. On some account or 
other, they became involved in a lawsuit, which both 
lessened their money and promoted a spirit of rancour 
towards each other. After a time, one of these men was 
convinced of the sinfulness of his past conduct, when, 
yielding to the influences of the Gospel, he became 
desirous of reconciliation and friendship with his neigh- 
bour. With a trembling heart he knocked at the door of 
the man whom he had offended, which he had not before 
entered for six years. Not suspecting who it was, his 





neighbour invited him in. He went in, took his seat, 
acknowledged that he had in the affair been much to 
blame, and entreated forgiveness. The other was much 
astonished, but maintained his high ground. ‘I always 
knew you were to blame, and I never shall forgive you,” 
with much more to the same purpose, was the reply given 
tohim. He again confessed his wrong, asked the pardon 
of his neighbour, expressed the hope that the Divine 
Being would forgive him, and added—‘t We have been 
actuated by a wrong spirit, and we shall be afraid to 
meet each other at the bar of God, where we must soon 
appear.” The other became a little softened, and they 
parted. 

The family, when left to themselves, were filled with 
astonishment. But the mystery was solved when they 
learned that their neighbour had become a follower of 
Christ? ‘‘ What!’ said the farmer, ‘‘ has S—— become 
a Christian? Why should he come and ask my forgive- 
ness? If religion will humble such a man, it is surely a 
great thing. He said, ‘We shall be afraid to meet each 
other at the bar of God.’” Such reflections as these, with 
a consciousness of his own ill-conduct, occasioned him 
great distress for several days. At length, he could 
smother his feelings no longer—he took his hat, and went 
to see his once hated neighbour. As he entered the door, 
he received a cordial welcome ; they took each other by 
the hand, and burst into tears. He said, ‘‘ You came 
to ask my forgiveness the other day, but I find that I 
have been a thousand times worse than you.” They 
retired and prayed together. They became excellent 
friends, and lived many years in uninterrupted harmony. 
Such are the triumphs of Christianity. 








° PERSONAL RELIGION. 


Tus is a subject of vital importance to every person 

rofessing to be a follower of the Redeemer. We deem 
it essential to the very existence of piety in the human 
heart, that its professor should strive mightily every day 
for the mastery over each besetting sin, and for the 
maintenance of a life of godliness. No real personal 
religion can be maintained without this daily struggle. 
We have been led to pen a few remarks on this subject, 
from the fear that some who profess and call themselves 
Christians, and who are mem of churches, have lost 
sight of this truth. They seem to think that religion 
consists only in outward observances, instead of the 
cultivation of that inner life which is the motive power of 
alltrue action. Personal religion does not consist simply 
in zeal, knowledge, or an attendance on all the public 
means of grace. We can imagine that all these may 
exist while the inner life is languishing, or indeed there 
is an entire absence of genuine piety. The Apostle 
Paul, in a few comprehensive words, describes personal 
religion thus: “ I am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless, 
Llive; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
Again he says, “I follow after, if that I may apprehend 
that for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 
Personal religion is the great mystery of godliness—the 
life of God in the soul—which life is sustained and 
carried on by communion with God; and while God is 
the source of this life, yet it is obvious that it must be 
guarded and defended continually against all the assaults 
and interruptions incident to the present state of being. 
The failure of all who turn aside from vital godliness is 
traced to the non-cultivation of mal religion. It 
should not. be forgotten that Christians are in an enemy’s 
country—in a world of danger; that they are environed 
with foes, who have to be manfully resisted, and in the 
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strength of God overcome. The common business of 
every-day life is a hindrance to the life of God in the 
soul, The appetites and propensities of corrupt nature 
are hindrances; and Satan, the grand adversary, stands 
perpetually in the way. How, then, is it ible to 
maintain this life without an agonising struggle? How 
can the delicate plant of grace flourish without perpetual 
culture? How can spiritual strength be renewed but by 
partaking daily of that meat which the world knoweth 
not of? We fear some Christians are too much engaged 
in public and active duties to carry on private and per- 
sonal ones. For instance, some, in addition to the 
absorbing secular duties of the six days, are en the 
entire Sabbath in public exercises, without a single hour 
for reading God’s word, and reflection on their own 
spiritual state. They live too fast; their whole religious 
life is one of dissipation. They are engaged in keeping 
the vineyards of others, but their own they keep not. 
Far be it from us to discourage the activity of any 
Christian; but we think it ible to be so absorbed in 
the outer life as to neglect the inner. 

To speak physically—if a man is much engaged in 
arduous and active bodily labour, he must have stated 
periods for food, he must take time for repose and the 
recruiting of exhausted nature, or disease and death will 
inevitably follow. So intellectually; if the mind is 
continually giving out, without having its periods for 
taking in iresh supplies of knowledge, it will soon become 
like an exhausted mine; it will contain no more precious 
metal, 

Pre-eminently it is the case with regard to the soul, 
and the deep things of God. That Christian can only 
become strong, and permanently continue in well-doing, 
who has his *t parentheses for prayer,” his set time for 
devotion, his secret hours for meditation and strict self- 
examination. If he neglects these, he will do it at the 
expense of spiritual health. 

n other words, if he omit the cultivation of personal 
religion, his burning zeal, his words of faith, and labours 
of love, and all his active duties, will prove of little avail, 
nor can we expect their continuance will be of very pro- 
tracted duration. 








WICKLIFEF’S TWELVE HINDRANCES TO 
PRAYER. 

Tux human heart being by nature always the same, its 
tempter the same, and the temptations presented to it 
the same, the impediments to heavenly frames and 
spiritual exercises will be characterised by a correspond- 
ing similitude. Wickliffin his day (1824—84) complained 
of the following ‘‘ twelve lettings to prayer.” The know- 
ledge of these is not less important now than in the days 
of the English proto-reformer. 

1. The first hindrance is the sins of him who prayeth. 
According to that in Isaiah, ‘“‘When ye make many 
pote 1 will not hear you, for your hands are full of 

ood.’ 


2. The second is doubting. As saith the Apostle 
James, “ Let a man ask in faith, nothing doubting.” 

3. The third hindrance is when a man asketh not that 
which ought to be asked. As in Matt. xx. it is said, 
‘Ye know not what ye ask.” And in James, “ Ye ask, 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss.” 

4, The fourth is the unworthiness of them for whom 
we pray. Thus God, in Jeremiah, saith, ‘‘ Pray not for 
this people, for I will not hear thee.” 

5. The fifth hindrance is the multitude of evil thoughts. 
Thus Abram (Gen. xv.) “drove away the fowls; ” that 
is, “ he that prayeth shall drive away evil thoughts.” 

6. The sixth is despising of God’slaw. In Prov. xxviii. 





God saith, “ The prayer of him that turneth away his ear 
from hearing the law shall be abomination.” 

7. The seventh is hardness of soul. And this in two 
ways. First, in Prov. xxi. it issaid, “If a man stoppeth 
his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry hiraself, 
but shall not be heard.” The second is when one hath 
trespassed, and we refuse to forgive him. As Christ 
says, “ When ye stand to pray, forgive ye, if ye have 
anything against any man. If ye forgive not to men, 
neither shall your Father forgive your sins.” 

8. The eighth letting is the increasing of sin. David 
saith to God, ‘“*They that draw themselves from thee 
shall perish,” In James iv. it is said, ‘“ Nigh ye to God, 
and he shall nigh to you.” He nigheth to God that 
ceaseth of evil work. 

9. The ninth is suggestions of the devil, that withdraw 
many men from prayer. 

10. The tenth is littleness of desire, Augustine saith, 
‘God keepeth that thing from thee which he will not 
give soon to thee, that thou learn to desire great 
things.” 

11. The eleventh letting is the impatience of him that 
asketh. Saul asked counsel of the Lord (1 Sam. xxviii.), 
and he answered not Saul. ‘ And Saul said, Seek ye to 
me a woman that hath an unclean spirit.” 

12. The twelfth is tke default of perseverance in prayer. 
Christ saith, “If a man continue knocking at the gate, 
the Friend (that is, God) shall rise and give him as 
many loaves as he mindeth.” Augustine saith, “ If 
prayer is not removed, be thou secure that mercy is not 
removed.” But here take heed that prayer stand most 
in good living—that prayer with mouth accord with the 
deed—and so continue, and thou shalt receive. There- 
fore Christ saith in Luke xviii., “It behoveth to pray 
ever, and cease not.” And Augustine saith, ‘‘ As long 
as thou hast holy desire, and livest after God’s law in 
charity, thou prayest ever well.” 








THE NUMBER OF PERFECTION. 


“ He shall deliver thee in six troubles; yea, in seven there shall no evil 
touch thee.”—Jos v. 19, 


FRrenp, has not the Lord often delivered thee? Aged 
believer, thou canst bear thy testimony to the fact that 
“ the righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and delivereth 
them out of all their troubles.” Past deliverances insure 
future interpositions. Thy troubles will be successive, 
but God’s deliverances will be successive too. Seven is 
the number of perfection, and is designed to teach us 
that the Lord will deliver us, until deliverance is no 
longer needed. Having delivered us, when dead in 
trespasses and sins, having brought us into an experi- 
mental acquaintance with himself, and having set us 
apart for his glory and praise, is it not ungrateful, is it 
not very sinful, especially a3 we have his positive promise 
to the opposite, if we doubt that he will yet deliver us? 
With our God there can be no difficulty, for infinite 
wisdom and omnipotent power prevent it. With our 
God there can be no want of love, for his love is from 
everlasting to everlasting, without variation or the 
shadow of turning. With our God therecan be no want 
of a reason why he should deliver us, for he has made us 
his children, and bound up his own glory with our 
present and everlasting welfare. The Psalmist points us 
to one case, as a sample of the whole:—“ This poor man 
cried, and the Lord heard him, and saved him out of all 
his troubles.” So will it be with every praying soul: 
there will be a last trouble and a final deliverance. At 
death, the soul will be delivered from sin, Satan, and the 
world; and at the first resurrection, the body will be 
delivered from corruption; and so shall we be ever with 
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the Lord, “who delivered us from so great a death, 
and doth deliver; in whom we trust that he will yet 
deliver us” (2 Cor. i. 10). 








THE TOKEN. 


“ rast thou hope? they asked of John Knox, when he lay a-dying. He 
spake nothing, but raised his finger and pointed upwards, and so died.” 
“‘ Hast thou the Hope of Glory, which all thy steps hath led, 
Through many a hard encounter, to this thy dying bed ? 
Which nerved thee in the conflict, which armed thee for the fight, 
And’shone with steady starbeam upon thy gloomiest night ¢” 


Grim in his deep death anguish, the stern old — lay, 
And the locks upon his pillow were floating thin and grey— 
And visionless and voiceless, with quick and labouring breath, 
He waited for his exit through life’s dark portal—Death ! 


“ Hast thou the Hope of Glory?” They bowed to catch the thrill, 
Which, through some languid token, might be responsive still ; 
Nor watched they long, nor waited for some obscure reply— 
He raised a clay-cold finger, and pointed to the sky ! 


Thus the Death Angel found him, what time his bow he bent, 
To give the struggling spirit a sweet enfranchisement ; 

Thus the Death Angel left him, when life’s firm bonds were riven, 
The cold, stark, stiffening finger still pointing up to heaven! 








jJouths’ Deparément, 

THE LIGHTHOUSE GIRL. 
Ir was a beautiful day for a picnic, and the children had 
greatly enjoyed Uncle George’s treat. ‘Tired with their 
play, they now clustered round him on the grassy knoll 
where he sat, listening to his pleasant talk. It was a 
charming spot, overlooking the sea. Behind them, on 
the broken ground at the base of the cliffs, stood the 
fisherman’s hut where they had taken tea, and below 
them stretched the sands. The great bay glistened in 
the sunlight, and the waves, with musical murmur, 
washed gently the shore. 

“ Oh, uncle,” said Richard, whose restless eyes were 
wandering all round the horizon, ‘‘do let me peep 
through your telescope again. What is that curious 
white thing out at the end of those rocks?” 

‘That is the lighthouse, I expect,” replied his uncle, 
as he drew out the telescope and adjusted the glasses. 
‘“‘ And very clearly you can see it,” he added, bringing 
the instrument to his eye. ‘Here, my boy; hold it as 
steadily as you can.” 

The little girls in a moment were round their brother, 
eager for a look. 

«It is a funny place,” said Edith, as she handed the 
telescope over to sister Fanny. ‘I am sure I should not 
like to live in a lighthouse.” 

“‘ Well,” said Uncle George, ‘* I once heard of a poor 
Cornish girl, who lived in a lighthouse, and was very 
useful. I should like all my young friends to be as 
good and as brave as she was.” 

“Oh, do tell us about her !” exclaimed the party, with 
one voice. 

‘‘T do not remember her name,” said their uncle, when 
they had resumed their seats on the grass, ‘‘ but suppose 
we call her Mary. Her mother was dead, and she 
lived alone with her father in a lighthouse—not one like 
that yonder, which stands at the end of the land, but in 
one built on some rocks, all round which at certain times 
the great waves would roll and toss. How would you 
like that, I wonder? I dare say Mary did not think 
anything of the danger or discomfort, for the walls that 
sheltered her were very strong, and use makes a great 
difference in our enjoyments. 

“One day Mary’s father had to go inte the nearest 
town to buy some things. It was a long walk, first 





across the sands, and then over the hills; but everything 
they wanted had to be fetched from a distance. There 
are no shops in a lighthouse, you know; and it would be 
very bad, if stormy weather came on, to be found with- 
out provisions. Mary was very willing for her father to 
go; and all day long she made herself happy alone. 
But it began to get late, and the hour at which i usually 
returned when thus away passed without his appearance. 
The tide, too, that had left the sands and rocks all bare, 
was coming in again; and if he did not soon arrive, he 
would not be able to get across. Mary felt uneasy, and 
wondered what could have happened. She would have 
been much alarmed, had she known what was really the 
reason he did not come. It was this: on that coast 
wreckers were then very numerous.” 

“ Wreckers!” said Richard ; ** what are they?” 

“I know, uncle,” exclaimed the elder Fanny; “ men 
who plunder shipwrecked people, aren’t they?” 

“Yes: very wicked men; they not only robbed those 
who fell into their hands, and carried off all they could 
of the things washed ashore, but sometimes they tried, 
by false lights, to entice vessels on the rocks. They were 
thieves and murderers on a large scale. Well, they knew 
Mary’s father, that he kept the lighthouse. They saw 
him go out in the morning, and they thought that, if they 
could prevent his getting home at night, no lights would 
be lit; and that the ships, not seeing any, would mis- 
take their course, and perhaps sail too near the land, 
and be wrecked. So some of them hid themselves where 
they knew he must pass; and on his-return, rushing 
suddenly out, seized and bound him, almost before he 
could resist. This was why he did not come. Little 
Mary sat and watched the waters as they rose, till they 
began to heave and to splash all round her lonely home. 
Over the broken rocks they went, higher and higher, 
till the jagged points were all covered. The freshening 
wind crested them with foam, and made them roll up 
the sands and break on the cliffs with a great roar. 
Mary’s heart began to faint. It would be impossible 
now for her father to get back; and her mind grew 
troubled and anxious. What could have prevented his 
return? The sun had gone down ; and the last tinge of 
crimson was fading out of the clouds. It was dusk, and 
would soon be quite dark. ‘ What would the ships do ?’ 
she thought, too. ‘If they missed the light, something 
still more terrible might happen. A storm was gathering, 
and they might get out of their course, and be stranded.’ 
Forgetting herself, Mary began to think what she could 
do to save them. She had never been to the top of the 
lighthouse alone, dnd it was very difficultfor her to reach 
the beacon-lights. She sat thinking a long time, but 
did not know what to do. So she knelt down, and asked 
God to help and strengthen her. Then she determined 
to try to kindle them; and taking one of her father’s 
torches, mounted the ladder, and with trembling arm 
applied the flame. She was at last, after several trials, 
successful; the light flashed back from the mirror, and 
out through the darkness over the sea. 

‘“* Now, children, that was what I call true courage. 
The winds became more violent, and Mary, as she 
waited alone, was glad, all night long, that the lighthouse 
was lit up just as if her father was at home. It was 
though, a very dreary time for her, poor child, and I 
dare say she could not help crying a little. But the 
next day, when the storm was over, and the tide had left 
the way across the sands dry again, her father came back 
to her; and then he told her how the wreckers had 
seized him, and kept watch over him, and how at last 
they let him go when the morning came. 

“ And what do you think? Some time after, it was 
found out that Mary had saved a ship! The warning 
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light beamed out over the sea just in time; a few 
minutes more, and the vessel would have been dashed to 
pieces on the rocks. To have been useful was the best 
reward of her courage.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then the little com- 
pany ee loud in Mary’s praise. ‘ But how, uncle,” 
asked Edith, in the midst of their talk, “‘can we be like 
Mary, as you said you wished us to be?” 

“There are three things, children,” replied Uncle 
George, ‘that I think her example should teach you. 
In the first place, never despair. If any trouble comes 
upon you, don’t think of yourselves alone. Don’t sit 
down and cry, or idly complain. Try to find out what 
is the best thing to be done. In the second place, make 
God your helper. Ask him to show you what is right, 
and to give you strength to do it. Goto him in all 
your little cares, and in all your greater troubles; and 
you will find that he can help you, when you cannot 
help yourselves. In the third place, always do your best. 
Don’t merely think about doing something, but try to do 
something. Don’t pray and then sit still, as if you had 
never prayed. ‘Try, try, try again ;’ it’s an old but 
very good motto; and if God helps you to, try, you will 
not try in vain. 

‘One thing more. Beware of the wreckers. Life is 
like a voyage; and all along our course temptations are 
concealed that would lure us to destruction. Many a 
bright little bark that floated gaily in the sunshine has 
in an evil hour been enticed upon the rocks, and ruined 
for ever. Keep your eye on the beacon-lights of heaven, 
and pray God, my dear children, that through his 
merey you may enter safe its peaceful harbour.” 

Uncle George spoke seriously, and his young hearers 
were silent, ‘‘ Come,” he said, rising up; “it is time 
for us to pack up, and get home. You have enjoyed the 
day, do not forget my story.” 








KITE STRINGS. 


THESE are very important articles; for what is your 
kite good for if you have no string? The sticks may be 
slender and firm, and evenly balanced, the paper strong, 
and the tail just of the ri weight and length; but 
what can you do with your kite if you have no string? 
You may throw it up, but it will not stay up. You may 
go upon the house-top and cast it off, but it will neither 
go higher nor stay there, but sink speedily to the ground. 
But see that ball of nice white twine! Your father saw 
that you wanted it, and so he brought it home when he 
came from business. You fasten it to your kite, go out 
when a fine breeze is blowing, and now how well behaved 
your kite is, and how nicely it soars; up, up, it rises till 
it is almost out of sight. But suppose there is a little 
flaw in that string, and it breaks, or some rude boy 
comes along and cuts it near your hand, what now of 
your kite? How soon it feels the cut in the string, and 
begins to plunge and reel, crazy, it would seem, to enjoy 
its liberty ; but, alas! to enjoy it only for a moment, for 
down, down it comes, and is all torn and broken in a 
tree top, or soiled and lost in a << of mud. 

So it is with the boy or girl that breaks loose from 
restraint. Sometimes children think it would be a nice 
thing to get away from a parent's or teacher’s govern- 
ment or control; but that is the string by which they 
rise, if ever, to places of eminence and usefulness in the 
world. Cut it, and they are like the kite with a broken 
string, that reels, and sinks, and is lost. ‘* My son, keep 
thy father’s commandment, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother. Bind them continually upon thine heart, 
and tie them about thy neck. For the commandment is 
a lamp, and the law is light.” 





THE PET CANARIES. 
“A PENNY for your thoughts, darling,” and Mrs, 
Clifford put her arm affectionately around her little 
me od Ellen, as she stood gazing thoughtfully into 
her a ee and at its fluttering inmates. 

Ellen looked up into her mother’s face and smiled, but 
somewhat pensively. “I am thinking, mamma, what 
can be the reason that ‘ Lillie’ and ‘ Willie’ are afraid 
of me. Should you not think that they would love me 
when I do so much for them ?” 

“ Certainly, they ought to, Ellen, if they properly 
appreciated your care of them.” 

“ But they do not love me at all, mamma, and yet I 
do everything that I can to make them comfortable and 
happy: I give them fresh seeds and water every day; I 
cover the cage with green leaves to shelter them from 
the sun, and I am sure that I never did them any harm 
in my life; but sometimes, you know, I must bathe 
their feet if they become foot-sore, or cut their nails, lest 
they should hang themselves on their perches, and the 
moment that I put my hand into the cage, or touch 
them with one of my fingers, they are so terrified that it 
seems as if they would rush right through the bars. 
They ought to know that I would not hurt them, and 
that I only mean to do them good.” 

Mrs. Clifford smiled significantly. 

“When you spoke to me, mamma, I was thinking if 
I could do anything to make them love me more. Is it 
not strange ?—we always love those who do us good.” 

“Do we always love those who do us good, Ellen ?” 

“T thought so, mamma.” 

“Not always, my child. Do we love God as we 
should do, and is he not always doing us good? Your 
pet birdlings only exemplify that want of trust which 
we ourselves too often manifest. Do you suppose that 
God ever designs to do harm to any of the creatures of 
his hand?” 

“No, mamma; you have always told me that he is a 
God of love.” 

“Surely, and he intends to do us good, and good only, 
all the days of our life; but we cannot ‘see the end 
from the begiuning.’ We do not understand all the 
beneficent workings of his providence, and we ought to 
have faith to believe that he designs our final good, 
whatever may be the means he uses to accomplish it. 
Your little birds cannot reason, and they do not know 
that you intend to save them from suffering, so that 
when even the shadow of your hand falls upon their 
gilded cage they flutter and tremble.” 

‘“‘ But it seems to me that they ought to know that I 
love them.” 

“And ought we not, my child, to know that God 
loves us, and that he has a benevolent purpose to accom- 
plish when he stretches forth his hand and the shadow of 
it falls upon, and, for a season, darkens our dwelling ? 
But we are faithless. We, too, fear and tremble, not- 
withstanding we have the daily experience of his 
goodness and mercy.” 

Little Ellen’s pensive face grew more 
A aagid folded her more closely in 

‘“* Now let me draw a picture for my little daughter, 
to illustrate my meaning. Imagine, my child, a teat 
a happy, and an unbroken household—parents and 
children dwelling together in love. Peace and plenty 
are around them, and their hands are full of deeds of 
charity and love to God’s chosen—the poor and the 
suffering of this world. They seem to be living in the 
sunshine of his smile, and to us they seem safe from 
every danger. But ‘God seeth not as man seeth.’ 
Surrounded by all that earth can give, he knows that 
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they are in danger of forgetting the hand that gave, 
and, with so many attractions binding them to this 
world, to forget their home beyond the stars. As with 
the rich young man in the parable which you read this 
morning, ‘ beholding, he loves them,’ and in love he says 
to each, ‘ One thing thou lackest.’ That one is, supreme 
love to him! Even the pure gold must be purified in 
the crucible, until the image of the Divine be reflected 
there. It is then in infinite mercy that he stretches 
forth his hand. Its shadow falls on that home. They 
shrink and tremble in the fearful darkness. He has 
touched the dearest of them all—the mother, pubepe- 
to whom all eyes were turned as toa central sun dif- 
fusing light and warmth. To them the light was blotted 
out for ever; but he speaks: ‘ Be still, and know that I 
am God.’ The mother’s loving heart is hushed; but 
she has ascended, and their eyes follow her in her shining 
pathway. Now she is beyond the clouds, and the bright- 
ness of her home is reflected upon theirs. Now, in more 
than one sense, they have ‘a treasure in heaven.’ Had 
we but faith to see all this, and to understand that in 
love he chastens us, all would be well. My daughter, 
will you remember this if, at some future time, it should 
please God to take from you some earthly support in 
order that you may lean the more on him?” 

Ellen looked up with tearful eyes. She could not 
answer; but she laid her arms expressively around her 
mother’s neck and her head upon her bosom. 

“Do not weep now, my child, nor let this thought 
sadden you. Only, when your hour of trial comes, have 
faith in Him ‘ who doeth all things well.’” 

Have faith in God! 








Our Pulpit. 


THE LORD’S SECOND COMING. 
“ What think ye, that he will not come to the feast ?"—Jonn xi. 56. 


TuE feast of the Passover was nigh at hand, when the Jews 
thus questioned with each other concerning Christ. Some 
who put this question were, perhaps, like Herod, desiring, in 
curiosity, to see the Wonder-worker ; others, like Zaccheus, 
sought to see Jesus, the friend of publicans and sinners, 
“What think ye ?” seemed the question on all sides, as the 
tide of Abraham’s sons increased towards Jerusalem— 
“ What think ye, that he will not come to the feast ?” 

The question is put in another manner in our own day: 

the language of infidelity is, “ Where is the promise of his 

- coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue 
as they were from the beginning of the creation,” 2 Pet. 
iii. 4,“ Beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that 
one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day. he Lord is not slack concerning 
his promise, as some men count slackness ; but is long-suffer- 
ing to us-ward, not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance,” 2 Pet. iii. 8, 9. 

“Blessed are those who are called to the marriage supper 
of the Lamb.” 

‘When Christ first came to our world he came to a fast ; 
when he next comes he will come to a feast. At first, he 
came to a manger, and to scorn, and to spitting, and to 
scourging, and to Golgotha, the place of a skull, “where 
they crucified him.” At his second advent, he will come as 
the rightful King of the whole land—banished once, but 
now no longer to have his claim disputed. Those who 
once blindfolded him, and put a mock scarlet upon him, 
and a reed in his hand, shall see him come in the glory of 
the Father, with all his holy angeis. 

“Every eye shail then behold him, 
Robed in dreadful majesty ; 
They who set at nought and sold him, 
Pierced and nailed him to the tree, 
Deeply wailing, 
Skall the true Messiah see,” 





“The vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the 
end it shall speak, and not lie: though it tarry, wait 
for it; because it will surely come, it will not tarry,” 
Hab. ii. 3. 

St. Paul brings this prophecy before us in unmistakable 
words. He says, in the tenth of Hebrews, “Ye have need 
of patience, that after ye have done the will of God, ye 
might receive the promise. For yet a little while, and He 
that shall come will come, and will not tarry.” 

Brethren, the Lord is at hand—his feet are almost at the 
door, his angels have orders to prepare for the great harvest 
of the end of the world. God hath prepared his throne in 
the heavens. Soon the skies must open, and our God shall 
come and not keep silence—“ the trumpet shall sound,” and 
its blast shall ring through the sepulchres of kings and 
briar-bound graves of peasants, and find an echo in the 
caves of ocean, where rest the remains of many a ship- 
wrecked seaman and fever-killed emigrant. 

The Christian never doubts Christ’s coming in due time; 
he opens his Bible at the fourteenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, and reads the Redeemer’s words: “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you. And if I goand 
prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you 
unto myseih ; that where I am, there ye may be also.” And 
as the humble student of continuous Scripture reads to the 
end of the sacred volume, what is the last promise he finds 
to cherish in his heart and memory? It is this: “Surely I 
come quickly.” Enough—enough : the Church is satisfied, 
and only adds, “Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 

“What think ye?” asks our text; “that he will not 
come to the feast ?” 

Answer: Yes, he will come to the feast—a high feast, 
not of the Jews only, but of the universal Church redeemed 
by his blood. Oh, glorious coming! Oh, blessed feast ! 

A coming that shall know of no departing; a feast that 
shall never—no never, be broken up. 

A great and terrible day for millions. 

A high and glorious day for the Church militant—when 
she shall put on her beautiful garments, and all her members 
know what “ more than conquerors ” meaneth ; the palm of 
victory placed in their hands, and royal crowns upon their 
heads, and a new song in their mouths: “The Lord hath 
given us double for all our sins.” 

“Behold, I show you a mystery; we shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed. For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. So when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ? 
The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” 1 Cor. xv. 51—57. 

The question—the important question—* Will Christ 
come to the feast ?” is answered. Our consciences, as well 
as our Bibles, seem to testify that “he cometh, he cometh 
to judge the world, and the people with his truth.” 

Let us, then, take another question which naturally arises 
from the consideration of the subject: How shall we feel at 
the holy, happy feast-day of Christ and the redeemed ? 

“ The chorus of angels will burst from the skies, 
And blend with the shouts of the saints as they rise; 
The cry of the lost ones, the yell of despair, 
And loud hallelujahs will meet in the air.” 

Blessed, truly blessed, are those who have the wedding 
garment, and their lamps burning brightly, as they watch 
for the Bridegroom. 

David’s cry, in Psalm ci., is “Oh, when wilt thou come 
unto me ?” 

The Apostle’s cry from Patmos, “Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.” 

And the language of the whole Church, taught her by 
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the Lord in her lisping infancy, is it not this, “ Thy kingdom 
come ?” 
The ungodly desire not Ciarist’s coming—it is a trouble 


to them, as the ark of the Lurd was to those of the land of | 


the Philistines; it caused the destruction of their god 
Dagon, and brought plagues to the people. The coming of 
Jesus will be the destruction of the god of this world—a 
pouring out of the vials of God’s heavy displeasure upon the 
people that have not called upon his name. 

Hence the prophet’s twofold view of the great day. It is 
called “the acceptable year of the Lord,” and it is also 
called “ the day of vengeance of our God.” 

It will be a day of jubilee to all true Christians—their 
fetters will be removed, their bondage for ever over, their 
tears wiped from their eyes. 

It will be a day of darkness—of thick darkness—to the 
wicked: a day of gloom and anguish. 

The saint goes to God—to heaven—to rest—to joy—to 
glory—to peace—to life eternal. 

The unsaved, to Satan—to hell—to agony—to fire—to the 
undying worm—to woe inexpressible—to endless dying. 

Oh, think of the saints, their sweet and holy joy to know 
that all is well! 

Think, too, of the awe-struck worldling, as he finds the 
coming of Christ a reality, and cries with an agony which 
is hell begun, “ The harvest is over, and I am not saved!” 

Answer, then, the question for yourselves, brethren, 
How will you appear at the great advent day? “Judge 
yourselves, brethren, that ye be not judged of the Lord.” 

happy meeting old Jacob had with his son Joseph 
when he went down to Egypt: he whose blood-stained 
garments had been watered by his tears was now in his 
embrace, 

A far happier meeting will God’s children have when 
they go up to the heavenly Canaan, to reign with Him who 
died and is alive again, and liveth for evermore. Then, 
and not till then, shall the full wisdom of that passage in 
Proverbs xxv. be seen: “ Better it is that it be said to thee, 
Come up hither; than that thou shouldest be put lower in 
the presence of the prince whom thine eyes have seen.” 


Short Arrows. 


Bretn, Go on, and END witH Currist. — Daniel 
Wilson, afterwards the eminent Bishop of Calcutta, while yet 
a youth, and before he had ventured to profess a hope in 
the Saviour, although under powerful religious impressions, 
used these striking words ina letter toa friend who was 
just beginning to exercise himself in preaching :—“I should 
think you might, with little difficulty, preach a good sermon 
on that word Christ. Begin with Christ, go on with Christ, 
and end with Christ: and I am sure your hearers will never 
be tired, for his name is ‘as ointment poured forth.’” 

PripEk.—To subdue pride, consider what you shall be. 
Your flesh returns to corruption and common earth again. 
Shall your dust be distinguished from the meanest beggar 
or slave’s? No, not from the dust of brutes and insects, or 
the most contemptible of creatures. And as for your soul, 
that must stand before God, in the world of spirits, on a 
level with the rest of mankind, and divested of all your 








haughty and flattering distinctions; none of them shall} M 


attend you to the judgment seat. Keep this tribunal in 
view, and pride will wither and hang down its head. 

BE Patient WITH THE LITTLE Ongs.—Be patient with 
the little ones. Let neither their slow understanding nor 
their occasional pertness offend you to provoke the sharp 
reproof, Remember, the world is new to them, and they 
have no slight task to grasp with their unripened intellect 
the mass of facts and truths that crowd upon their attention. 
You are grown to maturity and strength, through years of 
pi alg oa and it ill becomes you to fret at a child who 
fails to keep pace with your thought. Teach him patiently, 
as God teaches you, “line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little,’ Cheer him on in his conflict 





of mind; in after years his ripe, rich thought shall rise and 
call you blessed. 

A Fatse Ipka or Haprrness.—A laundress who was 
employed in the family of a great man, said to him with asigh, 
“ Only think, your lordship, how small a sum of money would 
make me happy.” “ How little, madam?” said he. “Oh, 
my lord, twenty pounds would make me perfectly happy.” 
“Then I will send it you to-morrow, upon the understand- 
ing that the amount will make your happiness perfect.” “I 
thank you, and assure you it will,” she said, and took her 
departure. She was no sooner outside the door than she 
thought she might as well have asked and received forty; 
so she stepped back, saying, “ Please make it forty.” “Ah! 
I am released,” said his lordship; “ you have proved that 
twenty would not make you happy; nor would any other 
sum.” 








THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘DANESBURY HOUSE,” “EAST LYNNE,” ETC. 
davies 


CHAPTER LVII, 
A GHOST AGAIN. 

Minps are constituted differently, as was exemplified in 
the case under our immediate notice. While one of Mr. 
Galloway’s first thoughts, on the receipt of Roland Yorke’s 
letter, was to rush round to Lady Augusta’s with the news, 
half in an angry, half in a reproachful spirit, Arthur 
Channing was deliberating how they could contrive to keep 
it from her. The one was actuated by a worldly, the other 
by a Christian spirit. 

Mr. Galloway at length ate his long-delayed dinner that 
evening, and then he put on his hat, and, with Roland’s 
letter to him safe in his pocket, went out again to call 
on Lady Augusta. It happened, however, that Lady 
Augusta was not at home. 

She had gone to dine at Colonel Joliffe’s, a family who 
lived some distance from Helstonleigh—necessitating an 
early departure from her home, if she would be in time for 
their six o’clock dinner. It had thus occurred that when 
the afternoon’s post arrived, Lady Augusta was in all 
the bustle and scuffle of dressing: and Lady Augusta was 
one of those who are, and must be, in a scuffle, if they are 
going anywhere beyond common. 

Martha was busy assisting, and the cook brought up two 
letters. “Both for my lady,” she said, giving them into 
Martha’s hand. 

“T have no time for letters now,” called out my lady. 
“Put them into my drawer, Martha.” 

Martha did as she was bid, and Lady Augusta departed. 
She returned home pretty late, and the letters remained in 
their receptacle untouched. 

Of course, to retire to rest late necessitated, with Lady 
Augusta Yorke, the rising late the subsequent morning. 
About eleven o’clock she descended to breakfast. A letter 
on the breakfast table brought to her remembrance the 
letters of the previous night, and she sent Martha for them. 
Looking at their superscriptions, she perceived one of them 
to be from Roland ; the other from Lord Carrick ; and she 
laid them by her to be opened presently. 

“Mr. Galloway called last night, my lady,’ observed 
hi 


artha. 

“Oh, did he?” said Lady Augusta. 

“He said he wanted to see your ladyship particularly. 
But I said you were gone to Colonel Joliffe’s.” 

Barely had Lady Augusta tasted her coffee, the letters 
still lying unopened at her side, when William Yorke 
entered, having just left the cathedral. 

“This is a terrible blow, Lady Augusta,” he observed, as 
he took a seat. 

“ What's a blow?” returned Lady Augusta. “ Will you 
take a cup of coffee, William?” ' 

“ Have you not heard of it?” he replied, declining the 
coffee by a gesture. “TI thought it probable that you would 
have received news from Roland.” 
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“A letter arrived from Roland last night,” s e ‘said, 
drawing forward the letter in question. ‘“ What is the 
matter? ‘Will there be bad news in it? What have you 
heard ?” 

Mr. Yorke entertained not the slightest doubt that the 
letter now before him must contain the same confession 
which had been conveyed to Arthur and to Mr. Galloway. 
He deemed it better that she should hear it from him, than 
read it unprepared. He bent towards her, and spoke ina 
low tone of compassion. 

‘I fear that the letter does contain bad news; very bad 
news, indeed. Ro——” 

“Good heavens! what has happened to him?” she 
interrupted, falling into a fit of excitement, just as Roland 
himself might have done. “Ishe ill? Has he get hurt? 
Has he got killed ? ” 

“Now, pray calm yourself, Lady Augusta. Roland is 
well in health, and has sailed for Port Natal, under what he 
considers favourable auspices. He——” 

“Then why in the world do you come terrifying me out 
of my wits with your tales, William Yorke?” she broke 
forth. “I declare you are no better than a child!” 

“Nay, Lady Augusta, you terrified yourself, jumping to 
conclusions. Though Roland is safe and sound, there is 
still some very disagreeable news to be told concerning him. 
He has been making a confession of bad behaviour.” 

“Qh,” said Lady Augusta, in a tone which seemed to 
signify, “Is thatall?” asif bad behaviour and Roland might 
have some affinity for each other. William Yorke bent his 
head nearer, and dropped his voice lower. 

“In that mysterious affair of the bank-note, when Arthur 
Channing was accused -——” 

“Well? well?” she hastily repeated—for he had made a 
slight pause—and a tone of dread, like a shadow of evil, 
might be detected in her accents, 

“Tt was Roland who took the note.” 

Lady Augusta jumped up. She would not receive it. 
“Tt is not true; it cannot be true!” she reiterated. “ How 
dare you asperse him, William Yorke? Thoughtless as 
Roland is, he would not be guilty of dishonour.” 

“He has written the full particulars both to Arthur 
Channing and to Mr. Galloway,” said Mr. Yorke, calmly. 
“T have no doubt that letter to you also relates to it, He 
confesses that the clearing of Arthur was a great motive in 
taking him from Helstonleigh.” 

Lady Augusta seized the letter and tore it open. She 
was too agitated to read calmly, but she saw enough to con- 


vince her that Roland, and no other, had appropriated the | fully. 


money. This must have been the matter he had obscurely 
hinted at in one of his last conversations with her. The 
letter was concluded very much after Roland’s own fashion. 

“Now, mother, if you care that anything in the shape of 
honour should ever shine round me again, you'll go off 
straight to the college school, and set Tom Channing right 
with it and with the masters. And if you don’t, and I get 
drowned on my voyage, I’ll not say but my ghost will come 
again and haunt everybody whe has had to do with the 
injustice.” 

Ghosts were not agreeable topics to Lady Augusta, and 
she gave a shriek at the suggested thought. But that was 
as nothing, compared with her anger. Honourable in the 
main—hot, hasty, impulsive, losing all judgment, all self- 
control when these fits of excitement came upon her—it is 
more than probable that her own course would have been to 
fly to the college school, unprompted by Roland. A sense 
of justice was strong within her; and in setting Tom right, 
she would not spare Roland, her own son though he was. 

Before William Yorke knew what she was about, she had 
flown upstairs and was down again with her things on. 
Before he could overtake her, she was across the Boundaries, 
entering the cloisters, and knocking at the door of the 
college school. 

There she broke in upon that interesting investigation 
touching the inked surplice. $ 

Bywater, who seemed to think she had arrived for the 
sole purpose of setting at rest the question of the phial’s 











ownership, and not being troubled with any superfluous 
ideas of circumlocution, eagerly held out the pieces to 
her when she was yards from the desk. “Do you know 
this, Lady Augusta? Isn’t it Gerald’s? ” 

* Yes, it is Gerald’s,” replied she. “He took it out of my 
desk one day in the summer, though I told him not, and I 
never could get it back again. Have you been denying 
that it was yours?” she sternly added to Gerald. “Bad 
luck to ye, then, for a false boy! Youare going to take a 
leaf out of your brother Roland’s book, are ye? Haven’t 
I had enough of you bad boys on my hands, but there must 
something fresh come up about one or the other of ye every 
day that the sun rises? Mr. Pye, I have come by Roland’s 
wish, and by my own, to set the young Channings right 
with the school. You took the seniorship from Tom, believ- 
ing that it was his brother Arthur who robbed Mr. Galloway. 
Not but what I thought somebody else would have had that 
seniorship, ye know !” 

In the present mood of Lady Augusta, had any one of 
her sons committed a murder, she must have proclaimed it, 
though it had been to condemn him to’condign punishment. 
She had not come to shield Roland, and she did not care, in 
her anger, how bad she made him out to be, or whether 
she did it in Irish or English. The head master could only 
look at her with astonishment. He also believed her visit 
must have reference to the matter in hand. 

“It is true, Lady Augusta. But for the suspicion 
cast upon his brother, Channing would not have lost the 
seniorship,” said the master, ignoring the hint touching 
himself. 

“ And all of ye”—turning round to face the wondering 
school—* have been ready to fling ye’re stones at Tom 
Channing, like the badly brought up boys that yeare! I 
have heard of it, And my two, Gerald and Tod, the worst 
of ye at the game, You may look, Mr. Tod, but I’ll be 
after giving ye a jacketing for ye’re pains. Let me tell ye 
all, thatit was not Tom Channing’s brother took the bank- 
note: it was their brother—Gerald’s and Tod’s! It was 
my ill-doing boy, Roland, who took it!” 

Nobody knew where to look. Some looked at her lady- 
ship; some at the head master; some at the Reverend 
William Yorke, who stood pale and haughty; some at 
Gerald and Tod; some at Tom Channing. Tom did not | 
appear to regard it as news; he seemed to have known 
it before: the excessive astonishment painted upon every 
other face was absent from his. But half the school did 
not understand Lady Augusta. None understood her 


“T beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said the head master. 
“I do not comprehend what it is that you are talking 
about.” 

“Not comprehend!” repeated her og “Don’t I 
speak plain? My unhappy son Roland has confessed that 
it was he who stole the bank-note that so much fuss has 
been made about, and that Arthur Channing was taken up 
for. You two may look and frown”—nodding to Gerald and 
Tod—* but it was your own brother who was the thief; 
Arthur Channing was innocent. I’m sure I shan’t look a 
Channing in the face for months to come! ‘Tell them 
about it in a straightforward way, William Yorke.” 

Mr. Yorke, thus called upon, stated, in a few concise 
words, the facts to the master. His tone was low, but the 
boys caught the sense, that Arthur was really innocent, and 
that poor Tom had been degraded for nothing. The master 
beckoned Tom forward. 

“ Did you know of this, Channing ?” 

“Yes, sir; since the letter came tomy brother Arthur 
last night.” 

Lady Augusta rushed up impulsively to Tom. She 
seized his hands, she shook them heartily ; she clasped his 
shoulders. Tom never afterwards was sure that she didn’t 
kiss him, ‘“ Ye’ll live to be an honour to your parents yet, 
Tom,” she said, “when my boys are breaking my heart . 
with wilfulness.” 

Tom’s face flushed with pleasure; not so much at the words, 
as at the yearning, repentant faces cast at him from all parts 
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of the room. There was no mistaking that they were eager 
to offer reparation. Tom Channing innocent all this while ! 
How should they make it = to him? He turned to 
resume his seat, but Huntley slipped out of the place he 
occupied as the school’s head, and would have pushed Tom 
into it. There was some slight commotion, and the master 
lifted his spectacles. 

“ Silence, there! Huntley, what are you about? Keep 
your seat.” 

“No, sir,” said Huntley, advancing a step forward. “I 
beg your pardon, sir, but the place is no longer mine. I 
never have counted it mine legally, and I will, with your 

rmission, resign it to its rightful owner. The place is 
Bhanning’s ; I have only occupied it for him.” 

He quietly pushed Tom into it as he spoke, and the 
sehool, finding their tongues, and ignoring the presence of 
the master and of Lady Augusta, sprung from their desks 
at one bound and seized upon Tom—any part of him— 
wishing him luck, asking him to be a good old fellow 
and forgive them. ‘“ Long live Tom Channing, the senior 
of Helstonleigh school!” shouted bold Bywater; and the 
boys, thus encouraged, took up the shout, and the old walls 
echoed it—‘Long live Tom Channing, the senior of 
Helstonleigh school !” 

Before the noise had died away Lady Augusta was gone, 
and another had been added to the company, in the person 
of Mr. Huntley. “Oh,” he said, taking in a rapid glance 
of affairs, “I see itis all right. Knowing how thoughtless 
Harry is, I feared lest he might not recollect to do an act of 
justice. That he would be the first to do it if he remem- 
bered, I knew.” 

“ As if I should forget that, sir!” responded Mr. Harry. 
Why, I could no more live with Channing under me now, 
than I’d let any of the others be above me. And I am not 
sorry,” added the young gentleman, sotto voce. “If the 
seviorship is a great honour, it is also a great bother. 
Here, Channing, take the keys.” 

He flung them across the desk as he spoke; he was pro- 
ceeding to fling the roll, and two or three ofher sundries 
which belong to the charge of the senior boy, but was 
stopped by the head master. 

“Softly, Huntley! I don’t know that I can allow this 
wholesale changing of places and functions.” 

“ Oh, yes, you can, sir,” said Harry, with a bright look. 
“If I committed any unworthy act, 1 should be degraded 
from the seniorship, and another appointed. The same 
thing can be done now, without the degradation.” 

“He deserves a recompense,” said Mr. Huntley, to the 
master. “ But this will be no recompense ; it is acm 
due. He will make you a better senior than Harry, Mr. 
Pye. And now,” added Mr. Huntley, improving upon the 
whole, “there will be no necessity to divide the seniorship 
from the Oxford exhibition.” 

It was rather a free mode of dealing with the master’s 
proper privileges, and Mr. Pye relaxed into a smile. In 
good truth, his sense of justice had been inwardly burning 
and flaring, set alight by the communication of Lady 
Augusta. Tom, putting aside a little outburst or two of 
passion, had behaved admirably throughout the whole sea- 
son of approbrium; there was no denying it. 

“Will you do your duty as senior, Channing?” super- 
fluously asked the master. 

“T will try, sir.” 

Take your place, then.” 

Mr. Huntley was the first to take his hand, when he was 
init. “Itold you to bear up bravely, my boy! I told 
you better days might be in store. Continue to do your 
duty in single-hearted honesty under God, as I truly believe 
you are ever seeking to do, and you may well leave things 
in his hands, God bless you, Tom!” 

_ Tom was a little overcome, But Mr. Bywater made a 
divertisement. He seized the roll, with which it was no 
business of his to meddle, and carried it to Mr. Pye. “The 
names hive got to be altered, sir.’ In return for which 
Mr. Pye sternly motioned him to his seat, and Bywater 
favoured the school with a few winks as he lazily obeyed. 
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“Who could possibly have suspected Roland Yorke!” 
exclaimed the master, talking in an under tone with Mr, 
Huntley. 

__“ Nay, if you come to compare merits, he was a far more 
= subject for suspicion than Arthur,” was Mr. Huntley’s 
reply. 

“He was, taking them comparatively. What I meant 
to imply was, that one could not have suspected that 
Roland, knowing himself guilty, would suffer another to lie 
under the stigma. Roland has his honourable points—if 
that may be said of one who helps himself to bank-notes,” 
concluded the master. 

“Ay, he is not all bad. Witness the sending back the 
money to Galloway, witness his persistent championship of 
Arthur, and the now going away partly to clear him, as he 
no doubt has done! I was as sure, from the first, that 
Arthur Channing was not guilty, as that the sun shines in 
the heavens.” 

“Did you suspect Roland ?” 

“No. I had a peculiar theory of my own upon the 
matter,” said Mr. Huntley, smiling, and apparently examin- 
ing closely the grain of the master’s desk. “A theory, 
however, which has proved to be worthless, as so many 
theories, which obtain favour in this world, often are. But 
I will no jonger detain you, Mr. Pye. You must have had 
enough hindrance from your legitimate business for one 
morning.” 

“The hindrance is not at an end yet,’ was the master’s 
reply, as he shook hands with Mr. Huntley. “I cannot 
think what has possessed the school latterly : we are always 
having some unpleasant business or other to upset it.” 

Mr. Huntley went out, nodding cordially to Tom as he 
passed his desk; and the master turned his eyes and his 
attention on Gerald Yorke. 

Lady Augusta had hastened from the college school as 
impetuously as she had hastened into it. Her errand now 
was to the Channings. She was eager to show them her 
grieved astonishment, her vexation—to make herself the 
amende for Roland, so far as she could. She found both 
Mr. and Mrs. Channing at home. The former had purposed 
being in Guild-street early that morning, but so many 
visitors had flocked in to offer their congratulations that he 
had hitherto been unable to get away. Constance also was 
at home. Lady Augusta had insisted upon it that she 
should not come to the children on that, the first day after 
her father and mofher’s return. They were alone when 
Lady Augusta entered. 

Lady Augusta’s first movement was to fling herself into a 
chair and burst out crying. ‘“ What am I to say to you?” 
she exclaimed. “ What apology can I urge for my unhappy 
boy?” * 

“Nay, dear Lady Augusta, do not let it thus distress 
you,” said Mr. Channing. “You are no more to be held 
responsible for what Roland has done, than we were for 
Arthur, when he was deemed guilty.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she sobbed. “Perhaps, if I had 
been more strict with him always, he would never have 
done it. I wish I had made a point of giving them a whip- 
ping every night all round from the time they were two 
years old!” she continued, emphatically, “Would that 
have made my children turn out better, do you think ?” 

Mrs. Channing could not forbear a smile. “It is not 
exactly strictness that answers with children, Lady Augusta.” 

“Goodness me! I don’t know what does answer with 
them, then! I have been indulgent enough to mine, as 
everybody else knows; and look how they are turning out! 
Roland to go and take a bank-note! And, as if that was 
not bad enough, to let the odium rest upon Arthur! You 
will never forgive him! I am certain that you never can 
or will forgive him! And you and all the town will visit 
it upon me!” 

When Lady Augusta got into this humour of tearful 
complaint, it was better to let it run its course; as Mr. and 
Mrs, Channing knew, by pastexperience. They both soothed 
her ; telling her that no irreparable wrong had been done to 
Arthur ; nothing but what would be now made right, 
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“Tt all turns contrary together!” exclaimed my lady, 
drying up her tears over the first grievance, and beginning 
upon another. “I suppose, Constance, you and William 
Yorke will be making it up now.” : 

Constance’s smile of self-consciousness and her drooping 
eyelids might have told that that was already done; without 
words, 

“ And the next thing, of course, will be your getting 
married!” continued Lady Augusta. ‘ When is it to be? 
I suppose you have been settling the time.” 

The question was a direct and pointed one, and Lady 
Augusta waited for an answer. Mrs, Channing came to the 
relief of Constance. 

“Tt would have been very soon indeed, Lady Augusta, 
but for this dreadful uncertainty respecting Charles. In 
any case, it will not be delayed beyond early spring.” 

“Oh, to be sure! I knew that! Everything goes con- 
trary and cross for me! What am I to do for a governess? 
- I might pay a thousand a-year, and not find one like Con- 
stance. They are beginning to improve under you; they 
are growing more dutiful girls to me; and now it will 
be undone again, and they'll just be ruined !” 

Constance looked up with her pretty timid blush. “ Wil- 
liam and I have been thinking, Lady Augusta, that, if you 
approved, they had better come for a few months to Hazle- 
don House. I should then have them constantly under 
my own eye, and I think I could effect some good. We 
had used to speak of this in the summer; and last night 
we spoke of it again.” 

Lady Augusta flew into an eestasy as great as her late 
grief had been. “Oh it would be delightful!” she ex- 
claimed. “Sucha relief to me! and I know it would be 
the making of them. I shall thank you and William for 
ever, Constance; and I don’t care what I pay you. I’d go 
without shoes to pay you liberally.” 

Constance laughed. “As to pay,” she said, “I shall have 
nothing to do with that, on my own score, when once I am 
at Hazledon, Those things will lie in William’s depart- 
ment, not in mine. I question if he will allow you to pay 
him anything, Lady Augusta. We did not think of it for 
an but in the hope that it might benefit Caroline and 

anny.” 

Lady Augusta turned impulsively to Mrs. Channing. 
“What good children God has given you !” 

The tears rushed into Mrs. Channing’s eyes ; she felt the 
remark in all its grateful truth. She was spared a reply; 
she did not like to contrast them with Lady Augusta’s, 
ever so tacitly, and say they were indeed good ; for Sarah 
entered, and said another visitor was waiting in the drawing- 
room, 

As Mr. Channing withdrew, Lady Augusta rose to depart. 
She took Mrs. Channing’s hand. “ How dreadful for you 
to come home and find one of your children gone!” she 
uttered. “How can you hear it, and be calm?” 

Emotion rose then, and Mrs, Channing had a battle to 
keep it down. “The same God who gave me my children, 
has taught me how to bear,” she presently said. ‘For the 
moment, yesterday, I really was overwhelmed; butit passed 
away after a few hours’ struggle. When I left home, I 
humbly committed my child to God’s good care, in implicit 
trust; and I feel that, whether dead or alive, that care is 
still over him.” . 

“T wish to goodness one could learn to feel as you do!” 
uttered Lady Augusta. “Troubles don’t seem to touch 
you and Mr, Channing; you rise superior to them: but 
they turn me inside out. And nowI must go! AndI 
wish Roland had never been born before he had behaved 
so! You must try and forgive him, Mrs. Channing: you 
weet promise to try and welcome him, should he ever come 

ck !” 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs, Channing answered, with a bright smile, 
“The one will be as easy as the other has been. He is 
already forgiven, Lady Augusta.” 

“T have done what I could in it. Ihave been to the 
college school and told them all, and Tom is put into his 
place as senior. It’s true, indeed! and I hope every boy 





- strange resemblance to Charles Channing. 


will be flogged for putting upon him, and Gerald and Tod 
amongst the rest. And now, good-by.” 

Sarah was holding open the street door for Lady Augusta, 
Lady Augusta, who generally gave a free word of gossip to 
everybody, like Roland, had her head turned to the girl as 
she passed out of it, and thereby nearly fell over a boy who 
at the moment was seeking to enter, being led by a woman, 
as if he had no strength to walk alone. tall, thin, white- 
faced boy, with great eyes and no hair, and a red handker- 
chief tied over his head to hide the deficiency; but a 
beautiful-featured boy in spite of the defects, for he bore a 


Was it Charles? Or was it his shadow? My lady 
turned back to the hall, startling the house with her shrieks 
and cries, that Charley’s ghost had come, and bringing forth 
its inmates in consternation, 





CHAPTER LVITII. 
BYWATER’S DANCE, 


all | Not Charley’s shadow—not Charley’s ghost—but Charley 


himself, in real flesh and blood. One knew him, if the rest 
did not; and that was Judith. She seized upon him with 
sobs and cries, and sat down on the floor and hugged him to 
her. But Charley had seen some one else, and he slipped 
from Judith to the arms that were held out to shelter him, 
his warm tears breaking forth “Mamma! mamma!” 

Mrs. Channing’s tears fell fast as she received him. She 
strained him to her bosom, and held him there; and they 
had to hold her, for her emotion was great. It is of no use 
trying to depict this sort of meeting; when the loved, who 
have been deemed dead, are restored to life: all description 
must fall short, if not utterly fail. Charley, whom they 
had mourned as lost, was with them again: traces of sick- 
ness, of suffering were in his face, in his attenuate form; 
but still he was in life. You must imagine what a meeting 
it was. Mr, and Mrs. Channing, Lady Augusta, Constance, 
the servants, and the Bishop of Helstonleigh ; for no less a per- 
sonage than that distinguished prelate had been the visitor 
to Mr. Channing, come to congratulate him on his cure and 
his return. 

The woman who had accompanied Charley stood apart— 
a hard-featured woman, in a clean cotton gown, and clean 
brown apron, whose face proclaimed that she lived much 
in the open air. Perhaps she lived so much in it as to dis- 
dain bonnets, for she wore none—a red cotton handker- 
chief, the fellow to the one on Charley’s head, being pinned 
over her white calico cap, in lieu of one. 

Many unexpected meetings take place in this life. A 
casual acquaintance whom we have met years ago, but whom 
we never expected to see again, may come across our path 
to-morrow. You, my reader, did not, I am sure, think to 
meet that woman again, whom you saw hanging up linen in 
a boat, as it glided by under the old Cathedral walls, under 
the noses of Bywater and a few more of his tribe, the morn- 
ing they were throwing away those unlucky keys, which 
they fondly deemed were never to be fished up again. But 
here is that very woman before you now, come to pay these 
pages as unexpected a visit as the keys paid to the college 
boys. Not more unlooked for, and not more strange than 
some of our meetings in actual life, 

“Mamma, I have been ill. I have been nearly dying; 
and she has nursed me through it, and been kind to me.” 

Mrs. Channing leaned forward and grasped the woman’s 
hand, gratitude shining from her wet eyes, Mr, Channing 
and Judith had a fight which should grasp the other. Lady 
Augusta laid hold of her behind, Sarah assailed her in front. 
There appeared to be no room left for Constance and the 
bishop, or they might have assisted at the demonstration— 
as the French say. 

It was soon explained. That same barge had been passing 
down stream again that night, when Charley fell into 
the water. The man heard the splash, called to his horse 
to stop, leaped overboard, and saved him. A poor little 





boy with a wound in his head, totally senseless, it proved 
to be, when they had got him on board and laid him on the 
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bench for inspection. Meanwhile the docile horse went on 
of its own accord, and before the knotty question was de- 
cided, whether the man should bring-to, get him on shore, 
and try and discover to whom he belonged, the barge was 
clear of the town, for the current was strong; it had been 
nearly clear of if when it passed the Oathedral wall, and the 
splash occurred. The man thought it as well that it was so; 
his voyage, this journey, was being made against time, and 
he dared not linger. Had Digges, the boat-house kgeper’s 
mother, not put her head underneath the bed-clothes and 
kept it there, she might have heard the sounds of the 
rescue, 

So they kept Charley on board. He had evidently struck 
his head against something which had caused the wound, 
and stunned him. It may have been, it is just possible 
that it may have been, against the projecting wall of the 
boat-house, as he turned the corner in his fright and hurry. 
If so, that, no doubt, caused his fall and his stumble into 
the water. The woman—she had children of her own; that 
great girl whom yousaw scraping potatoes was one, and she 
had two others younger—washed the wound, and tried to 
bring Charley round. But she could not awaken him to full 
consciousness. His mind appeared to be wandering, and, 
ere another day had ed, he was in strong delirium, 
Whether it was the blow, whether it was the terrible fright 
which had preceded it, or—and this was most probable—both 
combined, Charles Channing was attacked with brain fever. 
The woman nursed him through it; she applied her own 
simple remedies. She cut off his hair, and kept wet linen 
constantly on his head; and hot bricks, wrapped round with 
wet steaming flannel, to his feet, and gave him certain herb 
tea to drink, which, in her firm belief, her own experience, 
had never yet failed to subdue fever. Perhaps Charley did 
as well without a doctor as he would have done with one. 
By the time they reached their destination the malady was 
subsiding; but the young patient was so entirely prostrated 
and weak that all he could do was to lie quite still, scarcely 
opening his eyes, scarcely moving his hands. 

When he me able to talk, they were beginning to 
move up stream again, as the woman called it. Charley 
told her all about himself, about his home, his dear mamma 
and Judith, his papa’s ill-health and hopes of restoration, 
his college schoolboy life. It was delicious to lie there in 
the languor of returning health, and talk of these things. 
The kind woman won his love and confidenee; but when she 
asked him how he came to fall into the river, he could never 
remember. In the social atmosphere of companionship, in 
the cheery sunlight, Charley could look back on the “ ghosts” 
in the cloisters, and draw his own deductions. His 
sense told him it was no ghost; that it was all a trick of 
Bywater’s and others of the college boys. The woman’s 
opinion was, that if they did do such a thing to frighten 
him, they ought to be whipped; but she was inclined to 
view it as a Leltsicns of Charley’s imagination, a relic left 
by the fever. 

“ Your folks’ll be fine and pleased to see you again, dear, ” 
she would say to him. “My master ‘ll moor the barge to 
be side when we gets to the place, and Ill take ye home 

um. > 


How Charley longed for it he alone could tell; pleasant 
as it was, now he was better, to lic on deck, on a rude 
bed made of sacks, and glide peacefully along on the calm 
river, between the green banks, the blue sky above, the 
warm sun shining on him, Had Charley been on 
that barge in health, he would have thought it the nastiest 
place he had ever seen—confined, rag monotonous. But 
waking to it from the fever, when he did not care where he 
lay, so that he could lie, he grew reconciled to its inconve- 
niences er he knew that they were inconveniences H like 
a young child grows up amidst many disagreeables and per- 
ofivis em not. Indeed, Charley pS to like the boat; 
but he was none the less eager for the day that would see 
vatiat Gay oon ob oe 

t day came at last. The barge was ht to; and 
here you see Charley and his good protector. Charley’s 
clothes looked a mile too small for him, he had so grown in 





his illness ; and Charley was minus a cap, and the handker- 
chief did duty for one. But it was Charley, in spite of all; 
and I say that you must imagine the meeting. You must 
imagine their heartfelt thanks to the woman, and their 
more substantial recompense. 

“Charley, darling, if you could but have written to us, 
what dreadful distress you would have saved!” exclaimed 
Constance. 

“ He writ, miss!” interposed the woman. “ He couldn’t 
have writ to save his life! And we was a-moving up stream 
again afore he was well enough to tell us anything about 
himself. My husband might have writ a word else; I ain’t 
no hand at a pen myself. We have got quite used to the 
little gentleman, and shall miss him now.” 

“Constance, tell her. Is it not true about the ghost? I 
am sure you must have heard of it from the boys, She 
thinks I dreamt it, she says.” 

Judith broke out volubly before Constance could answer, 
testifying that it was true, and relating the ill doings of the 
boys that night rather more at length than she need have 
done. She and the woman appeared to be at perfect accord 
respecting the meed of punishment merited by those gentle- 


men. 

The bishop leaned over Charley. “You hear what a 
foolish trick if was,” he said. “Were I you, I would be 
upon good terms with such ghosts in future. There are no 
other sorts of ghosts, my boy.” 

“I know there are not,’ answered Charles. “Indeed, 
my lord, I do know there are not,” he repeated more ear- 
nestly. “And I knew it then; only, somehow I got fright- 
ened, I will try and learn to be as brave in the dark as in 
the light.” 

“That’s my sensible boy!” said the bishop. “For my 
part, Charley, I rather like being in the dark. God seems 
all the nearer to me.” 

The woman was preparing to go, declining all offers that 
she should rest and take refreshment. “Our turn both 
down and up was hurried this time,” she explained, “and I 
mayna keep the barge and my master a-waiting. I’ll make 
bold, when we are past the town again, to step ashore, and 
see how the young gentleman gets on.” 

Charley clung to her. “You shall not go till you pro- 
mise to stay a whole day with us!” he cried. “And you 
core bring the children for mamma to see. She will be 
gl Rod 

The woman laughed. “A whole day! A whole day’s 
pleasure was na for the likes of them, she answered; but 
she’d try and spare a bit longer to stop nor she could spare 
now.” 

With many kisses to Charles, with many shakings of 
hands from all, she took her departure. The Bishop of 
Helstonleigh, high and dignified prelate that he was, 
and she a poor, hard-working barge woman, took her hand 
into his, and shook it as heartily as the rest. Mr.Channing 
went out with her. He was going to say a word of grati- 
tude to the man. The bishop also went out, but he turned 
the other way. 

As he was entering Close Street, the bishop encountered 
Arthur. The latter raised his hat and was passing onwards, 
but the bishop arrested him. 

“Channing, I have just heard some news from your 
father. That you are at length cleared from that charge ; 
that you have been innocent all this while.” 

Arthur’s lips parted with a smile. “ Your lordship may 
be sure that I am very thankful to be cleared at last. 
Though I am sorry that it should be at the expense of my 
friend Yorke.” 

“Knowing yourself innocent, you might have proclaimed 
it more decisively. What could have been your motive for 
not doing so? ” 

The ingenuous flush flew into Arthur’s cheek. “The 
truth is, my lord, I suspected some one else. Not Roland 
Yorke,” he pointedly added. “But—it was one against 


whom I should have been sorry to bring a charge. And so 
—and so—I went on, bearing the blame.” 
“Well, Channing, I must say, and I shall say to others, 
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that you have behaved admirably ; showing a true Christian 
spirit. Mr. Channing may well be happy in his children. 
What will you give me,” added the bishop, releasing Arthur’s 
hand, which he had taken, and relapsing into his free, plea- 
sant manner, “for some news that I can impart to you?” 

Arthur wondered much. What news could the bishop 
have to impart which concerned him ? 

“The little lost wanderer has come home.” 

“Not Charles?” uttered Arthur, startled {to emotion. 
“ Charles! and not dead!” 

“Not dead, certainly,’ smiled the bishop, “considering 
that he can talk and walk. He will want some nursing, 
though. Good-bye, Channing. This, take it for all in all, 
must be a day of congratulation for you and yours.” 

To leap into Mr. Galloway’s with the tidings, to make 
but a few bounds thence home, did not take many minutes 
for Arthur. He found Charles in danger of being kissed to 
death—Mrs. Channing, Lady Augusta, Constance, and 
Judith each taking their turn, I fear Arthur only made 
another. 

“ Why, Charley, how you have grown!” he exclaimed. 
* How thin and white you are! ” 

The remarks did not please Judith. “Thin and white!” 
she resentfully repeated. “Did you expect him to come 
home as red and fat as a turkey-cock, and him just brought 
to the edge o’ the grave with brain fever? One would 
think, Master Arthur, that you’d rejoice to see him, if he 
had come back a skeleton, with his bones rattling, when it 
has seemed too likely you’d never see him at all, And 
what if he have outgrowed his clothes? They can be let 
out, or replaced with new uns. I have got hands, and 
there’s tailors in the place, I hope.” 

The more delighted felt Judith, the more ready was she 
to take up words and convert them into uncalled-for griev- 
ances. Arthur knew her, and only laughed. A day of re- 
joicing, indeed, as the bishop had said. A day of praise to God. 

Charley had been whispering to his mamma. He wanted 
to go to the college school-room and surprise it. He was 
longing for a sight of his old companions. That happy mo- 
ment had been pictured in his thoughts fifty times, as he 
lay in the boat ; it was almost as desired as the going home. 
Charley bore no malice, and he was prepared to laugh with 
them at the ghost. 

“You do not appear strong enough to walk even so far 
as that,” said Mrs, Channing. 

“Dear mamma, let me go! I could walk it for that if it 
were twice as far.” 

“Yes, let him go,” interposed Arthur, who divined the 
feeling. “I will help him along.” 

Charley’s trencher—the very trencher found on the banks 
—was brought forth, and he started with Arthur. 

“Mind you bring him back safe this time!” called out 
Judy, in a tone of command, as she stood at the door to 
watch them along the Boundaries. 

“Arthur,” said the boy, “were they punished for playing 
me that ghost trick ? ” 

“They have not been punished yet; they are to be. The 
master waited to see how things would turn out.” 

You may remember that Digges, the boat-house keeper, 
when he took news of Charles’s supposed fate to the college 
school, entered it just in time to interrupt an important 
ceremony, which was about to be performed on the back of 
Pierce senior.’ In like manner—and the coincidence was 
somewhat remarkable—Charles himself now entered it, when 
that same ceremony was just brought to a conclusion, only 
that the back, instead of being Pierce senior’s, was Gerald 
Yorke’s. Terrible disgrace for a senior! And Gerald 
wished Bywater’s surplice had been at the bottom of the 
river before he had meddled with it. He had not done it 
purposely. He had fallen in the vestry, the ink-bottle in 
his hand, which had broken, and spilt its contents over the 
surplice, In an unlucky moment, Gerald had determined 
to deny all knowledge of the accident, never supposing it 
would be brought home to him. 

Sullen, angry, and resentful, he was taking his seat again, 
and the head master, rattler red and hot with exertion, was 








locking up the great birch, when the door was opened, and 
Arthur Channing made his appearance, a boy, carrying the 
college cap, with him. 

The school was struck dumb. The head master paused, 
birch in hand, But that he was taller and thinner, and 
that the bright colour and auburn curls were gone, they 
would have said at once it was Charley Channing. _ 

The master let fall the birch and the lid of his desk. 
“ Channing!” he uttered, as the child walked up to him. 
“Ts it teally you? What has become of you all this time ? 
Where have you been?” 

“T have been a long way in a barge, sir. The man saved 
me. And I have had brain fever.” 

He looked round for Tom; and Tom, in the wild exube- 
rance of his delight, took Charley in his arms, and the tears 
dropped from his eyes on Charley’s face as he kissed him as 
warmly as Judith could have done. And then brave Tom 
could have eaten himself up alive, in mortification at having 
been so demonstrative in the sight of the college school. 

But the school were not in the humour to be fastidious 
just then. Some of them felt more inward relief at the 
sight of Charles than they cared to tell; they had never 
felt anything like it in their lives, and probably never would 
again. In the midst of the low murmur of heartfelt de- 
light that was arising, a most startling interruption oocurred 
from Mr. Bywater. That gentleman sprung from his desk 
to the middle of the room, turned a somerset, and began 
dancing a hornpipe on his head. 

“ Bywater!” uttered the astounded master, “ What's 
that for? Are you mad?” : 

Bywater finished his dance, and then brought himself to 
his feet. “Iam so glad he has turned up all right, sir; I 
forgot you were in school.” 

“TI should think you did,” significantly returned the 
master. But Charles interrupted him. 

“You will not punish them, sir, now I have come back 
safe ?” he pleaded. 

“ But they deserve punishment,” said the master. 

“I know they have been sorry ; Arthur says they have,” 
urged Charley. Please do not punish them now, sir; it is 
so pleasant to be back ! ” : 

“ Will you promise never to be frightened at their foolish 
tricks again?” said the master. “Not that there is much 
danger of their playing you any: this has been too severe a 
lesson. Iam surprised that a boy of your age, Charles, 
could allow himself to be scared by ‘ghosts.’ You do not 
suppose there are such things, surely ?”’ ‘ 

“No, sir; but somehow, that night, I got too frightened 
to think, You will forgive them, sir; won’t you ?” ; 

“Yes, There! Go and shake hands with them,” said 
Mr. Pye, relaxing from his dignity. “It is worth some- 
thing, Charley, to see you back.” E 

The school seemed to think so; and I wish you could 
have heard the shout that went up from it—the real, true, 
if somewhat noisy delight, that greeted Charles. “Charley, 
we'll never dress up a ghost again! We'll never frighten 

ou in any way !” they cried, pressing affectionately round 
im. “Only forgive us!” 

“Why are you sitting in the senior’s place, Tom ?” asked 
Arthur, : 

“Because it is his own,’ said Harry Huntley, with a 
broad smile of satisfaction. “Lady Augusta came in and 
set things right for you, and Tom is made senior of the 
school at last. Hurrah! Arthur cleared, Tom senior, 
Charley back, and Gerald flogged! Hurrah!” 

“Hurrah! If Pye were worth a dump, he’d give us a 
holiday !” echoed bold Bywater. 

(To be contenued.) 








CHancr.—Accident and Chance are terms applicable to 
man, arising from his limited faculties and his defective 
knowledge: consequently, these terms are not applicable to 
the Deity, as there are no bounds to the knowledge of God, 
and no limits to his power. Therefore, in strictness of 
speech, there can be neither accident nor chance, 
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THE DEITY. 

An Argument on the Existence, Altributes, and Personal 
Distinctions of the Godhead. By WI.LLIam Coorg, D.D. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1862. 

Ts noticeable volume is a second edition of “ Theiotes,” 
enlarged, and the argument in many parts reconstructed. 
Those who do not understand Greek may be informed 
that Theiotes means “ Deity,’ so that the author has 
worely changed his Greek title into an English one. The 
work is divided into three books, and we cannot do 
better than describe their intention in the words of the 
preface :—* The author’s aim, in the first and second books 
of this volume is to adduce evidence from Nature on the 
existence and perfections of God, and to show its harmony 
with the more luminous teachings of Revelation. If there 
be a God, the universe is his work ; and if his work, it will 
both attest his being, and unfold some of his attributes, If 
the Bible be divinely inspired, its declarations and revela- 
tions respecting God will harmonise with his works; and, 
therefore, both should be consulted by those who are 
anxious to know the truth. In the third book of this 
volume, the author’s aim is to adduce evidence on the Holy 
Trinity, showing that this doctrine, derived from Revela- 
tion, is in harmony with the decisions of reason, and not, as 
Dr. Channing has irreverently termed it, ‘an outrage on 
our rational nature’ —‘ contradicting and degrading our 
reason.’ For if God has revealed the mode of his existence 
as including a trinal personal distinction, it is true; and if 
true, it is in harmony with right reason. The author has 
attempted to show this harmony.” 

We regret that the space at our disposal will forbid our 
entering fully into the arguments of the work, but we can 
recommend its 550 pages to the careful attention of thought- 
ful readers. A preliminary chapter prepares the way for 
the first book, divided into two parts, “On the Existence of 
God.” In Part I., fundamental principles are stated, and 
the mode of conducting the argument is described. ‘The 
chief points in the argument are, that something must have 
been eternal; that matter or the universe cannot have been 
eternal, but must be the effect of a cause—that is, the work 
ofa Creator. This Creator must be conscious, intelligent, 
and personal, as shown by the structure of the universe, by 
human nature, and by the common faith of man, as well as 
by the testimony of Scripture. Much ability is here 
exhibited in the development and application of proofs, both 
for the establishment of truth and the overthrow of error. 
Those who can carefully peruse these chapters will see how 
wonderfully the Divine existence can be demonstrated by 
an appeal to facts within our reach. 

The second book, “On the Nature and Attributes of 
God,” comprises thirteen chapters, in which the author 
describes the character of the Most High. He shows that 
God must be a Spirit, eternal, absolutely perfect, and un- 
changeable; that he must be all-present, all-powerful, and 
all-secing—infinite in wisdom, and boundless in goodness ; 
that he is most holy, and yet seeks communion with his 
creature man. Under all these heads objections are 
answered, facts in Nature are appealed to for illustration, the 
indications of reason are pointed out, and the concurrent 
testimony of Scripture is brought forward. In this way, 
every sphere in which we meet with confirmations or illus- 
trations of Divine attributes is visited and explored, and 
usually with rich results. Such a mode of treatment 
prevents the book from being that dry and abstract discus- 
sion which its title might suggest; for although occupied 
with the profoundest and most mysterious of all problems, 
and although often carrying us into realms of thought 
where we are compelled to exclaim, “ Who by searching 
can find out God, who can find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection ?” the numerous quotations, natural facts, and the 
constant variety, relieve the mind, and We are able to make 
free progress. ‘lo our mind, this great division of the 
volume is a fine commentary upon Romans i. 19, 20, which 

> 





teaches that God’s unseen perfections (“ No man hath seen 
God at any time”) are displayed among men, and are seen 
and perceived by means of that glorious creation—those 
divine works which he has accomplished. This we take to 
be the character of Dr. Cooke’s proofs and illustrations of 
the attributes of the Lord. It is, of course, quite another 
question whether man will see the things which are thus 
placed before his eyes, and by means of which God reveals 
his own character and excellency. This question belongs 
to another department, in which the need of the Holy 
Spirit to arouse us and open our eyes must be made 
apparent. But, before describing the third book of Dr. 
Cooke’s volume, we would remind our readers of two other 
passages in which St. Paul countenances the line pursued 
by our author. The first is Acts xiv. 15—17, where the 
people of Lystra are pointed to the living God, through his 
works of creation and providence. The second passage is 
Acts xvii. 24—27, where the Athenian philosophers are 
taught more of the Divine nature in a couple of sentences, 
than they could learn from all that Socrates, Plato, and all 
their tribe ever wrote or said. The whole of the ten verses 
from the 22nd to the 31st are very fine; and we will add, 
that the Apostle’s doctrine of the resurrection was as new to 
these wise men as his doctrine and proofs of the Divine 
Being. With all their wisdom, they had not learned the 
philosophy and theology of the 19th Psalm: “ The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth 
his handywork.” We have both the theology and the 
philosophy, but, after all, it is of immense importance that 
men who think and search should give us the results of their 
experience. Thereby our own minds may be led and 
sustained, and in many ways helped and profited. 

The third book is “On the Holy Trinity,” in three 
chapters: the rational argument on the Trinity; the 
collateral testimony of Holy Scripture in support of the 
argument for the Trinity; the direct testimony of the 
Sacred Scripture on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. In 
the first of these chapters, the author maintains that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is in harmony with reason, and 
sustained by the verdict of reason. Here, if anywhere, we 
tremble for our author. When he says the doctrine of the 
Trinity is in harmeny with reason, we feel no anxiety, 
because we believe this to be safe ground; but when he 
goes to prove the sublime mystery by means of reason, we 
will not deny or hide our fears, The Trinity is a sublime 
mystery—an indescribable and incomprehensible mystery. 
How, then, can reason discover or affirm it? The Trinity is 
pre-eminently a doctrine of Divine revelation, set forth as a 
fact, illustrated in the economy of grace, but not explained, 

use it cannot be explained. Who, then, we ask again, 
can find out the Almighty to perfection? Ifthe old world, 
amid all its explorations, knew not God by its wisdom, how 
can we? ‘Truly, we cannot; but minds instructed by God’s 
Word and Spirit can know more of God than other men, 
and even their reason, by this light, finds its way to facts 
and analogies, harmonies and truths, which otherwise it 
could not have reached. This is the case with Dr. Cooke, 
and no one will wisely object to the course he has pursued 
along a most perilous path—a path in which the deist and 
the polytheist would willingly accompany him for a time, 
till first one and then another would fall off, leaving the 
Scripture champion to hold on his way towards the fuller 
knowledge of 

** Jehovah, great I Am, 
By earth and heaven confessed.” 


The two closing chapters will satisfy ordinary minds, and 
such as might not be strong enough to pass through the 
twenty arguments from reason. Here all Christians will 
feel at home, and will feel thankful for the new and able 
manner in which the Scripture evidence for the glorious and 
blessed Trinity is set forth. The whole work is characterised 
by talent, learning, and piety; and now that a superficial 
theology is doing all it can to cast out the supernatural 
and divine from religion and the Bible, such a volume is 
calculated to be most useful, 
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The Home of Poverty made Rich. By Mrs.Bzst. London: | the Amico di Casa, has been circulated to the extent of 
Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 80,000 copies. The Papists have issued, in opposition to it, 


Mrs. Best has written a number of books, and as she writes 
so well, her productions are always welcome. This work is 
destined for the cottage and the lending library, and is, as 
the author says, neither lengthy nor expensive, although 
truthful and earnest. It consists of ten chapters. The first 
sets forth the duty of properly training children ; the second 
is on the importance of prudence in entering upon married 
life; the third describes the duties of a wife. The home, 
the mother, the daughter, and the servant, are the subjects 
of the next four chapters, The eighth and ninth chapters 
are entitled “Nelly Freeman,” and the tenth is miscel- 
laneous. The book is founded upon the principles of the 
Church of England. Domestic virtues and vices are sketched 
with a firm and truthful hand, and powerful motives are 
presented for the encouragement of the good, and for the 
discouragement of the evil. Narrative and dialogue are 
skilfully introduced, to furnish a medium for the moral 
lessons and religious truths which are imparted. Even 
anecdotes and statistics are not wanting to convey salutary 
instruction. There is much in the volume to recommend 
it, and it deserves to take a prominent place among works 
destined for the improvement of the working classes. Mrs. 
Best has succeeded remarkably well in her selection of 
topics, which take in the whole round of cottage life; and 
she has clothed her thoughts in expressive and appropriate 
language. She seems to have lost sight of nothing which 
could tend to enforce the important lessons she seeks to 
teach, 








Musical otices. 


I Hear Sweet Voices.—A graceful melody by G. B. Allen, 
which promises well for the composer’s reputation. 

If we knew the Cares and Crosses.—Another song by the same 
composer, the words, as in the former case, by W. Guernsey. 

The above are published by John Wiseheart, Lower Sackville 
Street, Dublin. 

In the Garden of Dark Gethsemane. Clark, 15, Holborn Bars, 
—A sacred song by W. West. A simple plaintive air, but not 
equal to similar compesitions by the same author. 

Mother, Teach thy Child to Pray. A sacred melody by Miss 
8. I. Hack.—It is calculated to be very popular. 

Day followeth Day. A sacred song by George Barker.— 
Simple in style, but full of melody. 

The Sabbath Evening Bells. A vocal duet by Stephen Glover.— 
A remarkably attractive composition, and worthy of its author. 

There is a Land, An anthem by Henry Phillips ; the poetry 
by Master. H. W. Reynolds.—A very creditable composition, 
although it can never aspire to rank with the anthems of the 
great masters. 

These four pieces are published by Metzler and Co., 37, 
Great Marlborough Street. 

Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte. Cocks and 
Co.—The three hundred and twenty-second edition of this 
well-known and deservedly favourite instructor has just 
been issued. It contains several new additional lessons, with 
— preludes and arrangements by Wallace, Richards, 
and Alphonse Leduc. 


Progress of the Cruth. 


ITALY. 

Toe Rev. B. Malan, moderator of the Waldensian 
Church, has issued an appeal in behalf of the Normal 
School at Florence. He reports that there are now thirty 
pupils in the institution, Some of the old students are 
settled at Turin, Leghorn, Florence, &0. Prospects are 
encouraging, but funds are required. From other parts of 
Italy we learn that the hostility of the priests continues. 
A student who has laboured successfully at Elba is under 
prosecution. The trial of Gavazzi has been indefinitely 
postponed. M. Ribet has been prosecuted at Leghorn, but 
the affair has ended in his favour, A tract by M. Roussel 
has had a very large circulation. The Protestant Almanac, 











the Vero Amico di Casa; and in opposition to the Buona 
Novella they publish the Vero Buona Novella. The week 
of prayer was eaty observed in Italy. The Government 
has given the Waldenses a church at Leghorn, 





RUSSIA. 

Tux following items of information are given respecting 
the Orthodox Greek Church in Russia. In the year 1859 
there were 18,608 persons converted to the Greek faith in 
that empire. These are thus classified: 9,471 sectaries; 
917 Roman Catholics; 462 Lutherans; 917 Jews; 2,459 
Mohammedans ; and 4,688 heathens, The labours of the 
ecclesiastical commission have been very active, especially 
in the Trans-Caucasian provinces. Among the Ossitians 
alone, 3,400 marriages were celebrated in the course of the 
year. The knowledge of Christianity has been extended by 
means of the Bible, and other translations into the verna- 
cular languages. A spelling-book and lexicon have been 
prepared in the Tungusic; extracts from the New Testa- 
ment in the Aleutian ; and extracts from the Gospel of St. 
Matthew in the dialect of the Coloshans. Little by little 
the truth is thus spread among the barbarous tribes of 
Asiatic Russia. 


SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. 

THE Rev. W. Impey records the following remark- 
able instance of native superstition in connection with 
the Amampondo tribe :—%“ About three weeks before our 
visit, a number of sick people applied to a native doctor for 
assistance, who engaged to cure them. His remedy was 
this: a hut was to be erected, into which the people were to 
enter. He would then give them some charm against fire, 
and would proceed to set fire to the hut, the flames of which 
would destroy the disease, whilst the individuals themselves 
would be scathless, This was accordingly done; a straw 
hut constructed, into which the deluded victims entered, 
the door fastened, and the torch applied. Of nine of these 
infatuated creatures, four perished in the flames, the others 
forced their way through the burning walls, but were 
so burnt that three died subsequently, wliilst two eventually 
recovered, The chief interfered in this case: superstition 
is no crime, but the loss of life brought the matter under 
jurisdiction. The doctor was fined ten head of cattle for 
each life destroyed, with instructions that the last instal- 
ment of the fine must be brought by himself personally—an 
intimation that was generally understood to mean that the 
atonement would be consummated by his own execution.” 








SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Tae American missionaries report that the inhabitants 
now all profess Christianity. They state that the labours of 
the Popish priests have perverted a few, and that these latter 
have a college and a school. The total number of members 
of the Protestant churches is 42,852, and 5,574 received 
by certificate. The contributions of the churches during 
the year were more than 21,000 dollars. In the face of the 
American report, the Romish priests have published a table 
in which they give the following figures for 1860 :—Catholics, 
28,200 ; Heretics (i.e, Protestants), 23,500; Infidels, . 
28,800. Here we have a population of exactly 70,000 
divided as equally as possible into Catholics, Protestants, 
and heathens. The American missionaries say :—*'The 
Christianisation of the Sandwich Islanders is as real as that 
of any nominally Christian nation in the world.” And 
again, one who i the islands says, “I found no hut 
without its Bible and hymn-book in the native tongue, and 
the practice of family prayer; and Biome before meat— 
though it be over no more than a calabash of poe, anda 
few dried fish, and whether at home or on journeys—is as 
common as in New England a century ago.” We shall 
have no difficulty in deciding whether we shall believe our 
own brethren or the agents of the Propaganda, 
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Weekly Culendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
—_—~— 
MARCH 16. 

Events.—On this day, in 1190, the Jews of York were 
lawlessly massacred by the citizens.—It was from the six- 
teenth of Nizan, the Sabbath, that the fifty days were to be 
reckoned to the feast of Pentecost. 

MARCH 17. 

St. Parrick.—The tutelar saint of Ireland, St. Patrick, 
died on this day, in the year 464. He was styled the 
* Apostle of Ireland.” He is said to have been a native of 
Cornwall, and born in 377. Other accounts state that he 
was born in Scotland. His zeal caused him to cross the 
Channel for the conversion of the Irish, in which he had 


t success, establishing many monasteries, and it is also | f 


Stated that he founded the Cathedral of Armagh, where he 
died. His reputed works were published in London by Sir 
James Ware, in 1658. 

GitsEert Burnet.—The anniversary of the death, in 
1715, of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, the author of 
the “ Life and Death of the Earl of Rochester”—one of the 
most profligate of men, and the most exemplary penitent of 
hisage. Gilbert Burnet was born in 1643, His father was a 
lawyer and an Episcopalian, his mother a Presbyterian. On 
the breaking out of the civil war, Burnet’s father retired to 
Scotland, where he superintended the education of his son, 
and sent him to King’s College. At the age of eighteen, 
he was put on trial as a probationer for the ministry. At 
that time, students were required to preach practically on 
an assigned text; next, critically, on a controverted one; and 
then, a mixed sermon of criticism and practical inferences 
from a given text; then followed an examination in the 
languages, and lastly, the “questionary trial,” in which 
every minister present might put such questions from 
Scripture or divinity as he pleased. But Burnet declined 
the offer of a church, and in 1663 he visited the English 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In London, he 

uired the friendship of Boyle, Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, 
i in 1664 returned to Scotland. He then visited the 
Continent, and on his return was ordained priest by Dr. 
Wiseheart, then Bishop of Edinburgh, and presented to 
the parish of Saltoun, Although extempore worship was 
then practised, Burnet used the English liturgy all the time 
he held that living. He invariably preached extempore, 
having great readiness of language and good delivery. He 
remained five years at Saltoun, and appears to have received 
and merited the affection of his parishioners, not excepting 
the Presbyterians; and this was the more notable, as he 
was the only clergyman in Scotland who publicly adhered 
to the English liturgy. About 1668, the Government of 
Scotland being then in the hands of moderate men, Burnet 
was frequently consulted, and through his advice some of 
the more moderate Presbyterians were put into thé vacant 
churches, a step which he afterwards regarded as indisvreet, 
In 1669 he was made Professor of Divinity at Glasgow, and 
held that post four years and a half, exposed, through his 
principles and advocacy of moderation, to the censure both 
of the Episcopal and Presbyterian parties. In 1672 he 
published his “Vindication of the Authority, Constitu- 
tion, and Laws of the Church and State of Scotland,” and 
was promised a bishopric, with the refusal of the next 
vacancy to an archbishopric, but he declined the offer. 
He went to London, and was sworn one of his Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary; but on his return to Scotland, 
found he had lost Court favour, in attempting to justify 
himself against the accusations of the Duke of Lauder- 
dale, who had represented Burnet as the cause of all the 
opposition the Court measures had encountered in the 


Scottish Parliament. In 1675 he became preacher at the’ 


Rolls Chapel and lecturer of St. Clement’s, where he soon 
acquired great popularity. It was about this time, when 
apprehensions as to Popery were increasing daily, that he 





undertook to write the “ History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England.” In this work he gives a punctual 
account of all the affairs of the Reformation, from the time 
of Henry VIII. to its final establishment, in 1559, under 
Queen Elizabeth, the references which are given as vouchers 
being much more perfect than could reasonably have been 
expected, after the pains taken in a Popish reign to sup- 
press everything that bore evidence of the Reformation 
or of its necessity. The*work was variously attacked and 
defended. During its compilation he had no parochial cure, 
and attended any sick person who sent for him. Amongst 
others, he was sent for to the person who had been engaged 
in a criminal amour with Rochester, and his fidelity to this 
person induced Lord Rochester to indulge some curiosity to 
make Burnet’s acquaintance. The result is told in “An 
Account of the Life and Death of the Earl of Rochester” 
—a work of which Dr. Johnson truly said that “the 
critic ought to read it for its elegance, the philosopher 
or its arguments, and the saint for its piety.” During 
the affair of the Popish plot, Burnet was often con- 
sulted by Charles, who would willingly have made him 
Bishop of Chichester, if “he would come entirely over to his 
interest.’ In 1682, when the administration was wholly 
changed in favour of the Duke of York, he remained steady 
to his friends and to his principles, even to the loss of favour 
at court. He wrote about that time his celebrated “ Life of 
Sir Matthew Hale,” and visited Paris. In 1684 his opinions 
gave great offence toa Popishly-affected eourt, and, as the re- 
sult, he lost his lectureship at St, Clement’s, and also that at 
the Rolls Chapel. On the accession of James, he again visited 
Paris and went to Rome, subsequently publishing an account 
of his travels. When at Utrecht, he meditated settling 
there, but being inwited to the Hague by the Prince and 
Princess, of Orange, he repaired thither, and undoubtedly 
was very prominent in the councils then carrying on con- 
cerning the affairs of England. A prosecution for high 
treason was instituted against him, both in England and 
Scotland, but the States refused to give him up to his 
enemies. Burnet enacted a most important part in the 
whole conduct of the revolution in 1668, and gave early 
notice of the project to the Court of Hanover. As chap- 
lain he accompanied William, who had not been many 
days on the throne before Dr. Burnet was consecrated 
(March 31, 1689) to the see of Salisbury. In the House of 
Lords the same moderation for which he had been con- 
spicuous marked his course: he declared for moderate 
measures with regard to the clergy who refused to take the 
oaths, also for the toleration of Dissenters. When the bill 
as to the succession and the declaration as to civil rights was 
brought up, he was appointed by his Majesty to name the 
Duchess, afterwards the Electress, of Brunswick next in 
succession after the’ Princess of Denmark and her issue. 
With these facts culminated his political history. He sub- 
sequently wrote his “ Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles,” 
and many other theological productions, some of which drew 
him into controversy. Since his death, his “ History of his 
Own Time” has been attacked as to its veracity; but as strong 
party zeal has gradually declined, so the acrimony of these 
criticisms has much abated. So bitter was the feeling, 
during his lifetime, against him at one time, that when he 
published a pastoral letter to the clergy of his diocese, 
respecting the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, in which 
he grounded the title of William to the crown on the right 
of conquest, the paper gave such offence to both houses of 
Parliament, that it was ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman. His published funeral sermon on the death of 
his friend Archbishop Tillotson, as well as his “Life of 
Queen Mary,” excited against him no political hostility, 
though it was-known he was the devoted adherent of the 
House of Hanover, and the personal friend and corre- 
spondent of the Princess Sophia. All that is controversial 
in his writings is now nearly forgotten; but, of his many 
productions, his History of the Reformation, and of his 
Own Time, his Lives of Rochester, Bedell, and Hale have 
endured, and will remain as deserving classic prominence 
in the records and literature of the Church, The events of 
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his life show that he stood high, both at home and abroad, 
in the estimation of his contemporaries, in Church and 
State; nor would his supposed errors and prejudices have 
drawn upon him so much personal animosity, had not his 
talents secured for him the prominence he maintained 
through so eventful a career. Three of his sons rose to 
historical distinction, and their literary productions must 
not be confounded with those of the Bishop of Salisbury. 


MARCH 18, 

Epwarp THE Martyr.—The anniversary of the death of 
Edward the Martyr, in the year 979. He was the son of 
Edgar, and succeeded his father as King of England at the 
age of fifteen. The young monarch paid little attention to any- 
thing but the chase, and while hunting one day he got sepa- 
rated from his attendants, and repaired to Corfe Castle, where 
his step-mother, Elfrida, resided. Having obtained a draught 
of liquor, he was drinking it on horseback, when one of 
Elfrida’s attendants inflicted upon him a deep stab from 
behind. He rode away, but fainting from loss of blood, he 
was dragged in the stirrup and died. It was from feelings 
of pity for his innocence and untimely end that the people 
surnamed him the “ Martyr.” 


MARCH 19. 

Bisnop Krn.—In 1710-11 died the exemplary 
ornament of thé. episcopal bench, Thomas Ken, whose 
“ Eveniug Hymn” is among our familiar household words, 
In 1666 he became rector of Brixton, in the Isle of Wight, 
and was inducted to a prebendal stall at Westminster. In 
1679 he completed his degrees in divinity, and went to 
Holland as chaplain to the Princess of Orange. He next 
went out with Lord Dartmouth, on an expedition to Tangier, 
and was subsequently appointed one of the king’s chaplains, 
attending him in that capacity in his last momeyts. He 
was, for this, made Bishop of Bath and Wells. He was one 
of the seven prelates who joined in a petition to James IL, 
respecting reading the declaration for liberty of conscience, 
for which they were sent to the Tower, tried, and acquitted. 
Notwithstanding this, he could not, upon principle, transfer 
his allegiance to the new sovereign, and, consequently, was 
deprived of his preferment at the Revolution. Queen Anne 
gave him a pension of two hundred a year, and no man died 
more universally regretted. His works, consisting of ser- 
mons, tracts,and poetry, were printed in 1721,in four volumes, 
with his memoir prefixed, 


MARCH 20. 

Str Isaac Newron.—In 1727 died Isaac Newton. Itis 
said that a really clever person is not seldom unemployed, 
When his mother removed him from school to help in keeping 
his late father’s farm, or to attend Saturday market at Gran- 
tham, she little imagined that the boy whom she had seen 
apparently idly reading some book under a hedge, would 
become associated in the history of the Church with Lord 
Bacon—of whom, perhaps, she knew nothing—as the twin 
ornament alike of scientific progress and the advocacy of 
revealed religion. Newton was sent to Cambridge in 1660, 
and in 1667 was elected Fellow, succeeding Barrow as 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics. In 1672 he became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and published his discoveries 
upon light and colours. But on these things we need not 
enlarge. We may claim for Sir Isaac Newton a niche in 
the temple of the great and worthy whose names are in- 
delibly blended with the history of the Church. This is 
not the place for details in reference to the exemplification of 
his mighty discoveries in science. It is enough to say that 
the man who confessedly was the first and greatest among 
men of science and philosophy, was a firm, because a studious, 
believer in the authenticity of the Christian Scriptures, and, 
as the result of this studious attention, an able theological 
writer. It is said of him that, calmly and gently reproving 
the celebrated Dr. Halley—the inventor of the sextant—he 
said to him —“ Doctor, I always with pleasure hear you 
speak on astronomical subjects, because I know you have 
studied astronomy, but with pain when you speak about the 
Bible, which, pardon me, you have not studied.” Newton 





knew and acknowledged the application of one mighty 
principle, a law of Nature; but, emanating as the ordination 
of the God of Nature, a law applicable to the greatest and to 
the least of all material things: 
“That very law which moulds a tear 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.” 
But more than this, he recognised the same Divine hand in 
the evident wisdom and adaptation of that moral law which 
is the subject of his Revelation. All Newton’s scientific 
discoveries were truly sanctified to his personal benefit, and, 
subsequently, to ours. More than this, Newton gave the 
best proof of his reverence of the holy Scriptures by not 
only diligently perusing the sacred books, but also by 
writing, with critical care, commentaries upon the pro- 
phecies, How far his interpretation was quite correct, is 
not the question. The judgment of the wise is, that it 
wassound. Sueh was Newton—the most profoundly studious 
and mighty genius—a man of whom, assuredly, it could not 
be said his Christianity was educational. Had the Bible 
been false, Newton could have afforded to have said so, and, 
undoubtedly, such a man would have had the moral courage 
to have avowed his convictions. 
MARCH 21. 

ARCHBISHOP CRANMER.—The anniversary, in 1556, of the 
martyrdom of Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The events of his personal history, and especially his 
recantation and subsequent violent death, are well known. 
It is said that his first promotion arose from his remarking 
that the meditated and agitated question of the divorce of 
Henry VIII. from his first wife might be decided by 
learned divines, without an appeal to the Pope, and that 
Henry, hearing of it, immediately exclaimed, with a very 
profane oath, “The man has got the sow by the right ear ;” 
that he was immediately sent for to court, and preferred. 
From what we know of Henry, we may say this is probably 
true. Katherine’s daughter, Mary, who succeeded her 
father, was doubtlessly influenced by motives of personal 
hatred in her consignment of Cranmer to the flames, as well 
as by the spirit of religious intoleranc>. His character has 
been variously estimated: by some, his memory has been 
regarded with the deepest veneration, while others have 
believed that political and not religious hatred were suf- 
ficient to account for his destruction as not altogether 
undeserved. In the hands of the great Head of the Church, 
undoubtedly Cranmer was instrwmental—perhaps more than 
any other individual—to the establishment of the rupture 
with the Papaey. 

MARCH 22, 

Events.—The Order of Knights Templars was suppressed 
in 1312, by a papal decree.—In 387 Theodosius degraded 
Antioch (where first the disciples of Jesus were designated 
Christians, Acts xi. 26)—the metropolis of the East—from 
the rank of a city, and subjected it to the jurisdiction of 
Laodicea. The Emperors Vespasian, Titus, and others, 
had granted it very valuable immunities ; but the place has 
been exposed to great revolutions, and subjected to frequent 
earthquakes. The Crusaders captured it in 1098; but since 
1268, when it was again demolished by the Saracens, it has 
completely lost its former magnificence. Antioch is now 
little more than a ruinous town, whose houses, built with 
mud and straw, and narrow and miry streets, exhibit every 
appearance of misery and wretchedness. Once it abounded 
with great men; it was the birth-place of the evangelist 
Luke, and of Theophilus, surnamed Antiochonus, and had 
Ignatius, the martyr, for its bishop. There were no fewer 
than sixteen cities of that name in Syria and other countries, 
but the Scriptures only mention two, one of which was in 
Pisidia. If we may believe Jerome, Antioch of Syria was 
identical with Riblah, or Riblatha, Numb. xxxiv. 11. It 
is certain Antioch was not known under that name till 
after the reign of Seleucus Nicanor, who built it and called 
it Antioch, in honour of his father, B.c. 301. The Syrian 
kings, successors to Alexander the Great, generally resided 
at Antioch, 
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GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRoNoUNcED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS To BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Giascow anp Loxpox, fl 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Judged by the immense demand, this Universal Remedy now stands 
the first in public favour and confidence ; this result has been acquired 
by the test of fifty years’ experience. These Lozenges may be found on 
sale in every British Colony, and throughout India and China they have 
been highly esteemed wherever introduced. For Coucus, Astama, and 
all affections of the Throat and Chest,#hey are the most agreeable and 
efficacious remedy. ~ 

Prepared and Boia in Boxes, 1s, 1$d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s: 64, and 
10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, &c. [6 


“RHEUMATISM.” 


HEUMATISM, Rheumatic Gout, and Rheumatic 
Fever CURED by GARDINER'S RHEUMATIC COMPOUND, 
which may be taken with perfect safety, containing no colchicum or any 
other ingredient detrimental to health. This medicine is dispensed gra- 
tuitously to the poor by the London Bible Mission, Sold by the most 
respectable druggists. Wholesale and retail dept, No. 70, Mark Lane, 
E.C. Price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 14d. per bottle. 
“* Custom House Terrace, Victoria Docks, E., March 25, 1861. 
“Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in stating that your Rheumatic 
Compound has done much good among my poor. Many often assure me 
that. it has entirely cured them of severe rheumatism, and they are most 
us to recommend it to other sufferers, 
“T have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“ Herman Dovatas, M.A, 
“*Clergyman of the District.” 
**116, Fenchurch Street, London, 22nd March, 1861. 
“Dear Sir,—It is with the most grateful and pleasurable feelings that 
I write these few lines to bear my humble testimony to the excellence of 
Gardiner’s Rheumatic Compound, which has most effectually cured me of 
that wretched complaint, the Rheumatics, after many years of suffering. 
You cannot do the general public a greater service than by making 
known this most invaluable medicine. You may depend on my recom- 
mending the same to all my circle of friends; and if of any service to 
you, you are at perfect liberty to add my humble tribute of its excellence 
to any other testimonials already given you. 
“T am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“ Gardiner and Co.” “CHARLES BECKMAN. 
There are several hundred testimonials which can be seen by calling at 
the depét, 70, Mark Lane, E.C. [3 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
Tronmo ery#Furnishing 
AREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 


Established A D. 1700. [4 




















A NEW EDITION ,OF 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY 


Will be issued in Weekly Numbers, Price 1d.; and in Monthly Parts, 
Price 5d. and 6d. 





No. 1 will appear on 7th April. 





*,* Intending subscribers should (to prevent disappointment) order from 
their Booksellers immediately. 





Ready in a few days, price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 


CASSELL’S LESSONS IN SPANISH. 


The simplicity of these Lessons will be their great recommendation. 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
CASSELL’S 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY 


FORMING BY ITSELF 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF BIRDS, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
Will be ready on April 14th, 

Price 8s. 6d. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt. 


The Publishers have been induced to arrange for the addition to this 
Volume of another Monthly Part, in order that nothiog shall be wanting 
to make the Volume as complete a 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS 


as is possible. It will now literally teem with the most accurate and 
beautiful Engravings, forming the most complete, descriptive, and popu- 
lar Dlustrated Work on Birds ever issued from the press. 


CASSELU’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY 


is issued in Monthly Parts, price 6d. each, of which twelve form a 
volume. The first Monthly Part with which the Volume of Birds 
commences will be forwarded direct from the publishing office, post free, 
as a specimen, on receipt of seven postage stamps. Vols. I. and II. com- 
plete the Mammalia, and Vol. IV., which will be the concluding Volume 
of CassEtt’s Porvtar Natvcrat History, will contain a complete 
history of Fishes, Reptiles, end Insects of every description. 

“To lovers of Natural History this Work will be found highly in- 
teresting, particularly to those who delight in the wonders of creation, 
The feathery tribes are well treated of in this Work ; and the Part before 
us (Part XXXYV.) contains excellent descriptions of those birds whose 
habits are not generally known—such as the cassowary, the ostrich, the 
dodo, and several others. The Engravings, which are numerous and 
highly finished, considerably enhance the value and beauty of this 
periodical, the production of which reflects great credit on its enterprising 
publishers.” —Court Circular. 

‘* We cannot appreciate or 1 too highly the Work before us, 
which, both from its classification of details, sequence of argument, and 
general mode of treating the subject, is eminently calculated to facilitate 
the inquiries of the student, and bids fair to become one of the most 
popular books of its kind.”—Ziterary Gazette. c 

“The text and the illustrations in this work are alike admirable. It 
does not merely supply a careful and detailed description of animals, but 
enters deeply into the whole subject, and is no less amusing than full of 
information and instruction.”—Morning Herald. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and 
all Booksellers. 








Ready, April 22, Demy 8vo, price 1s., 
An Edition in English and an Edition in French, 
CASSELL'S 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO LONDON, 


CREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


The information contained in these pages comprises, in the most con- 
venient form for reference, all that a stranger requires to know, both for 
the saving of his time and money. 
May be had of all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations throughout 
the Kingdom. 
CasseLt, Perrer, and Gatrr, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 








Ready early in May, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, Imperial 8vo., 
price 5s., 


THE TRAVELLER'S ALBUM; 


BEING 
An Illustrated Guide to the Chief Towns in the 
United Kingdom, 


Messrs. CassELL, PetTER, and Gatrtn have the pleasure to announce 
ture, com: : His- 


uf: gdom 
graphical Sketches (with Portraits) of Remarkable Men; the whole 
interspersed with light and sketchy Articles, Poetry, &c. 

Amongst the features of “‘THe TravELLER’s Atsum" some of the 
be:—A complete List of Hotels in Great Britain and 
Ireland, showing the class of the house, with name of Proprietor, &c.; 
a full list of the St boats plying b the various parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and a perfect List of Cab Fares in the principal 
Towns of Scotland and Ireland, together with the Population of the 
Chief Towns in the United Kingdom, from the last Census. 

*,* In order to place the above useful work within the reach of all, a 
cheap Edition will be published in a handsome paper wrapper. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and 

all Booksellers, 
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THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1869. 





MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN have determined that the subscribers to CassELt’s IL~USTRATED FAMILY 
Paper shall have the option of securing a valuable memento of the World’s Fair of 1862, on the easiest possible terms. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER EXHIBITOR 


Will be published Weekly during the Exhibition, replete with beautiful Engravings, and, when purchased with the ILLUSTRATED 
Famity Paper, the price of the Paper and Exutprtor together will be 13d. If purchased separately, the price of the EXHIBITOR 
will be 1d. 

CassELL’s Famity PAPER EXHIBITOR will be printed on good paper, in a form convenient for binding. The lett: i 
be prepared with the utmost care, and the Engravings will be oreietla specimens of the art. Thus the PARE faa a 
FaMILy Paper, and the public generally, will be placed in possession, at a merely nominal cost, of a beautiful and permanent record 
of THE Sxconp GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE, WORLD’s INDUSTRY. 


GREAT MAP OF LONDON. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN have made arrangements for producing, regardless of expense, for ial 
issue with “CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER,” a large and very beautifully engraved MAP OF 
LONDON, upon the latest and best authorities. By the use of this Map, visitors to the GRE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, even though entire strangers, will be able to find their way in every part of London. Further particulars 
will be announced in 


No. 280 OF CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER, 


and provision will be made to meet the very large demand which cannot fail to arise, 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


Single Copies sent post free on receipt of Postage Stamps to the amount. 

















Just published, price 3s., post free, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, The following volumes, free by post, in limp cloth, 1s.:— 
Wirth A Portrait oF THE AUTHOR, Ne CER , ? yp 48e8 
Alcohol—Its Place and Power. With an Arpeyprx, containing enhaicm the’ co  - pmo pert of Scripture, Science, 
LLER, F. eae Ss Bey “9 é 


the Resumé and Conclusions of MM. Lallemand, Perrin, and. Duroy, in : 
their recent work, ‘‘ Du Role de l'Alcool; ” together with:an Account of ™ City : Its Sins and Sorrows. By the Rev. Dr. Guim, 
Experiments by Dr. E. Suirn, London. By James Miner, F.R.SE., dinburgh. 
F.E.C.S.E., Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen for Scotland, Professor | The Fortunes of Fairleigh. The Second Prize Tale. 
of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, &c., &c. een 
704 pp., crown 8vo, price 5s,, post free, the New Edition.of 

In a handsome post 8vo. volume, price 3s., post free, a em peel bom pn oy a the Page bbe gre Ren, 

‘ a . a large an fic . 
Nephalism the True Temperance of Soripture, Selenee, | Fart Opinions Saisie, Ancolten ant Comments om Testsaf Se 

and Experience. By James Miri, F.RS.E., I RC.S.E., Sur- | ture, bearing upon every department of the Temperance question. 


geon in Ordinary to the Queen for Scotland, Professor of Surgery inthe | 
University of Edinburgh, &., &c. In a handsome volume, price, clath boards, 2s., free, 
cePulpit:  AsSeries of Discourses by Ministers of 











Also, a Cxear,Epiti0x, in.cloth limp, price 1s., post free. The Femperan 
Price, in paper covers, = A . limp oe 1s. on on fine paper and extra Vario TEhley oh ealargéa Edition, price 8d., post free 
clo inding, 2s., post free, Th 7 , 
. " . e Drunkard’s Pro, Being a Panerama of the Ove 
Drift—a Storeng We ane Seems ae 950578 Route from the Station of Drouth taithe General Terminus in the Dead 
Author of 1@Burnish Family,” &c. Sea, ina Series of Thirteen Views, drawn and engraved by Joun ADAM; 
£100 PRIZE TALE. the descriptions by Joun Bunyay, jun. . 





Fiftieth Thousand—in paper covers, 1s.; on fine paper, in cloth binding. | Price, in limp cloth, Is., free hy post for 18 stamps, in extra clot! 
i " ~ — free, a gilt, 1m, by post for 19 stamps, ry, bec 
Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Woop. ‘ Yous. I. anp II. or 
piciatt tek ; The Pictorial Tracts, These are profusely Illustrated Volumes of 
The following series of volumes, free by post, price, in paper covers, 6d. ; Temperance Tracts, and will be found well adapted for Village Libraries 


in limp cloth binding, 1s.:— | and Lean Tract Societies, as well as for-general reading. 
Alcohol—Its Place and Power. By James Minter, F.RS.E., | 
F.S.C.8.E., &c., &c. 
The Gloaming of Life: a Memoir of James Strg1xe, the League's | 
First Agent. . By the Rev. ALEX. WaLLacr, Glasgow. 
Our National Vice. By the Rev. W™. Rerp, Edinburgh. 
The Burnish Family. Being the Temperance Tale for which the Ser 


Just published, Eighth Thousand, price 3d., post free on receipt of four 
stamps; in fine cloth limp, 6d. post free, 
Woman’s Work for Woman’s Weal. By the Rev. Witz 
Rew, Edinburgh. — 
Price 6d., post free, 
ipture Testimony againgt Intoxicating Wine. . By 
the Rew. WuuiaM Revenue, Danse, = ’ 


First Prize was awarded. 
Glimpses of Real Life. By the Author of the‘ Bursisn Famtny." 
The Lathams. A New Temperance Tale. By the Author of “ Sttyne's 


In paper covers, 3d., free by post on receipt of four stamps, 


Gaigr,” &c., &c. . The Christian Serving his Generation: A Sermon Preached 
Ritter Bell the Cripple. A Tale forthe Young. With Eight fine on the Anniversary of the Scottish Temperance League, in the City 
Wustrations. By FarrLercu Owen, Author of ‘‘ The Lathams,” &c., &c. Hall, Glasgow, on Sabbath Evening, May 5, 1861, by the Rev. Wx. M. 


Ten Nights.in a Bar-Room, and What I Saw There. _,, TAYLon, Liverpool. Fart 
By T. 8. Anrnvr. | Price, in paper covers, 3d., free by post on receipt of four postage stamps ; 


eee] in cloth limp, post free, 6d. 
Three Nights with the Washingtonians. By T. S. Arruun. _ y Moss 
4 . Address of the vor Rev. the Dean of Carlisle, delivere 
barrage pe jad. ng ry of a Wasted Life. Illustrated = the sy ag) os ie Ce Tne Union, in the City Hall, 
Glasgow, on Monday, March 25, 5 
Fast Life; or, The City and the Farm. Hiaasen pene: 
Cousin Alice. The Prize Juvenile Tale, Just published, price one penny, four copies sent free on receipt of four 
The Adviser. An Illustrated Gift-Book for the Young. 1857, 1858, | Postage stamps; also, on fine paper, in cloth limp, fourpence, post free, 
1859, 1860, and 1861. Recitations; By Grorce Roy, Author of “ Generalship,” &u-) &e. 


GLASGOW: SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 108, Horg Srreer. 
EpinsurcH: W. OLIPHANT & CO. Lonpon: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, anp W. TWEEDIE. Mancuester: 
W. BREMNER & CO. [5 
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